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Preface 


The writing of this book has been a rather isolated endeavor. I first 
became interested in and then intensely attracted to the life and thought of 
Lev Karsavin when I was researching my first book on Jewish-Christian 
relations in Russian religious thought, Holy Russia, Sacred Israel. Not that 
much has been written on Karsavin—in Russia, and still less in the West. 
Some of what has been written is rather inaccurate, and judgments about his 
work occasionally seem to be made on the basis of rumor, the reading of part 
of a text, or the reading of one text without an understanding of the broader 
context in which he was writing. | hope this book will change that and 
convey some of my undiminished passion for Karsavin; but of course, 
whether scholars will now be moved to reassess Karsavin, and return to his 
work is not for me to decide. 

While writing this book, I confess to moments of sheepishness: | 
began to see everything through a Karsavinian lens, and occasionally I would 
have to bluff out of a sense of decorum. I would say, “Well, an interesting 
approach to the problem of Jewish-Christian relations (or problem X or Y) 
might be formulated as follows . . .’—not daring to admit that my theoretical 
scaffolding had been hewn by so minor and obscure a figure. Once I 
confessed to a fellow parishioner and scholar that Karsavin was not just 
intellectually stimulating for me, but that | found his work to be a real 
inspiration for my spiritual life: my interlocutor’s face became filled with 
genuine surprise that such a complex, gnostic, and, well, obscure figure could 
fulfill such a role. On other occasions, | was told that it was worthy to be 
working on a lesser figure of Russian philosophy—they too need a bit of 
attention. And occasionally, | would read that Karsavin’s work was an 
interesting poor cousin to Bulgakov or Frank. And each time I suffered an 
Underground Man’s offense for the slight to my philosophical hero. And yet: 
there were many moments of doubt—perhaps Karsavin’s work really was 
less worthy than that of his better known contemporaries? Was I really 
pouring my energies into a thinker who was less original than them? And, 
given certain obvious failures in his life-story, was I lionizing a man who had 
after all not really cut it? Fits of corrosive doubt and consciousness of failure 
were, in fact, endemic to Karsavin’s own self-perception, and his life and 
work give one a handle on dealing with them. So I recovered from these 
second thoughts and carried on with renewed devotion. And certainly, I 
believe that in some of the above instances, it was really people’s lack of 
acquaintance with the full spectrum of Karsavin’s work that lay behind these 
blasphemous slights. At least now, with the publication of this book, there 
will be no excuses: people can now dismiss Karsavin in a far more informed 
way—my work is done! And perhaps they will not dismiss him... ? 
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] would like to thank three people who read this book in the writing. 
The first is Kate Wharton. She volunteered to read the manuscript. Then she 
took it upon herself to critique it and even to make multiple editorial 
suggestions. These led me to rewrite quite large chunks (especially con- 
cerning my presentation of Petersburg Nights). Finally, she expressed 
interest, understanding and admiration for Karsavin’s system, and this was 
hugely encouraging. Secondly, Boris Jakim (who has done his own excellent 
translations of Karsavin, though unfortunately they have not been published) 
also read the manuscript and offered encouragement. And finally, Philip 
Grier took time out from his own obsession with Ivan IIPin, to read the 
book—and we had some extremely fruitful conversations about Karsavin, 
IP’in, Plato and Hegel. By that point, it was too late to make changes to the 
manuscript—but our interaction was invaluable and will surely influence my 
future thinking on Karsavin and Russian religious thought (or what I think 
now is best called Russian philosophical theology). I realize my offhand 
comments on Hegel in the book must have caused Philip to flinch, but he was 
very polite about this—merely sending me off to read the literature on Hegel 
that has started to reassess his reputation in the last thirty-odd years. This was 
enormously helpful, and | hope to put into words someday my growing 
feeling for the need to reassess the relationship between Hegel, Karsavin and 
other Russian thinkers. 

Finally, once again, thanks to my wife for her trust and support. She 
may not have read this book on strength attempting to make itself perfect in 
weakness, but she probably knows what it is all about. 


ONE 
The Making of a Metaphysical Historian 


1. Prelude: Who was Lev Karsavin? 


Already in the twilight years of the Soviet Union, that is, from the 
1970s onwards, both Russian dissidents and foreign scholars were beginning 
to rediscover the legacy of Russian religious philosophy. Since then, books, 
articles, monographs and conferences have been devoted to the heritage of 
thinkers such as Sergei Bulgakov, Vladimir Lossky, Nicolai Berdyaev, Pavel 
Florensky and others.' Interest among Russians peaked in the nineties: this 
was the aftermath of the collapse of the USSR when these thinkers, so long 
forbidden by the Soviet regime, became permitted reading again, supplying 
many answers for Russians seeking to deepen an identity that had been 
oppressively flattened by Soviet ideology. Outside of Russia, interest still 
continues as the appearance of new translations and monographs shows: for 
non-Russians, Russian religious thought continues to be attractive as it seems 
to reveal fascinatingly different paths to those trodden by contemporary 
Western philosophy and theology and to suggest alternative answers to the 
ones settled on. 

The author of this study is very much convinced that Russian 
religious thought still has much to say to contemporaries, both Russians and 
non-Russians. It focuses on one Russian religious thinker, Lev Karsavin, who 
has been somewhat neglected to date, both inside and outside of Russia. 
However, the author believes the time is ripe to reconsider his life and work. 
For a start, Karsavin trod a slightly different path to men like Bulgakov and 
Berdyaev: while they became leading lights of the Russian exile and so 
known to the West chiefly in that capacity, Karsavin was exiled from Russia 
along with them, but then ended his life a Soviet citizen, and indeed died in a 
Soviet gulag. From the geo-political point of view, then, his life is 
kaleidoscopic: he was born and flourished professionally in Imperial Russia; 


' The literature is too extensive to list here: one of the earliest Western 
treatments of Russian thought was Rowan Williams’ 1978 doctoral dissertation on 
Vladimir Lossky: interestingly, in 2009 it was translated into Russian, demonstrating 
how Russian and foreign interest is now overlapping, and also how long it has taken 
for this overlap to occur (Williams, 2009). Another book indicative of the level of 
contemporary interest is Avril Pyman’s biography of Pavel Florensky (Pyman, 2010). 
As regards Russian interest, an indicative example would be Fr. Alexander Men’s 
book on Russian religious philosophy, which grew out of lectures given to 
parishioners in the 1970s and 1980s (Men, 2003). 
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then he lived in Bolshevik Russia until the end of the Civil War. His next 
years were spent in the classic /oci of Russian exile, Berlin and Paris, at a 
time when most were expecting the Bolshevik experiment to collapse. 
However, Karsavin then moved to a more obscure location, Lithuania. 
Finally, when Lithuania was swallowed up by the Soviet Union in 1940, he 
re-entered the country that had exiled him for good. Falling foul of the 
ideological police once again (this time not Lenin but Stalin), he was exiled 
again, but eastwards to Siberia, where he spent his last two years in a gulag, 
producing, incidentally, some highly interesting work there. Along the way, 
Karsavin also managed to attract to himself the sobriquet, “the Plato of 
Lithuania,” so fruitful was his time in that country both for himself and his 
adopted co-citizens. All this is to say that Karsavin is a little unusual even by 
the standards of Russian religious philosophy: most of his fellow Russian 
thinkers who have attracted attention are interesting partly in that they 
preserved pre-Revolutionary Russian ways of thinking, often its religious 
heritage. Karsavin, however, added to his range Lithuanian sage and Soviet 
academic (albeit of a troubled sort}—and, truth be told, to begin with, he was 
not a religious thinker at all but an academic scholar of the Western Middle 
Ages. If we add to this mix the fact that he spent several years in the twenties 
as the chief theorist of the Eurasian political movement, perhaps the most 
viable alternative among Russian exiles to Soviet ideology, it becomes clear 
that Karsavin is a unique figure who repays attention on several fronts. 
Finally, of course, all this makes him a perplexing figure, for as this brief 
sketch has already shown, the strings in his bow are not, it would seem at 
first glance, compatible: academic scholar of the West versus neo-Slavophile 
advocate of Russia’s Eastern destiny; supporter of the Catholic Lithuanian 
republic’s independence against Soviet irredentism versus “left-Eurasian” 
supporter of Bolshevism’s “usefulness” for Russia; pluralist academic versus 
Russian Orthodox mystic: one could go on, for once one starts digging into 
Karsavin, the paradoxes start to flow freely. 

Now in addition to all this, one discovers that Karsavin was highly 
fascinating and interesting as a man, as a personality. His life very much 
informs his philosophical work, and his essays in particular are a sort of 
“carnivalistic,” dialogic performance—to use the key-words of his younger 
Petersburg contemporary, Mikhail Bakhtin, whose discovery of the 
carnivalistic in literature owes much to the spirit of the times he lived in. 
Karsavin was a representative figure of these times, which in retrospect have 
been dubbed the Silver Age of Russian culture. He distills many of the 
intellectual trends of his environment, so much so that a contemporary 
Russian critic (Khoruzhy, 1994c) has compared Karsavin to Pasternak’s 
epochal Yuri Zhivago in his ability to manifest the tensions of his age. Often 
it is difficult to tell where Karsavin is being original and where he is simply 
restating what others have said before. However, the entire blend of his life 
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and thought is surely a bold and simple iconic image that shines forth with 
memorable and heart-warming originality amid the constellation of great 
thinkers who were his contemporaries, and it will be our task to unpack the 
many and, paradoxically, complex strands that comprise this simplicity, to 
represent this image for another age. 

Studies of Karsavin’s thought usually discuss his work in history, 
politics or philosophy separately, perhaps because the different strands seem 
so difficult to tie together.? However, in this study we will give a 
comprehensive account of all aspects of his intellectual creativity. Further, as 
we have just hinted, Karsavin was also an intriguing and attractive man, and 
some aspects of his philosophy are less easy to understand if one does not 
take into account important incidents in his life. Most obviously, this 
concerns his metaphysics of love and its relationship to his marriage and a 
momentous adulterous affair that would reverberate throughout his life and 
work. But this is merely the most obvious instance. The more one engages 
with a reading of his work, the more one desires to know about the man and 
his life; he himself remarked that he had put most of himself into his work, so 
that reading this work is like coming to know a person with deepening 
intimacy. This is entirely appropriate for the man who would produce a 
unique and compelling philosophy of Christian personalism. 

Karsavin was one of the luminaries of Russia’s Silver Age cultural 
renaissance (though he also outlived that age, and survived into a quite 
different one). Like them, he rebelled against dry objectivity and dusty, 
positivist factuality. As a lecturer, he held his many different audiences 
captive. As a father, he charmed his three daughters. Even as a father-in-law 
he attracted admiration and love (although also pity). And as a friend he 
attracted loyalty. As a husband—well, one would not like to say too much: 
certainly, it seems he inflicted suffering, but he also elicited devotion, care 
and love. This is not to say that he did not infuriate and offend the same 
people, not to mention strangers. Thus throughout these chapters we will be 
treading over multiple different terrains. Each chapter will contain a 
biographical element. And then as far as is possible, the work will be 
examined. Often this work comes from different areas: history; philosophy of 
history; theology; metaphysics; philosophy; and political theory. Karsavin 
turned his hand to many endeavors, simultaneously dipping in and out of all 


E.g., N. Lossky and V. Zenkovsky, his contemporaries, treat Karsavin as a 
philosopher (see chapters on Karsavin in Lossky, 2007; V. Zenkovsky, 1989). Y. 
Melikh (2003; 2007; 2010) also focuses exclusively on Karsavin’s philosophy. 
Rustem Vakhitov (and others) focuses on his Eurasian ideology; historians M. 
Boitsov (1992) and A. Yastribitskaya (1991) examine Karsavin as a medieval 
historian. The exception is S. Khoruzhy (cf. inter al. esp. 1994c), who brings all 
aspects of his life together, and this book builds on that approach. 
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of these disciplines. We will try and keep up as best we can, and hope the 
reader will do the same. In fact, apart from the last two years of his life, there 
is not much biographical detail for Karsavin’s life. For his childhood and 
adolescence, we are dependent almost entirely on his sister’s autobiography; 
for the next few years on colleagues’ recollections, although these are quite 
scattered. His own work contains a few biographical hints of the factual 
variety, apart from the intimacies just mentioned. The exception to this is the 
last two years of his life, when Karsavin found a devoted disciple in the 
Siberian gulag where he was to die, as well as a detailed chronicler of the last 
period of his life. 

Straight away, we can note that the relationship between history and 
philosophy in Karsavin’s career is slightly odd. He started out as an academic 
historian at St. Petersburg University, and rose to become dean of the history 
faculty of (the by-then renamed) Petrograd University in 1918. But during his 
last several years in Russia, he published little serious historical research, and 
instead began to produce slightly eccentric, almost pseudo-scholastic 
metaphysical treatises (as people saw them then). During the 1920s, while 
known as a professional historian, in origin at least, he was much more 
involved in philosophical discussions and then in the political movement 
known as Eurasianism, when he applied his philosophical ideas to political 
theory. For many of his fellow Russian exiles, this decade-long political- 
philosophical “escapade” all but eclipsed the historian. However, another 
transformation then occurred. After the move to Lithuania, Karsavin began 
writing historical works again, only this time in newly-learned Lithuanian. 
The fact that these works were in Lithuanian did little to rectify the image of 
the philosopher-political scientist among his natural Russian readership, to 
whom he was now lost. But for his new Lithuanian readership, there was 
precious little evidence of philosophical activity. Such transformations might 
seem strange now: but if one pauses to remember the rootless existence that 
exile imposed on its sons, and the fact that Russian universities with their 
clear-cut departments had ceased to exist for them, the situation comes to 
seem less peculiar. And of course, even without exile, Russia on the eve of 
Revolution was in cultural ferment, and transgression of disciplinary 
boundaries was the order of the day. 

However, the warp and woof of Karsavin’s journey, or rather its 
posthumous interpretation, continues today, and this partly explains why his 
heritage even now has not been fully digested. Karsavin the Lithuanian 
historian, it seems, had not abandoned philosophy entirely. In 2004, a long 
untitled manuscript dating to 1947, named “On Time” by its editor, was 
published. In the 1970s, several of the philosophical-theological essays he 
wrote in the gulag appeared in print. And in the 1990s other essays also came 
to light. Thus it seems that Karsavin, writing in both Russian and Lithuanian, 
had continued his philosophical activity. For the Russian reader, the 1990s 
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also saw the translation of the first tome of Karsavin’s History of European 
Culture from Lithuanian into Russian (see Karsavin, 2003c). So the break— 
as the Russian perspective had it—in his historical research since his exile 
was healed. However, even now the other four tomes of that work exist only 
in Lithuanian. The pieces are coming together, but the jigsaw is not complete. 
Still, anyone who wishes to look at this nearly-complete jigsaw will see quite 
clearly, especially in the first tome of The History of European Culture, that 
in the 1930s Karsavin’s historical work is deeply imbued by the 
philosophical explorations of the 1920s. For a philosopher of all-unity, one 
might think, this is just as well—and the intertwining of the two could have 
been foreseen by anyone conversant with his first excursions into history. For 
it was in his earliest historical work that the seeds of this interpenetration of 
history, philosophy and religion were sown. And it is this, as well as their 
later rejoining that makes it imperative to consider all aspects of Karsavin’s 
creativity in one (albeit long) sweep. However, we will return to this early 
work, after we have considered the early years. 

Here we will gather what facts we have, without trying to force too 
much into them, but nonetheless taking some liberties where it seems 
possible. 


2. Early life (1882-1901) 


Lev Platonovich Karsavin was born in St. Petersburg, the capital of 
Imperial Russia, on 13 December (1 December Old Style), 1882, to Platon 
Konstantinovich Karsavin and Anna losifna Karsavina, née Khomiakova. His 
father was the first dancer and fulfiller of mime roles in the ballet troupe of 
Marius Petipa, the French ballet-maister at the Marinsky Theatre who 
directed Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake. Karsavin’s paternal grandfather had been 
a provincial actor who had become a tailor and settled in St. Petersburg. His 
mother did not work, though she was the intellectual of the couple. For 
Karsavin, her ancestry was a source of pride: she was the daughter of the 
cousin of Alexei Khomiakov, one of Russia’s first Slavophile philosophers, 
who developed the notion of “sobornost,” or conciliarity. The concept was to 
become influential in Karsavin’s own thought. 

In mentioning his parents, though, we should not overlook another 
brooding personality which would permeate the character of the young Lev 
Karsavin: St. Petersburg itself. As one of his former students, the French- 
Lithuanian semiotician Julias Greimas, would comment after Karsavin’s 
death: “When I visited the corpse of westernized St. Petersburg, led by a 
colleague from Leningrad, | felt how space can condition an individual, how 
such a city could produce a person like Karsavin.” St. Petersburg, Russia’s 
“window to the West,” the misty shifting city of Gogol, Dostoevsky, and 
Bely, inflamed the imagination of many an artist and writer, and Karsavin 
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was no exception. It was his home in Russia for the first forty years of his 
life, until he was expelled by Lenin. St. Petersburg is the city of Peter (at least 
for as long as it was not appropriated by Lenin), but it is not as many people 
think named for its founder Peter the Great, but rather for St. Peter, the saint 
on whose authority Rome claims its papal primacy, and the saint whose name 
makes Petersburg that “fourth Rome” which Muscovy claimed never would 
be. Named by a destroyer of old Russian tradition for the “rock” of Christian 
faith and built on a marsh: Karsavin would be alert in his life and thought to 
all the phantasmagoric paradoxes of St. Petersburg and the shifting meanings 
of Peter. 

Two years after Lev’s birth, he was joined by a sister, Tamara. 
Under her father’s encouragement she was to become a famous ballet-dancer, 
one of the lead dancers in Diaghilev’s Ballets Russes, which held the great 
capitals of Western Europe under its spell just before and after the First 
World War. Theatres, masks, drama and limelight: though Karsavin would 
tread the more private boards of the academy, these elements would recur in 
his own life and philosophy. His most mature (published) philosophical 
work, On Personhood, written in 1928, links the word “person” to its Greek 
and Latin etymology: prosopon, persona—the mask worn by tragic actors. 
Growing up in his father’s household, and then in the reflected glamour of 
Tamara’s career, for Karsavin thought and thinker, philosophy and life, man 
and mask, were intimately interwoven. The same approach would illumine 
Karsavin’s life and thought as well. He was to become a scholar, an 
academic, a man of the university, and then a theologian; but at the same time 
he could not be utterly serious in those roles, and liked to comment on them 
with oblique and literary self-irony. 

Tamara recalled in her autobiography, Theatre Street (Karsavina, 
2009), that their father was kind, considerate, fair, and caring, treating the 
children respectfully as adults—except when their incessant questions 
provoked the response, “Soon you will be older and will be able to learn a 
lot.” The punishments the children received were rather mild: “Stand with 
your nose in the corner,” and Tamara recalled: “My brother Lyova’ would 
usually soften the punishment with his pure-hearted penitence, but nothing 
could induce me to do anything similar.” Crime, punishment and “pure- 
hearted” penitence would play on the mind of the adult “Lyova” too. The 
children grew up on 170 Yekaterinsky canal, in a six-room apartment on the 
top floor of a five-storey house, which they rented on a yearly basis from the 
widow of a rich merchant for four pounds a month; then when they fell on 
harder times (after Platon Konstantinovich retired as a dancer and became a 
teacher with a reduced salary) the widow rehoused them in another wing of 


3 The dimunitive for Lev. 
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the house—in a similar apartment but without a police-man in livery 
guarding the entrance. 

Lev was a quick and self-assured elder brother. When Tamara 
started taking ballet lessons, he insisted he could do the steps better, and 
showed her how. They had an argument, and Mother composed a ditty to 
comfort her offended daughter: 


“Lev loves to argue, and you can’t forgive, 
Together you quarrel, but you need each other to live.” 


Karsavin’s father, noting his penchant for reading, began collecting 
books for a library. Another bookish influence was Anna losifna’s mother, 
Lev’s grandmother. She would tell tales from the Thousand and One Nights, 
and Tamara would try to bring her back to the point. Her ancestry was also 
exotic: her own maiden-name was Paleolog, the name of the last Byzantine 
emperors. She had an eagle nose, dark eyes and Greek blood. No doubt that 
was the source of Karsavin’s own Hellenic looks, which his grandmother, 
perhaps seeing the similarity with herself, would praise lavishly for their 
handsomeness. His Paleolog grandmother was extremely clever and sociable, 
and added more drama to Lev’s childhood with her stories of meeting with 
the Empress, and her tales of her husband’s stormy infidelity and penitent 
reconciliations. (These grandmotherly tales about the fascinating drama of 
marital infidelity may well have bred in the young Lev an aesthetic 
indifference to the bonds of marriage, but this of course is prurient 
speculation). 

A striking episode in the siblings’ childhood started when their 
godfather’s brother, Andrei, came to live with them. Platon Konstantinovich 
moved out of his study and Andrei moved in. Mostly, Andrei was normal, 
but he had fits of insanity. His brother, Platon Konstantinovich’s childhood 
friend, could not have him in his house, as his wife would not tolerate his fits. 
One of these fits culminated in him being taken for dead. He was laid out in a 
coffin in the house; for three days the priests recited psalms over him. But the 
judgment of death had been premature: he came to, surrounded by candles 
and icons—a rather Gogolesquely terrifying incident, especially for the 
children’s impressionable imagination, one would think. Karsavin’s mother 
was extremely kind to Andrei, as her own father, it seems, had had fits of 
madness. Karsavin himself was of a melancholic disposition, and much of his 
work would be given over to a meditation on death. 

Andrei’s next deterioration, in fact, seems to preempt the episodes 
out of the medieval narratives that Karsavin would devote himself to. He had 
one final explosive fit, in which he raged round the house hunting for 
demons, and finally tried to tear out his own tongue. It was no longer safe for 
him to live with the family and he was sent to a psychiatric hospital for good. 
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At first he screamed and protested, but then gave in. He died shortly 
thereafter. Karsavin’s mother could never speak of him without tears. 

As far as religion is concerned, the family seems to have been 
traditional, celebrating at least the major feasts with all the customs and 
rituals. At Christmas they had a tree, and Anna losifna taught them to recite 
all the prayers. Another source of religion was their nanny: she was from a 
pious peasant family. When Tamara went off to boarding-school for the first 
time, she was in tears, crossing herself repeatedly and invoking the Virgin 
Mary and St. Nicholas. Once on a walk with this nanny, Lev and Tamara 
encountered a madman who lived across the street: he would bow and 
remove his hat ceremoniously on meeting passers-by; his two sisters lived in 
a wooden izba opposite their house, and took care of him. Their nanny got to 
know them, and from then on they would drop by the sisters sometimes. 
Tamara’s recollections of their outings there breathe with peace: inside were 
icons, pictures of Mt. Athos, and candles; though it was plain, there was an 
atmosphere of comfort, good cheer, and contentment. 

Karsavin himself, writing in Poem on Death in 1931, also refers to 
the family cook, a slightly eccentric and simple peasant woman. One day he 
had an encounter with her in the kitchen: 


Avdotia Ivanovna was standing by the oven and 
thoughtfully boiling crayfish. She glanced at me with a 
slightly crazed look, quickly and fleetingly. I instinctively 
hastened to rid myself of any fear and quite aimlessly and 
even daftly asked her: “Well, Avdotia Ivanova, how’s 
things?” “Nothing special, I’m just boiling some crayfish 
for you. ... But you know what, Lev Platonovich? I am 
boiling them and I start thinking.—1In the Bible there’s talk 
of an ‘unquenchable fire.’ And I start to think: These here 
crayfish are boiling and splashing. And that means that 
we’re also boiling away.” And the woman’s eyes are so 
strange, fearsome, and prophetic. In her frozen face there’s 
not a hint of interest in anything around her. (Stanza 57) 


Thus it seems that unlike some other religious philosophers (such as 
Florensky or Berdyaev), Karsavin’s childhood was quite closely linked to 
traditional Orthodox piety, although this was probably of the unthinking sort 
that, like many middle-class intellectuals, he came to believe needed 
rethinking for the modern age. It is odd, too, how these episodes of religion 
in Karsavin’s childhood are somehow linked to incidents of madness or 
suffering. 

Another hint as to what the little Lev Karsavin’s first encounters 
with “religiosity” (as he first referred to it in his scholarly work) were like 
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can be gleaned from another incident, more cheerful this time. Every 
summer, the family would rent a dacha. Before leaving the city, Father would 
release his birds from their cages saying: “Sacredly observing the custom of 
Russian antiquity, | release these birds into freedom at the light-filled holiday 
of spring ...” He even taught one bird to recite the Easter chant “Christ has 
risen from the dead . . .,” perhaps on the principle of “Let everything that has 
breath praise the Lord.” Being from a humble provincial background himself, 
he may have been closer to folk customs than other city folk. Certainly, this 
mix of the peasant-pagan and the Christian, with its love for animals, can be 
found in the spirit of Karsavin’s own work (noticeably in his later essays). 

One of the few occasions where Tamara recalls her brother directly 
involves an incident on their dacha. They would wonder the fields in 
freedom, Tamara playing with her friend Lidia, and Father and Lev 
supervising them if they wanted to go the lake. Once Lydia and Tamara 
encountered a “bear” in the woods, and ran away, telling the family about 
their encounter with mortal danger. But Lev brushed it off ironically, saying 
it probably was not a bear they had seen. His ironic comments could drive 
Lydia into a fury. Their father intervened to calm things down, opining that it 
was probably just a harmless one-year-old bear, the type that doesn’t attack 
people. 

Another time, Lev was supervising this same Lydia’s homework. 
She climbed out of the window and left in her exercise book the words: “Lev 
is a silly ass and I hate him.” She had made mistakes in the word “hate” 
(preziraju), so Lev had the last word. Tamara remembers: 


Already in those days he had a lively quick mind and an 
ability to spontaneously find clever answers, which in later 
years would make him a dangerous opponent for his 
academic colleagues. Although he was then, or at least 
considered himself to be, a free thinker, there was no trace 
in him of pedantry. Completely without prejudice he could 
sincerely discuss black magic and witchcraft with gypsies, 
and was more inclined to humor than to fighting with 
mistakes. 


Again, the detail that he “considered himself a freethinker” at the 
time is interesting: his move towards a conscious embrace of religion was 
then a rejection of his rejection of religion. The interest in magic and the 
occult and the willingness to take it seriously, or at least look for the truth in 
it, would also not leave him as he grew older. And humor (often of the black 
variety) is a perennially attractive feature of even the most serious of 
Karsavin’s works. 
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When Karsavin was nineteen, their Khomiakov-Paleolog 
grandmother came to live with them permanently. With great pride she would 
declaim that Lev had inherited his sharp mind and intellectual capacities from 
her family and she would talk often of her great-uncle Khomiakov, 
expressing the sincere hope that Lev would inherit his glory. When Lev 
received a gold medal on his high school graduation, she was delighted, no 
doubt seeing it as a first step on that path. When she became too old to look 
after in the house, she went to live in a home for widows in the Smolny 
monastery, with another old relative. Tamara recalls, again, the beautiful and 
comforting Church environment of the home. 

By this time, Lev may have been a gold-medalist, but it was his 
sister that was more of the rising star. When his friends came round to study 
{sharing one text-book to save expenses: the family was not well-off at the 
best of times), they would all straighten their hair and jackets. Tamara 
expressed the worry that she was disturbing them, but as Lev later explained, 
they probably chose to study with him because they were all fans of the ballet 
and hoped for a meeting with Tamara, to whom they gave little presents and 
wrote poems. Many years later, Karsavin would tell his friend Aaron 
Steinberg that he was often asked whether he was jealous of his sister’s 
success, and annoyed at always being referred to as “Tamara Karsavina’s 
brother” (Steinberg, 1991b). But he explained quite sincerely that such 
people did not understand that it was not glory he wanted, and there was no 
jealousy in his relationship with his sister. 

Such then is the rather meager account that we have of Lev 
Karsavin’s early years, transmitted mainly through his sister. It takes us up to 
his enrollment in St. Petersburg University, where quite quickly he would 
begin to distinguish himself as a keen and serious, though not immediately 
original scholar. 


3. Scholarly beginnings and first crisis (1902-1915) 


In 1901, armed with his golden medal, Karsavin entered the 
Historical-Philological faculty of St. Petersburg University.‘ However, by his 
own admission he did not immediately find his footing in the new 
environment. At first, he wrote later, 


I was guided by an accidental attraction to philosophy, but 
at the university the courses were limited to the reading of 
a few books. In general, during my first two years at 
university I didn’t do much, partly due to suffering from 


* For details, cf. Yendol’tsev (2001) and M.A. Boitsov (1992). 
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neurasthenia, partly attending classes and at the same time 
acting “intellectual walk-on parts” at the Alexandrinsky 
Theatre. ... 1 began to be interested in history completely 
by chance under the influence of I.M. Greyvs ... in whose 
seminars I studied for my last three years at university.” 


Thus for the first few years, Karsavin’s mental efforts were 
sporadic. He blamed this partly on his “neurasthenia,” and partly on the 
temptations of the theatre, to which his paternal inheritance was no doubt 
calling him. Neurasthenia, a common diagnosis in the early twentieth 
century, was the term for a collection of symptoms such as fatigue, 
irritability, headaches, anxiety and intolerance to noise. It was often 
attributed to head injury or mental illness.° Karsavin’s own daughter, Irina, 
would suffer from the same complaints. Whatever its precise nature and 
cause, this sensitivity and vulnerability in bodily matters would accompany 
him in different forms throughout his life. 

By 1903, however, Karsavin had found his place in the seminars of 
Ivan Greyvs, the historian, although the switch from philosophy to history 
was quite “accidental” and, in retrospect, not final. For two years he 
immersed himself in the study of late Roman antiquity, even while the 
tensions in Russia’s own historical life were increasing: this was precisely the 
period of strikes and demonstrations (including Bloody Sunday, the massacre 
of innocent protestors in front of the Winter Palace, not so far from the 
University) and military defeats in the Russo-Japanese war, that would later 
be termed Russia’s first revolution. In 1904, Karsavin himself did his military 
service in the Second Unit of Militiamen, though given that no references to 
that time crop up in any sources, one may assume it passed off peacefully 
enough. In 1905, Karsavin completed his bachelor’s dissertation, receiving 
(another) Gold Medal for it. 

The title was “Apollinarius of Sidon as a Representative of the 
Society of the Declining Roman Empire and as a Source for the Study of the 
Epoch.” Greyvs, his teacher and increasingly mentor, accorded it high praise, 
calling it “an honest and intelligent work, suffused with knowledge of the 


> Quote from letter to S.A. Vengerov, in Savkin (1992). 

© In a 1925 letter to his future son-in-law P. Suvchinsky (quoted in 
Klementiev, 1994, 366) Karsavin also says that he suffers from aboulia, a 
neurological disease whose diagnosis is rather vague. The term literally means “lack 
of will” and seems to be like a heightened form of apathy, though with associated 
physical and neurological symptoms. It is unclear whether Karsavin was using the 
term for his own condition in the strict medical sense, or in a more metaphysical 
sense: “lack of will” was in fact to be the core sin diagnosed by his mature theological 
system, and something from which he suffered at crucial turning-points in his life. 
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subject and love for it, full of content, modest, lively, and restrained ... the 
whole work breathes with a sincere scientific inspiration ... which is 
especially delightful to see at a time when our youth is full of coldness 
towards scientific work.” Greyvs, a positivist in science and a gradualist 
rather conservative liberal in politics, must have been aware of course that 
part of contemporary students’ “coldness towards scientific work .. . at [that] 
time” was due to their hot-headed interest in what were for them more 
pressing matters, namely politics. At this stage, Karsavin fitted Greyvs’ idea 
of a model student, separating science and life quite distinctly. As he grew 
older, their views would diverge on this issue. 

Karsavin’s choice of period had been determined by Greyvs’ own 
interests, which lay in the transition from Roman antiquity to the early 
Middle Ages, especially the socio-economic aspects of urban development. 
Karsavin, too, was attracted by this age: the concept of transition, the overlap 
of features from one declining society appearing in a new and embryonic and 
undeveloped society, a society whose contours were not yet clear or defined, 
fascinated him. (To preempt Karsavin’s own later drawing of parallels 
between individuals and epochs, one might speculate that the natural 
attraction of the period lay in the fact that its newest student was himself an 
undefined youth whose future was not yet assured). But unlike Greyvs, even 
at this early stage his instincts led him to view this nebulous epoch not 
through quantitative institutions and procedures, but through an individual, a 
personality, who was a “representative” of his age, and in whom one could 
see the features of the epoch concentrated. The writings of Apollonius reveal 
a late Roman literature which was already a weary imitation of the Latin 
greats, who were themselves a popularized version of the Hellenistic 
sensibility. Apollonius, moreover, was a Roman aristocrat at a time when the 
aristocracy had lost its connection to the classes it ruled, in a period when the 
Romans were now paying tribute to the barbarians who had once been their 
tribute-bearers. All this combined uneasily with a new Christian sensibility 
which, again, was imported from the more sophisticated Hellenic (Byzantine) 
East, and sat somewhat uncomfortably with the remains of late Roman pagan 
syncretism (the Bacchic cult, neo-Platonic tendencies). In short, Apollonius 
embodied and showed forth the contradictory tendencies of his declining late 
Roman environment. 

Karsavin’s successful study of this uncertain and ambiguous epoch 
at least gave him a sense of certainty and stability. In 1906, he was awarded 
his first degree, and in the same year he married Lidia Nicolaevna 
Kuznetsova, the daughter of a trader from the Siberian city of Perm. In the 
coming years their three daughters, Irina, Marianna and Suzanna, would 
enlarge the family unit. Meanwhile, the new householder began teaching and 
engaging in more serious research. One also assumes that at this time he was 
also working hard on his tanguages: in later life he knew Italian, Spanish, 
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German, English, French, Czech, Latin, and Greek (to which he would add 
Lithuanian). The mastery of languages was no doubt helped by his extended 
trips to Western Europe which now began in earnest. 

In 1906, he travelled to Italy to gather material on medieval 
religious movements, especially heretical ones such as the Waldensians and 
Cathars. In 1907, he went to Germany for a shorter trip. In 1908, he was in 
St. Petersburg again, where he gave his first independent series of lectures for 
the Beztuzhov Higher Women’s Insitute on the development of medieval 
religiosity from the fourth to the fourteenth centuries. In the same year, he 
replaced a sick professor at the Imperial Historical-Philological University on 
University Embankment, and stayed on as a lecturer there. Between 1909 and 
191t he made several more extended trips to Italy, Germany and France, 
gathering material for his Master’s dissertation. This was published, again to 
acclaim, in 1911]. It was called Essays on Religious Life in Italy in the XHI- 
XII Centuries (Karsavin, 1912; hereafter referred to as Essays). In the same 
year, he published a book-length study called Monasticism in the Middle 
Ages (Karsavin, (1992a [1912]), a history of western monastic movements 
from St. Benedict to the foundation of the mendicant and other orders in the 
thirteenth century, which to this day is seen as the best Russian work on 
Western medieval monasticism (it was reissued in 1997 and 2012). In 
between producing these books, he also wrote numerous articles for various 
academic journals. In short, between 1906 and 1911 Karsavin consolidated 
his successful bachelor’s dissertation, and attained the status of a brilliant and 
well-known young medievalist, whose works aroused interest not just in 
academia, but outside as well: the Russian literary intelligentsia of the time 
was fascinated by the Middle Ages, and Karsavin’s works fed the hunger for 
the mystical romance of this epoch. 

However, there was trouble on the horizon for the neurasthenic and 
theatrical young scholar as he approached his thirtieth year. The trouble was 
to touch his personal and professional life. The Beztuzhov Higher Woman’s 
Institute was the first academic institute where women in Russia could earn 
degrees. It was also a place where many bright and up-and-coming young 
men who had already earned theirs could impart their knowledge to the 
young women thirsty for it. The exchange of knowledge, it seems, was a 
heady business for Karsavin. The Bible equates knowing with loving and 
Karsavin was soon to discover the truth of this etymology. Elena Cheslavna 
Skrzhinskaya was a 20-year-old student at the Institute. It seems Karsavin 
became friendly with her on one of his trips to Italy, probably in 1915 or 
1916, perhaps when leading historical excursions there. Over the next five 
years, this friendship became more demonstrative, and increasingly so in 
public—to the consternation of respectable academic society, which was 
extremely strait-laced at the time. (Cravats, titles, deferential bowing, 
standing before one’s professors, and so on were the strict norm). However, 
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as Karsavin’s contemporaries noted, the young medievalist had rather a taste 
for scandal and did not mind shocking bourgeois sensibility. Quite what his 
wife made of the rumors of an affair, and then of the undoubted evidence of 
an affair, is unknown. But one must assume that like many wives of the time 
(and perhaps now), she took it as a natural hazard of close and legally 
indissoluble attachment to the male of the species. 

His colleagues, however, were unimpressed. But trouble was 
brewing in another form, as well. The thirty-year-old Karsavin, perhaps 
asserting his maturity, or chafing at the respectability that had encased him so 
suddenly, was trampling the conventions of romance; but then he began 
trampling the conventions of scientific decency. Or at least, this is how his 
caring and paternal mentor, Professor Greyvs, began to look at matters. A 
cloud as small as a hand appeared on the horizon of their relationship as early 
as 1910 or 1911, but by 1916 it had developed into a storm which tore the 
two men apart for ever. Together, the affair of the heart and the affair of the 
academy would form a turning-point in the development of Karsavin as a 
man and a thinker, though it took some years before all the ramifications of 
these affairs were filled out. Here we will look only at the academic scandal; 
in the rest of this book we will have reason to return time and again to the 
other matter. 

The disagreement between senior and junior professor, which might 
have seemed pedantic and arcane to outsiders, concerned the definition and 
methodology of historical science. So far Karsavin and Greyvs had seemed to 
be of one mind on what the practice of history involved. Karsavin’s Master’s 
thesis, a hefty eight hundred pages in length, was successfully defended and 
published the year after its defense. Karsavin’s place at the centre of the 
“Greyv’s circle” seemed assured, and his research was furthering its interests 
and prestige.’ After the Essays, Karsavin began working on his doctoral 
dissertation, to be called The Foundations of Medieval Religiosity in the XH- 
XII Centuries (1997b [1916]; abbreviated MR). Seemingly, it was a 
deepening of the research carried out for his Master’s degree. But for Greyvs 
its orientation was so radically different from Karsavin’s earlier work that he 


7 In 1913, the International Congress of Historians was held in London, and 
Greyvs’ students impressed the gathering so much that it was proposed that the 
conference be held in St. Petersburg in 1918. Because of the Revolution, that was not 
to be. Nonetheless, graduates of the Petersburg school of history would occupy posts 
in Leningrad University, shaping Soviet medieval studies. Petersburg/Petrograd was 
the place to do historical research at this time and for some years hence. Greyvs had 
praised Karsavin’s work on Apollinaris of Sidon; he was enthusiastic about the 
Essays. At the time, he commented: “Out of all my students I would rate G.P. Fedotov 
as the most talented. But, of course, beyond all comparison I would reckon the 
supremely gifted L.P. Karsavin.” 
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could only barely bring himself to approve it at its defense in 1915. The 
department itself split into two, with some sharing Greyvs’ disapproval and 
others approving of the new work.* Despite attempts to rescue the 
relationship, after the defense of FMR ties between the Greyvs and Karsavin 
cooled and eventually ceased entirely. Matters even deteriorated to the extent 
of provocative behavior on both sides: Karsavin breached protocol by 
criticizing a thesis under consideration without consulting the head of the 
department; Greyvs overlooked Karsavin for a full professorship in 1917, 
behavior which an ally of Karsavin’s termed “vile.” Karsavin threatened 
resignation, even considering a move to the provincial city of Samara, and so 
on. “In the end,” wrote Greyvs, “I completely ceased to understand his soul.” 

What on earth had happened? What was the nature of the 
disagreement? The answer to these questions is crucial for understanding 
Karsavin’s entire future development. The twenty-three-year-old youth who 
had stumbled into Greyvs’ seminars was now a thirty-year-old professional 
historian himself, with his own ideas of what this meant and what direction 
he should continue in. Greyvs’ words about an alienation between “souls” are 
appropriate, and hint at the emotional and personal stakes involved. Both 
inside and outside the university, this was a time of intellectual “circles,” 
where the formal relations of public institutions deepened into brotherly ties, 
reflecting intimately shared “worldviews.” The Greyvs’ circle is not as well- 
known to history as the famous gatherings of the Religious-Philosophical 
Society (RPS) that started in St. Petersburg in 1902 and spread to Moscow, 
where they continued until the Revolution. However, it shares a likeness. 
Looking at the RPS circles will cast light on the spirit of Karsavin’s age, and 
will give us valuable understanding of what it was about his doctoral 
dissertation that so offended Greyvs and why. 

The RPS involved the leading Silver Age figures of the time from 
the arts, literature, painting and, importantly, hierarchs from the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Their goal was to foster a living encounter between all that 
was most vibrant in Russian intellectual culture and the Church, with the aim 
of enriching both. After the Revolution, RPS members founded their own 
circles and less formal institutes, and Greyvs and Karsavin took part in some 
of these, as well as following developments in RPS circles before then. In 
1905, Greyvs had written articles in memory of V.S. Soloviev and S.N. 
Trubetskoy, two religious philosophers whose work was the inspiration for 
much RPS activity. Though there is little mention of his involvement in RPS 
circles at such an early stage, it would also have been natural for Karsavin, a 


8 An account of the disagreement between Greyvs and Karsavin is given in 
Sveshnikov (2009). 
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student of medieval religion, to follow its journals, talks, meetings, and 
publications. 

Thus Greyvs’ historical circle was on a continuum with the RPS, a 
different but similar body sharing some of its spirit, but within the university. 
It too was a meeting of souls, an attempt to enliven knowledge—and like 
them it was riven by clashes between personalities and their different heart- 
felt approaches to life and learning. Thus the intense enmity over a doctoral 
dissertation can be better understood. However, it also seems that part of the 
root of the conflict between Greyvs and Karsavin can be explained as a clash 
between how Greyvs saw “his” circle, and the ideas emanating from RPS 
circles. While Greyvs may have had a non-professional sympathy to some 
RPS tendencies, he did not wish to see the more florid of them impinge on 
home territory. And it seems that Karsavin was acting as a conduit for just 
such a passage of ideas. 

In later histories of Russian philosophy, Karsavin’s name would 
come to be grouped with leading figures of the RPS and related circles, 
principally: Soloviev himself; Nicolai Lossky (a fellow professor at St. 
Petersburg University, and later close friend); Pavel Florensky (another 
philosopher of all-unity, whose work shares certain points of contact with 
Karsavin); Semyon Frank (a friend in exile, and philosophical inspiration); 
and Sergei Bulgakov (whose “sophianic” thought also shares congruities with 
Karsavin). In all the recollections of Karsavin that mention him in these years 
there is no mention of friendships with most of these figures or of systematic 
participation in later informal daughter-institutes of RPS like Volphila or 
Berdyaev’s Free Russian Academy. After the Revolution, Karsavin read 
some papers at the Petrograd philosophy department, by which time he 
shared much in common with Lossky and Frank. However, these similarities 
are already present in FMR, so that it seems that Karsavin must have come 
into contact with RPS ideas much earlier. 

The clue to this acquaintance may well lie in the figure of 
Vyacheslav Ivanov. Twenty years older than Karsavin, he was a poet and 
philosopher, and perhaps the leading theoretician of the Symbolist 
movement, who had influenced Bely, Florensky, Gershenzon and others. 
Karsavin met him and the poet Mikhail Kuzmin” when he was living in 


° Kuzmin was a passionate admirer of Tamara Karsavina, hence as in 
childhood Karsavin would have had easy access to his sister’s devotees. A friend of 
Kuzmin recalls: “To be honest, | don’t know a single person in whom Kuzmin didn’t 
find some funny traits. The only ideal being for him was Karsavina” (Gilderbrandt, 
1998). In 1914, Kuzmin wrote some verses for her: “You are Colombina, 
Salomée,/But the next moment you are something else/—-With an ever-brighter 
flame/The word ‘beauty’ glowing gold.” Kuzmin’s comments about ballet in general 
are interesting. For many Silver Age writers and artists, after 1917 ballet became an 
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Berlin in 1910 on an extended research trip. At this point he was completing 
the Essays, and would soon embark on the related FMR, which in many ways 
was a more philosophical development of themes treated in the Essays. 

As will be seen below, certain of Ivanov’s ideas about con- 
sciousness, borrowed and developed in a particularly Russian manner from 
William James, seem to have influenced Karsavin’s outlook in FMR. It was 
shortly after his meeting with Ivanov that Karsavin expressed in a letter to 
Greyvs his dissatisfaction with being a mere “scientist,” and his worrying 
desire to become a “‘scientist-romantic.” The irony was that Ivanov had been 
a good friend of Greyvs since 1893, and it must have been through Greyvs 
that Karsavin met him in Germany. Greyvs even referred to Ivanov as “my 
teacher,” and claimed that it was through him that he had become acquainted 
with German humanistic culture. Nonetheless, Greyvs’ teacher and Greyvs’ 
new pupil shared a certain intellectual orientation that posed a certain threat 
to Greyvs’ own deepest held beliefs—though it was some time before this 
became apparent to Greyvs himself. 

For even though Greyvs undoubtedly shared a love for Western 
Europe with Ivanov that bound them with warm ties, their attitude to culture 
and science was extremely different. In 1921, Greyvs wrote an essay 
responding to the Correspondence from two corners between M.O. 
Gershenzon and Ivanov—-a famous document examining the collapse of 
culture and its meaning in the run-up to and wake of the Revolution—in 
which these differences, never really scrutinized before, are laid bare. Ivanov 
saw culture as including an ascent to the divine through self-sacrifice, and he 
favored the feverish worldview of Dostoevsky over the more panoramic but 
less inward, and as he saw it falsely utopian, vision of Tolstoy. Greyvs finds 
all this a little pretentious and especially disapproves of Ivanov’s fondness 
for “general abstract formulae” and geometric symbolic solutions to cultural 
problems. He is also deeply uneasy with Ivanov’s conviction that culture 
must be viewed through a spiritual prism, although by this stage he is willing 
to concede that his old positivist methodology is a poor response to the 
catastrophic times. Nonetheless, he comes off in the essay as an old- 
fashioned elitist liberal in the nineteenth-century mold: if it has to be 
spirituality, then it should be of a professorial sort, and not too Bohemian. A 


ideal and nostalgic symbol of all that was richest and most bewitching in pre- 
revolutionary Russia. In 1926, Kuzmin wrote in his diary about a performance of the 
troupe in which Karsavina was the main dancer: “Lophukhov [the director] is fairly 
talented it seems. He looks like Bely and has some sort of church-like ‘gratia’. In 
general I really believe that there is no more monastic and unerotic art than classical 
ballet” (quoted in Khitrova, 2006). The combination of sensuality and monastic grace 
(which is unerotic, but even in its negation hints at eroticism) is very much in the 


spirit of Lev Karsavin’s own,sensibilitigsand interests, 
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recent critic, V.P. Korzun has commented of Greyvs at this time: “Not by 
chance did he [Greyvs] criticize his pupil L.P. Karsavin in this period for a 
violation of the purity of scientific discourse (not so much of creativity as of 
life). ‘You are now a mystic,’ he disapprovingly observed in one letter, 
considering that reliance on the ‘vertical’ was possible only in extreme crisis 
situations” (Korzun and Sveshnikov, 2007). 

For in FMR, Karsavin had satisfied his desire to become a “scientist- 
romantic,” a desire we can assume must have been growing in his volatile 
and mercurial soul for some time. It was Karsavin’s focus in FMR on 
describing the system of religious consciousness of the Middle Ages, and the 
modernist method he adopted towards his subject-matter, that created such a 
stir among Greyvites. They disapproved of this departure from more 
traditional, inductive, not to say positivistic methods in history. It seems that 
using quasi-Symbolist notions in the scientific study of history was for 
Greyvs and some of his colleagues no longer “modest, lively, and restrained” 
or of good “scientific inspiration.” 

Thus even in 1915, long before his name was associated with 
“Russian religious philosophy” as it would be dubbed, it seems that Karsavin 
had smuggled into the academe the bubbling, ‘“antinomian” ideas raging 
outside its walls. He was a scholar, but also in FMR a philosopher-artist in 
the making. However, he took his academic duties very seriously. Coming 
from a rather modest background, professional advancement and a solid 
position were important to him, and of course he had a wife and growing 
family to support. Although in FMR he had combined the artistic and the 
scholarly, his prime commitment was still to the university—which might 
explain his relative absence (despite his family background) from the literary- 
artistic scene and the records we have of it. The fact is that before his exile in 
1922, Karsavin’s energy was taken up almost entirely by the university, 
where he had voluntarily assumed an increasingly heavy teaching and 
administrative load. Since 1914 he had been responsible for the organization 
and administration of study in the Imperial Historical-Philological University 
on University Embankment, the place where he had started accidentally as a 
replacement for a sick professor. In 1915, he was awarded the St. Anne’s 
medal third degree for “exceptionally dedicated service and special labors.” 
In 1918, he was finally appointed full professor (this time Greyvs helped in 
the process), and in 1919 he became Rector of what was now Petrograd 
University.'° Still, the fact that he managed to combine the straight-faced 
persona of a hard-working academic (in Greyvsian manner) with the 
Dionysian mysticism of an Ivanovian poet should not be entirely surprising. 


° This appointment was partly due—in the new Soviet era—to his outsider 
status, which will be commented on more later. 
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To put the matter with flippantly reductive simplicity, one might see this as 
the emergence of his paternal theatrical-artistic heritage in conjunction with 
his mother’s elite intellectual heritage. However, for Greyvs the two sides 
were not a mix to be countenanced. 

The seriousness of the clash of two world-views that occurred in the 
fall-out between Karsavin and Greyvs can be gauged in a letter Karsavin 
wrote at the height of their disagreement, which concerned the appointment 
to a full professorship: “You, | presume, consider me a dangerous person 
(professor), a theoretician and practitioner of the chaotic destruction of 
tradition and the replacement of it by something of a disordered inspiration. 
In my opinion, this is not correct. But this is not the issue at present, but 
rather the fact that | am for you, as I see it, a successor or undesirable heir” 
(in Sveshnikov, 2009). There may have been an element of snobbery at play 
here. For at the time of his appointment, the history faculty of pre- 
Revolutionary St. Petersburg University was divided into two camps along 
class-lines: one group, including Greyvs, was made up of men of upper class, 
landed origin who confidently embraced a firm liberal politics; the other was 
of a more rag-tag social origin with less self-confidence on issues that 
mattered.'' Karsavin, the son of a ballet-dancer who struggled for a living, 
fell squarely into the second group. They often felt patronized by the first, 
and there is a clear element of this both in Karsavin’s defensiveness and in 
his consequent desire to shock his elders and self-perceived betters. Although 
the growing list of publications and state awards were turning Karsavin into a 
solid man of the establishment of the sort who might indeed be a “worthy 
successor” to Greyvs, another less solid Karsavin kept breaking out of the 
mould and winking ironically at the professorial statue. 

This attitude, combined with lack of self-confidence and ambiguity 
towards his subject-matter and his own boldness (Karsavin protested in one 
of his letters to Greyvs that far from being arrogant, as some assumed, he was 
wracked by self-doubt), also gives Karsavin’s new work a certain similarity 
of spirit with other creations of the Silver Age period. In retrospect, it is 
interesting to note that two other works appeared at the same time as FMR: 
Florensky’s Pillar and Ground of the Truth and Rozanov’s Moonlight 
People: A Metaphysics of Christianity. Florensky’s Pillar and Ground also 
shows the influence of Ivanov and symbolism in general, and Rozanov’s 
Moonlight People contained a provocative “revisionist” thesis concerning the 
nature of Christianity.'? While its provocativeness far outstrips anything in 


"| See M. Boitsov (1994). 

2 In sum, Rozanov trics to show that the ancient fathers and founders of 
Christianity were all secret hermaphrodites and sodomites. whose inclinations had 
distorted the original joyous spirit of Christianity. Rozanov wavers between rejecting 
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FMR and although Rozanov’s work is of a different genre and has different 
motivations, both are linked by a certain bold rebelliousness and a daring 
desire to apply the scrutiny of the “scientist-romantic” to the sacred heritage 
of the Christian faith—without it quite being clear whether the author is 
within or outside the fold. Florensky, a priest, was obviously writing as a 
Christian, but all three works struggle to articulate a new attitude to faith 
which will be compatible with the new sensibilities of modern scientific man, 
the man of unstable and disintegrating culture. 

Indeed, in examining Karsavin, certain congruities of spirit more 
than content constantly suggest themselves with the work of Rozanov, the 
most antinomian of Silver Age writers. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Rozanov hailed Karsavin as: “free ... and so much more; ... culturally 
mature, standing completely on his own two feet, the friend of a whole host 
of young professors. Later, Karsavin would scatter his work with (not 
entirely approving) references to Rozanov’s work. Certainly, FMR is 
positively demure and tame compared to Moonlight People, and was far less 
widely acclaimed or influential than Pillar and Ground. This is because its 
scope is still quite specialized, and aimed at a far narrower audience. 
Karsavin was still a novice in terms of the mix of high journalism, popular 
scholarship and literary philosophy that characterized the writings of 
Rozanov, Bulgakov and others. But to some extent it already approximated 
this novel genre, and is almost an exit from standard academic history into 
something closer to what Rozanov and Florensky were engaged in. Thus it is 
only retrospectively that grouping these works makes sense. 

Part of the shock lay precisely, as Greyvs phrased it, in “the author’s 
beloved belief in ... the irreconcilably antinomian nature of religious 
consciousness” (FMR, 401).'* The love of antinomy in Karsavin and other 
thinkers of this period was partly a new way of viewing the world, and partly 
one is tempted to think, a function of their own essential ambiguity towards 


Christianity in toto, and embracing a less ascetic, neo-pagan “Russian” version of it. 
The neo-Christian, anti-ascetic reformist attitude to Christianity was common to many 
Russian religious thinkers of the period. Florensky was close friends with Rozanov, 
and shared many of his neo-Christian assumptions, but tried to steer him closer to 
traditional Christian belief. 

'3 Karsavin’s later pursuit of the personal philosophical-publicist genre 
would make the affinity much plainer (although both now and later, Karsavin always 
remained much closer to the world of academic scholarship than his fellow Russian 
religious philosophers, and so never quite achieved their fame). Still, in the more 
closed world in which it appeared, the academy, FMR was just as shocking and 
groundbreaking as Rozanov’s and Florensky’s books. 

4 For further detail, see the discussion in Klementiev (1997) of the ex- 
change of opinions between Kareev, Greyvs and other members of the history faculty. 
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tradition and the past, an ambiguity given extra intensity when the past in 
question was that of Western Europe. In what follows, we will summarize the 
main theses of this work, so important are they for considering Karsavin’s 
later development.'° Our next step will be to focus on certain philosophical 
assumptions that Karsavin implicitly and explicitly puts forward there, and 
this will serve as an introduction to his later purely philosophical works. 
Finally, we will consider the critics’ reaction to the work, some of them the 
product of the emotional or social factors just sketched, but others logically 
and intellectual well-motivated. Having done this, we will have gained a 
picture of how Karsavin viewed history, philosophy and religion in his first 
independent and mature work, which for the first time embraced all three 
areas. It will then be possible to trace how the elements in FMR were 
developed in later work, both philosophical and historical. 


4, The Foundations of Medieval Religiosity (1915-1916) 
A. The main theses 


The main theses of FMR are found in the middle two chapters of the 
book, although in a sense the whole of FMR is an extended “thesis,” a 
theoretical concentration of the more detailed work done in the Essays. In the 
earlier work, he had decided to sacrifice generalization for detail, and in FMR 
he set out to rectify this.'° The two axes of the “foundations of medieval 


'S To some extent, the perception that Karsavin was a “historian” until he 
left Russia, and then a philosopher for a decade or so afterwards, is not fully accurate. 
Certainly Greyvs and his supporters would have confiscated the title of historian from 
Karsavin some time before then. Instead Karsavin’s history was more in the vein of 
what would later be called in Russian “culturology.” But at that time it was an 
anomalous new creation, a transitional discipline in between literature, philosophy 
and standard historical research—a new creation for a new age, as was fitting for a 
student of transitional ages. This will become clear as we work our way through these 
main theses. 

'6 In this sense FMR was the fulfillment of a promise that Karsavin had 
made to himself in the Foreword to Essays on Religious Life in Italy in the XI-XII] 
Centuries, when he had written of a choice that faced him in deciding on what kind of 
work his Master’s thesis would be: “It was necessary in order to keep this work 
streamlined either to leave aside the communication of a significant part of my 
observations, which seemed to me to have a clear value, and to limit myself to the 
circle of interests already sketched above; or else, scorning architectonic tasks, to try 
and convey immediately what had been described in various ways, at the risk that the 
book would be a ‘rudis indigestaque moles’, but in the hope that the external disorder 
would not interfere with its main aims. Having decided in favor of the latter, the 
author accepts all... reproaches .. .” (Essays, xviit). 
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religiosity,” treated in the chapters two and three, emerge as an interactive 
combination of dogma and deed. 

In the Introduction, Karsavin had already defined his subject-matter, 
religiosity, as those elements of belief that have a direct and real impact on 
the actions and behavior of the believer, as opposed to belief, which consists 
of unassimilated propositional content. The central chapters thus contain very 
little discussion of traditional Catholic dogmas or scholastic analyses of 
them, for while “it is possible that for some mystic the doctrine of the Trinity 
is also an object of religiosity,” Karsavin believes that in general the religious 
behavior of this period was driven by other, more deeply-rooted elements of 
belief. 

In Essays, Karsavin had written that “my interests are directed 
towards the religiosity of wide layers of society, to the ‘religious masses.”” In 
a footnote, he had clarified: 


By “religious mass” | mean not only and not primarily the 
religiosity of the lower orders of society, which in addition 
are known to us only indirectly and very incompletely. The 
“religiosity of the masses” is that common religious fund 
out of which and on which all the religious movements of 
the epoch grow up; it is that which is common in the 
religiosity of, say, St. Francis and some Johan of Lugio, of 
Pope Innocent III and Valda. (Essays, xvi) 


The data in Essays, which he was now reworking in FMR, therefore 
already excluded “non-typical,” elitist productions of the period, and focused 
on that which would better display typical religiosity: chronicles, legends, 
attitudes to the cult, diaries (such as that of Salimbene), sermons, acts of 
canonization, acts of transfer and dedication of relics, and the acts of 
inquisitorial tribunals. High scholastic analysis of dogma was only treated 
inasmuch as it was reworked and transmitted beyond narrow scholastic 
circles in “vulgarized form” through sermons. 

Several of the chapters in Essays had been devoted to the history of 
heretical movements (the Valdensians and Cathars), others to offshoots of 
orthodox ones (the Brothers of the Holy Spirit, the Arnoldians, the Humiliati, 
Flagellenti and so on), and two major chapters treated the history of the 
Franciscan movement. Karsavin had tried to avoid the temptation ‘“‘to 
consider all movements to be offshoots of Arnoldism or Catharism, to spend 
time and effort in fruitless searches for the dependence of one movement on 
another, or to derive the early Renaissance from the religiosity of Francis of 
Assissi” (Essays, XVi—xvii). 

This was because he considered that mere genetic derivation would 
ignore underlying well-springs of religiosity inspiring different movements. 
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Thus he had tried to “analyze carefully one after another of the clearest 
movements and define what its nature was and what the main stimulus of 
each one was, and then to see whether these stimuli could not be reduced to a 
few extremely simple ones.”'’ In FMR, satisfied that he had sampled enough 
ground to extract these simple representative stimuli, he set about 
expounding his results. 

The second chapter of FMR presents his generalizations about the 
foundation of vulgar dogma. The most basic and “simple” “foundation of 
vulgar dogma,” then, animating the actual “religiosity” of medieval man, is 
the idea of “metaphysical power.” For the epithet to the second chapter 
Karsavin chose a revealing quote from Schelling (a philosophical luxury he 
did not permit himself in Essays): “History is never a fully completed 
revelation of the absolute, which in order to manifest itself, divides into the 
cognized and the unconscious, the free and the speculative, but itself, in the 
inaccessible light of its being, is an eternal identity and the eternal basis of 
the harmony between these elements.” This gives some idea of the 
philosophical assumptions underlying FMR, which will be discussed in some 
detail later. 

In light of the Schelling quotation, and other explicit comments 
given in the conclusion and introduction, it appears that “metaphysical 
power” is a supernatural reality connected somehow to the “absolute,” whose 
appearance in the world of history is real but to some extent conceptually 
underdetermined. Interactions with metaphysical power receive different 
names in different historical epochs, and are interpreted by the believer’s 
consciousness according to the ideas of his religious tradition. 

In Karsavin’s terminology, this is expressed by saying that the 
power received by-mystics, priests or laymen depends for its interpretation on 
the “fund” of religious ideas. Further, there is a common psychic 


"7 At the end of his Foreword, he had written: “Whether it was right to bring 
together orthodox and heretical tendencies, and construct an interaction between the 
extreme and moderate religious-moral ideals and the characterization of different 
aspects of religious life, is still early for me to judge. But if the main traits of the 
religiosity of the XII-XII centuries have been indicated accurately, then the main 
task of this preliminary research which has cleared away the overgrown paths of the 
historical process can be considered fulfilled” (Essays, xx). FMR shows that by 1915, 
he evidently did consider the direction taken in Essays to be correct, and that further 
generalizations (the discovery of “extremely simple ... stimuli”) based on the 
intuition of a link between orthodoxy and heresy were justified and fruitful. The link 
(“antinomian” in nature—a very RPS way of viewing reality) was now summarized 
by positing a shared “religiosity” consisting of vulgar dogma and religious activity, on 
the grounds that deeds and not propositional assent tell the cultural historian more 
about the ¢vypical twelfth-century person’s belief system. 
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consciousness belonging to what Karsavin calls the “average person” of this 
period who is the “bearer of the fund.”'® The average person interprets 
manifestations of metaphysical power according to the “systems” of belief 
contained in the fund. These beliefs are passed down and preserved by his 
religious tradition, and in the course of time they evolve and develop 
organically due to the contributions made to them by individuals. 

Four systems of belief dominate the fund: polytheism, monotheism, 
dualism and pantheism. No system is consistently realized in society or the 
individual, and within the fund the systems are engaged in a constant and 
fluid process of dialectical alternation. The religious fund of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is fundamentally antinomian and unstable, and so 
medieval religiosity and action is contradictory and imperfect. To what extent 
this is true of human religiosity in general, or of Catholic Christianity in 
particular, cannot be fully gauged from FMR, but Karsavin takes up these 
more general though obviously related questions in later works. 

Polytheism, transmitted to Christianity from Italy’s (and others’) 
pagan past, contains a belief in an unlimited number of spirits and gods. The 
polytheistic layer of the fund is a constant chaotic substrate which the more 
recent systems of dualism and monotheism strive to organize. Thus dualism 
assigns most spirits and gods the role of evi! demons, while siphoning off 
some spirits as saints, and the chief god of course is now the Father of Jesus 
Christ. Monotheism cannot tolerate the independent existence of the Devil 
and demons and they, together with the saints, become utterly dependent 
tools in the hands of the almighty God—as does man. 

But neither monotheism nor dualism is entirely true or satisfactory 
as a system of belief governing religious life. Monotheism, by denying the 
independence of evil, goes against a very real feeling of people of the epoch 
for the reality of sin; its assumption that God controls everything also takes 
away human freedom, and leads to passivity. Still, passivity and the deeply 
held doctrine of predestination, given extra conviction in Augustine’s 
version, are attractive to many mentalities, so that monotheism enjoys a 
certain stability. Dualism, on the other hand, while it leaves room for the 
feeling of sin and popular belief in the devil, ultimately undermines God’s 
and the Church’s power. 

Thus these two partial systems, which try to correct the chaos of 
polytheism—in which devil, spirits, and the metaphysical power of 
magicians and priests are all perceived in unassimilated fashion as having 
equal status—themselves overlap and interchange, sometimes in one and the 


'8 As we saw, extremely similar though undeveloped terms had appeared in 
the Foreword to Essays, but they were part of the “architectonic” part of the thesis 
which Karsavin relegated for investigation elsewhere. 
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same person, occasionally degenerating back into an _ unstructured 
polytheism. Polytheism is more characteristic of the uneducated lower layers 
of society and dualism of the educated layers, but Karsavin’s point is that 
both tendencies are dormant in every soul. 

A fourth “systemic” option to make sense of man’s interaction with 
the metaphysical power constantly impinging on the real world is pantheism. 
In most individuals the first three systems co-exist uneasily and “are found in 
a state of unstable equality only due to an unconscious state of religiosity.” 
Pantheism arises when the individual begins to ponder these contradictions 
and tries to find a way out of them; these meditations are triggered by or 
trigger mystical experience. Out of the idea of mystical union with God, there 
often arises a heightened sense of the godliness of man and the world, and 
from there it is a short step to seeing God and the world as a unity. The 
logical climax of such an approach is to blur all distinctions, be they 
polytheistic, dualistic or monotheistic: even demons are holy, and evil is an 
illusion. 

This is concretely illustrated in the Brothers of the Holy Spirit (a 
heretical offshoot of the Franciscan movement) or in some of the utterances 
of St. Angela of Foligno’ (also a Franciscan, who criticized the Brothers’ 
excesses). However, Karsavin’s point is once again that these tendencies are 
dormant even in orthodox individuals—just as the extreme neo-Manichean 
dualism of the Cathars is found embryonically in the presuppositions and 
sometimes the explicit statements of more orthodox figures and movements. 

Thus Aquinas’ distinction between first-order (God’s work) and 
second-order causality (nature’s law-governed functioning) is a defense 
against the widespread dualistic feeling that the world and God constitute two 
utterly unrelated spheres of activity. However, Aquinas’ not fully successful 
high scholastic system, in attempting to give this dualistic view a 
monotheistic correction, risks sliding into a monism (God and nature are now 
described by the same terms) that could potentially slide further into 
pantheism. 

The four interlocking systems of the fund thus give rise to different 
views about the meaning of metaphysical power. This has clear repercussions 
for the interpretation of three key ideas inherited by the fund for interpreting 
the supernatural: the idea of grace, the idea of faith, and the idea of the 
church. 

Metaphysical power is often interpreted as the grace of God. Grace 
is more or less direct interaction with God, for grace is a gift from God, and 
in more mystical and pantheistic individuals, the gift of God himself. Grace, 


'? In his own later philosophical work, St. Angela was to play a pivotal role: 
see ch. 2. 
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in accordance with the ideas of the fund, is interpreted as a very material 
metaphysical power. Just as certain writers speak of the Trinity having a 
shadow, or the amount of space taken up by angels (10,000 in a monk’s cell), 
so grace is a power that leaves physical traces: it is manifested, for example, 
by making “a person capable of crying, and crying so that on his cheeks 
become visible the paths left by the flowing tears, giving him the ‘gift of 
tears’, so valued by the ‘Middle Ages’.” Other physical manifestations of 
metaphysical grace include the imbuing of water or oil with power (at 
baptism and chrismation). In this sense, for medieval consciousness grace is 
“subtle matter.” 

This immediately links into the question of how to obtain and 
channel this power. And here the traditional concept of church is given a 
particular meaning. The church makes saints and saints are seen as mediums 
of metaphysical power. The church consecrates relics and cultic objects, and 
it performs the Eucharist. While all these elements have a “high” meaning, 
the religious consciousness sees them in its own terms: as quasi-magical and 
sometimes literally magical artifacts that give the recipient power. 

At one end of the spectrum, this power is religious-moral: the power 
to do good. But this interpretation of power depends on the dualistic system, 
A polytheistic system does not think in terms of good or bad: the consecrated 
host can be used by priests as a talisman, and in a more extreme instance as 
an aphrodisiac by prostitutes wishing to attract clients. In like manner, the 
“secular” “polytheistic” magic of amulets, spells, vows and pacts with the 
spirits, is viewed on a continuum with “church magic.” Here the fund’s 
underlying idea of metaphysical power is one and the same, but the “surface” 
analyses as given by its two systems are radically and shockingly different. 
(Importantly, of course, Karsavin’s own juxtaposition of the high and low on 
a single continuum is also shocking, so that it is not surprising that the 
architect of an exactly contemporary “metaphysics of Christianity,” Vasily 
Rozanov, read Karsavin with such pleasure). 

The meaning of grace and the church is seen in a still different way 
by the pantheistic system. The limitation of power to the cult seems arbitrary 
for monism, and the church unnecessary: 


Is the luxuriant cult of the church needed then; is it not 
Judaism? Angela of Foligno was about to take communion 
when she heard a Divine voice: “Beloved! All bounty is in 
you and you are going to receive all bounty.” “And I 
began,” says Angela, “to think: if all bounty is in you, why 
are you going to receive all bounty?” (FMR, 150) 


Angela draws back from these impious conclusions, but these clear 
tendencies are taken to their logical conclusion by the Almaricians and other 
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mystical pantheists. In their system the church is equated with the world and 
metaphysical power is open to all, not needing to be channeled by the clergy. 

Again, monotheistic scholasticism steps in here and tries to give 
greater precision to the deep and amorphous notion of grace/power. Four 
levels of God-man interaction are assumed: 1) substantia or essentia; 2) 
praesentia; 3) potentia; 4) gratia.”° Also a limit on mystical union is proposed 
in the idea of a union of the wil/s of man and God, rather than their essences, 
which presupposes an actual deification of man. However, in practice these 
distinctions break down, and the mystic is always inclined to deny that there 
can be any being outside of the Absolute, especially if he has not passed 
through the “monotheistic crucible of scholasticism” and is half-educated. 

Once again, Karsavin’s point here is to see scholasticism as a 
“surface” phenomenon, and the “data” which it tries to organize as far deeper 
and more impactful. Likewise, mysticism—often seen as one of the major 
phenomena of the crowning period of medieval religion—is not seen as 
providing direct contact with and interpretation of the divine. It too is 
secondary, acting on the far deeper concepts embedded in the “fund.” As 
such, mysticism is a power which merely deepens the already deeply 
engraved tendencies of the fund and so has many and contradictory functions 
and effects. In Karsavin’s words: 


Mysticism brings superficial religiosity to life, and 
mysticism also deprives it of value, it depersonalizes man 
and it also gives him freedom, it strengthens dualism by 
adding depths to the perception of sinfulness and the 
metaphysical powers, and destroys it by referring it to God 
and through its pantheism; it gives complete conviction to 
ancient polytheism and swallows it up by its own 
uncovering of the Divinity of everything. Traditional 
dogma finds support in mysticism, but grace loses its value 
in it. Is the dogma of the Incarnation of Christ needed and 
consequently the whole salvation of man built upon it for 
the mystic in whom Christ is incarnated? Isn’t it necessary 
to expand the concept of godmanhood so as to regard any 
member of the sect and perhaps any person in general as 
Christ? (FMR, 173) 


°° That is, the essence of God (unknowable in this life); the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist; the power of God; and God’s grace. Each is accessible for 
different stages of believer and belief. 
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Still, mysticism and religiosity have their own pattern of dialectical 
alternation. Mysticism may lead away from the church, but in the desire of 
mystics to share their insights and the love God has given them, they come 
back to the idea of a community of believers. Not all of these believers have 
such free access to the grace that mysticism claims is freely available, and 
thus they must confront again the question of an authoritative, reliable 
channel for grace—which is what the church is. Non-mystical scholastics, for 
their part, cannot deny the lure of experience over abstract discourse, and so 
they struggle to assign symbolic categories to the fruits of mysticism, to bring 
the ineffable to the reach of all, making it, that is, the heritage of the church. 

And this dynamic in fact leads to the third chapter of FMR, where 
Karsavin examines “the foundations of religious activity.” 

Karsavin’s defined object of study, “religiosity,” already contains 
the notion of the live connection between belief and action: religiosity 
includes those beliefs that manifest as action. And one of the beliefs of the 
medieval fund was itself in the necessary connection of faith-belief and 
deeds. Thus “vulgar dogma” and “religious activity,” while distinct, are 
closely connected for the medieval bearers of the fund. Indeed, 


ignorant people live by their religious-moral hopes, in 
religious activity for them is the whole of life, the whole of 
faith. They define the belonging of a person to the true 
church not by his teaching, but by his life. Action-based 
religiosity governs man’s searching in the realm of vulgar 
dogma and defines its character no less than activity is 
governed by dogma. (FMR, 201) 


The main engine of religious activity is the belief in salvation, the 
desire of the soul to get to Heaven and avoid Hell in the afterlife. But the 
concept of salvation and activity needed to achieve it are again interpreted 
through the filter of the four systems. However, there is another crucial 
dialectic that dominates the interpretation of religious activity: the question of 
how right belief is connected with right activity, and how right activity can be 
achieved by those who cannot appreciate the subtleties of right belief. 

This is a period when heresy is manifold and literacy low. The 
religious fund is itself an unstable collection of competing systems, and itself 
proposes many forms of magical or quasi-magical forms of the manipulation 
of metaphysical power by which the believer can attain salvation.”! However, 


21 ri : : . 
Again, Karsavin mixes in among more conventional examples of 


religious practice shocking cases: the man who steals the Christ-child from a 
Madonna or the individual who tortures a Christ-figure on a crucifix—both in order to 
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the solution proposed by the monotheistic (often segueing into moralistic 
dualism) system of scholasticism appeals to the authority of the church: the 
simple believer can have a (fully or partly) “content-less faith,” which can be 
implicitly filled out through faith that the belief of the church, whatever it 
may be, is correct. Then whatever soteriological and correct belief the church 
holds is ascribed to the believer. In this way, the idea of “church” becomes 
the driving principle of religious action. And again, the scholastic Thomas’ 
formulation of “fides implicita””’ is a post facto recognition of the logic of 
(one part of) the fund. 

However, given the connection between belief and deeds this idea of 
the church’s authority and the believer’s implicit faith (and consequent right 
action) encounters a number of antinomies. Firstly, the mystic challenges this 
Status quo: he has perfect knowledge, and thus no faith! This is the objection 
of the pantheistic system. Then there is the simple man or indeed the 
somewhat dubious Catholic mystic whose beliefs are fully or borderline 
heretical: however, such individuals are deemed saved due to their respect for 
the church hierarchy; all that was wrong in their belief is corrected, and they 
are saved not for what they confessed explicitly but instead for what they 
believed implicitly through the church. The monotheistic-dualistic solution 
thus assumes an odd split between often false conscious belief and an implied 
unconscious and “unknown” true belief. 

No less challenging than the mystic who “knows it all” is the 
heretic, whose righteousness is often visibly greater than that of Catholics. 
Cathars, Albigensians and Brothers of the Holy Spirit lead lives free of 
debauchery, drunkenness and hypocrisy. This too challenges the assumed 
necessary connection between right action and right belief. (This theory 
ultimately claims that the righteous deeds of heretics are deceptive and in fact 
evil). Finally, given that the content of belief is made unimportant by this 
harmonizing theory of the scholastics, the question arises in sharp form: how 
can one acquire this belief? It cannot be by action, which follows belief. Nor 
cannot it be by intellect, for this is what the theory bypasses, and anyway the 
tenets of belief are beyond complete logical expression. Thus another key 
idea is that true faith, like grace, is an undeserved gift of God. Once again, 
this receives support in the fatalistic and monist theory of predestination. 


extract promises of bounty and success from God. This is amoral religious practice 
involving manipulation of metaphysical power, which for Karsavin is another 
manifestation of the same religious fund. 

>? Karsavin quotes Thomas’ formula: gui credit fidem ecclesiae veram esse, 
in hoc quasi implicite credit singular, quae sub fide ecclesiae continentur. [He who 
believes that the faith of the Church is true by that means implicitly believes al] that is 
contained in the faith of the Church.] 
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A related source of unresolved tension in religious activity arises in 
the understanding of righteousness and holiness. The monotheistic-scholastic 
theory held that the metaphysical power necessary for salvation comes 
through the sacraments of the church. The church itself is a storehouse of this 
power which is contained in the clergy. That is, as understood by the fund, 
“the clergy are necessary for the fulfillment of acts of church magic, without 
which one cannot live or be saved.” But the fine distinction between a 
priest’s personal righteousness and sacramental power raises questions. 

First, there is the practice of simony and the low moral level of 
priests. Then there is the presence of saints, who are also able to receive and 
dispense metaphysical power, either when alive or through their relics. In 
addition, it is well-known that laymen can in extreme cases (“in articulo 
necessitatis”) perform rites like confession or baptism (there is the case of the 
Jew who baptized himself successfully just before his death). 

This leads some to question whether the separation of sacred power 
from righteousness or saintliness is necessary, and whether there need be a 
monopoly on the sacraments. The church, the vehicle of salvation, which in 
narrowest dualistic form is reduced to the clergy with laypeople taking a 
merely receptive role, is then reconfigured as a broader organism: for the 
Amalicians, “the church is the world,” and Ovid is a lesser but still true 
revelation, alongside Augustine. Even a still orthodox mystic like Richard of 
St. Victor leans towards such an opinion. Again, these are interpretations of 
the underlying concept of metaphysical power by the four systems in the 
sphere of activity, i.e. salvation. 

Thus one of the three core concepts of the fund, “church,” also 
fluctuates. Drawing on the deep ideas of the fund, it is defined by heretic and 
catholic alike as a body of right believers and the locus of metaphysical 
power in the world. But these underlying terms are interpreted through 
pantheistic, monotheistic or dualistic filters. The pantheist sectarian attains 
belief and grace directly: but even he ends up dividing the world into fellow- 
sectarians and outsiders, which results in what Karsavin calls “pantheistic 
dualism.” The dualist-monotheist limits grace and belief to the authority of 
the church hierarchy, but her own mystics push at dissolving the boundaries 
between church and not-church—so struggling against what would be an 
otherwise simplistic and ultimately Manichean division of the world into 
absolute good and evil, rather than a corpus permixtum. 


?3 Fellow-sectarians are “good”; all else initially has the status of “nothing,” 
being outside the good. However, it is hard to see enemies of the sect as “nothings”: 
evidently there are something! Thus, what is outside the sect/true world soon takes on 
the aspect of positive evil—resulting in a dualist position coexisting with a basic 
pantheist orientation; hence Karsavin’s at first paradoxical (and often-used) label, 
dualist pantheism. 
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In a relatively rare moment, Karsavin gives an endorsement of the 
official Catholic church, which appears to be able to reach some resolution of 
these antinomies, writing: 


The idea of the church and especially the idea of the 
Catholic church is the foundation of religiosity and its most 
important organizing aspect. ... Only undoubted tradition, 
only true faith can lead a person between the Scylla and 
Charbydis of heresy, and the only one strong enough to 
protect the truth is the universal, Catholic church. “The ark 
of Moses exists to this day. ...” The Apostle Peter began 
to drown when he started doubting and Christ came to his 
rescue. In like manner the “bride of Christ” comes to the 
rescue of those drowning in the stormy waves of 
religiosity. (FMR, 312) 


Thus, comments Karsavin, it is entirely natural for heretics to feel an 
affection for the mother Church, and they constantly come back to it; even in 
their aberrations they mimic the structures of that Church: the lay/clergy 
distinction is repeated, for instance, in the distinction between the perfecti 
and ordinary sect members among the Valdensians. And the latter also have a 
hierarchy. According to Karsavin, “just let the Pope live and preach in the 
apostolic manner and the Valdensians would have rejected their own 
hierarchy. But the Pope is engaged in compromises and thus the Valdensians 
have their ‘majoralis’ {elders}.” 

Next, the fund in its dimension of religious activity also contains a 
religious-moral ideal for the attainment of salvation. Once again, it has an 
unstable antinomian form. The ideal exists in two varieties: the extreme ideal 
and the moderate ideal. Each ideal, in turn, contains a negative or ascetic, and 
positive or “agapic”~* aspect. As with other aspects of the fund, they alternate 
dialectically, starting off as opposed to each other, and then overlapping. 

On a literal reading of the Gospel and elements of church tradition, 
the true ideal of salvation as preached by Christ involves a complete rejection 
of property and bodily pleasures. This constitutes the extreme ideal. It is 
interpreted and applied by the fund using the notion of personal salvation, 
and through the filter of the dualistic system it takes on a world-rejecting hue. 
Indeed, it becomes in essence egotistic—all concerns except personal 
salvation are minimized and sidelined. 


** Karsavin’s Russian term is karitativny—telated to charity or caritas (Lt.). 
love. I translate this using the Greek equivalent. agape. 
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Thus, the ideal ends by seeing the poor as existing to save the rich 
and help others on the path to helping themselves. Deeds of charity are 
computed and executed mechanically to offset one’s own sins (the system of 
indulgences arises here). And “the aspect of compassion takes second place 
and disappears or is replaced by a gastronomy of ascesis. Any suffering is 
connected to the image of Christ, is seen as an ascetic feat drawing the 
sufferer close to Him, a testing sent down by Him.” Thus, St. Angela eats a 
crust of leprous scab with as much delight as if it was the communion host. 
St. Bernard steps over the prostrate body of his own mother to enter the 
monastery. Another ascetic enjoins: “Have you lost the love of your 
relatives? No—they never loved you, but what was yours. Like flies on 
honey, like wolves round a corpse, so does this crowd run after booty and not 
the person.” Attendance at the Eucharist, so good for salvation of one’s own 
soul, takes priority over helping a brother in distress. 

In this extreme ascetic ideal, Karsavin sees 


a repetition of an old Augustinian thought which is even 
couched in Augustine’s words, [in which] the egocentrism 
of the medieval love of God, overcome by only a few in the 
XII century, is revealed as a powerful movement of love in 
the XIH-XIV centuries. But even Eckhardt says: “I place 
abstention higher than compassion, for compassion is 
nothing but when a person goes out of himself for the 
sufferings of his neighbors, due to which his heart becomes 
darkened.” (FMR, 231) 


The other side of the extreme ideal is the moderate ideal, tailor- 
made for the majority who do not have the strength to follow this ascetic 
path. In effect, it is symbolism which brings the extreme ideal within the 
grasp of the masses: literal moments are given allegorical meaning. Imitation 
of Christ is achieved by the priest in merely officiating at the Eucharist, an 
office transmitted with the metaphysical power, or grace, revealed at 
Pentecost and passed on since: hence there is no need to be bodily tortured 
and undergo wracking fasts as Christ did. Literal poverty as practiced by St. 
Francis is replaced by a mental attitude of poverty, often among descendants 
of his followers who pursue the Franciscan ideal in now greatly enriched 
monasteries. However, Karsavin points to those places where, as with 
experiential mysticism and more hide-bound discursive religiosity, one 
segues into another: the symbolic contemplation of Christ’s suffering and 
wounds is manifested literally in the stigmata. Thus the moderate ideal 
continues to have value and to feed off the severity of the strict ideal. 

Finally, both ideals are infused with new life and humanity through 
their positive, agapic aspect. Having passed through rejection, positive fruits 
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follow. Poverty starts off as negative, but soon the ascetic falls in love with 
the pleasures of poverty. Abstention from the world sends the mystic into the 
arms of God’s love and that love spills over onto humans. Ascesis in order to 
save oneself becomes ascesis for the sake of giving that self to God and 
others. 

But once again, an antinomy is lurking here. When the religious- 
active ideal goes beyond self, it can become adogmatic and pantheistic. 
Those who love only for forgiveness of sins are said to love too weakly, for 
true love “seeks no reward but God himself.” Even finding God is not a 
reward: one must lose the sense of reward and punishment and even of the 
self, which is lost in God—and here familiar dangers arise. Moral distinctions 
are elided, everything is seen as divine; the boundaries of the church are 
erased. 

Catholic mystics engaged in the agapic ideal thus struggle with the 
temptation of falling into the “pantheistic system.” St. Bernard is ordered 
back to earth at the height of his ecstasy. St. Francis makes it clear that given 
a choice between kissing the hand of a saint and kissing the hand of a priest, 
he would choose the priest: thus he places the grace of the church above the 
grace of mysticism, even though the Pope has ruled that saints also have the 
grace of the priesthood. But St. Francis’ logic is not convincing even for 
some of his followers. 

One solution here, which it seems that Karsavin particularly 
admires, is that of Richard of St. Victor. He pictures the soul’s return to earth 
after mystical communion with God as an imitation of the incarnation of the 
divine Logos when Christ descended from heaven and took flesh. For 
Karsavin, this is a rare moment where the mystical tendency and traditional 
dogma are given a synchronic interpretation—an exception that rather proves 
the rule regarding the antinomian state of medieval religiosity, in which 
dogma, action and contemplation often conflict. In fact, this moment of unio 
oppositorum anticipates in some degree developments in Karsavin’s own 
later thought. 


REKAKE KE RERAE 


The above, stripped of course of much rich anecdotal detail and 
support, summarizes FMR’s portrait of medieval “religiosity” as manifested 
in vulgar dogma and its close correlation in religious activity, both of them 
soaked in the catalyzing element of mysticism. It is this religiosity, founded 
on a fund of four dialecticaliy alternating systems of belief, which according 
to Karsavin permeates all levels of church and society for the two hundred 
culminating years of the Middle Ages. The fund is also intended to explain 
the erratic psychology of the medieval human type in which “the poet of 
pantheistic love will suddenly become a stubborn fighter of demons. . . . Pope 
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Gregory IX, the friend of St. Francis, is reduced to tears out of love for the 
humble life of the friars and himself sings the praises of Lady Poverty, and he 
too more than anyone else stubbornly and without shame fights for conquest 
of the world.” Or take Dominic, the prophet of love, who is an evil dog for 
the Lord, sending heretics to the flames.” 

It also maps out the psychic terrain underlying scholastic 
discussions of free will and grace, and shows the moments where high 
rhetoric and obscure belief fuse, such as the moment of abstruse theology and 
base superstition when St. Thomas discusses with true dialectical precision 
the issue of whether the offspring of the consorting of a demon with a female 
human is to be considered human or not. 

It remains to consider the reaction that Karsavin’s thesis produced 
on his contemporaries, and to explore further the metaphysical and 
philosophical assumptions informing this work at every turn. These will 
prove crucial in understanding Karsavin’s later philosophical and religious 
works. For in a sense, as should be clear even from this brief summary, FMR 
throws down a philosophical-theological challenge, which will be grappled 
with and solved in different ways by the author himself: 


... for the religiosity of the Middle Ages is characterized 
by indefiniteness, fluidity, intermixture, lack of cognitive 
depths, and inability to find one truth which will unify 
contradictions and what are obviously partial truths. 
Religiosity lives in the hope of finding a way out of these 
contradictions, with a vague thirst of a unity of which it has 
some premonition; it dies and fossilizes, remaining with its 
one-sided and schematic decisions. (FMR, 133) 


Karsavin’s later philosophical and historical works will try to 
investigate whether later centuries produced a more holistic synthesis of 
religiosity, and if they did not, whether the religious thought of the present 
can offer that longed-for harmony. 


B. Symbolist and Jamesian elements in FMR 
As discussed, FMR attracted criticism and hostility from Greyvs and 


other members of the history faculty, and given the sometimes blunt and 
categorical nature of its main theses this is in part understandable. Although 


2 Among other things, he suspended Emperor Frederick II for 


perfunctoriness in carrying out the Sixth Crusade, and put his weight behind the 
Northern Crusades, one of whose aims was to conquer Orthodox Russia. 
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this orientation had been implicit in Essays, the dense detail of that work— 
replete with textual criticism of variant sectarian canons, graphs charting the 
descent and interrelatedness of different movements, a dense bibliography 
and appendixes—had obscured for Greyvs the radical premises lurking at the 
base of the work. 

In FMR Karsavin purports to describe the structure of medieval 
religious consciousness, which he refers to in the closing paragraph of the 
book as “the Foremother of all religious ideas and all religious movements.” 
In order to access this consciousness, which is not always manifested 
empirically, a certain subjective art is necessary on the part of the historian. 
The historian must make bold deductive leaps, and introduce general terms in 
order to select the relevant information and filter off the trivial, or put it in 
true perspective. 

The result, as can be seen, is a bold project—which must provoke 
questions as to its nature and accuracy. Karsavin had selected not the history 
of a medieval city, or a religious order, or even a religious-spiritual 
movement such as the Franciscan renaissance. Instead, he set out to describe 
the religious consciousness of an entire epoch, and he was claiming that the 
mentality that he, the historian had discovered, was shared, in greater or 
lesser degree, by everyone regardless of their intellectual or social status: 
farmers, Popes, soldiers, priests, widows, ladies of society and so on. 
Moreover, perhaps paradoxically, Karsavin was claiming to describe not an 
abstract ahistorical human consciousness as such, but a slice of historical 
consciousness as realized in a concrete epoch. 

Greyvs, who in Essays is referred to with affection and respect as 
someone inspiring “friendship and deep respect ... and a dear teacher,” was 
obviously not the inspiration of this way of seeing and organizing the data.”° 
In this section, therefore, an attempt is made to infer the influences of 
contemporary thought on Karsavin’s new approach.” 


°° The other historian acknowledged in the Foreword of Essays is Mikhail I. 
Rostovtsev, later a professor at Yale. His interests were philology and archeology, 
Roman tax and Jand tenure, and later art history. These interests are closer to Greyvs’ 
and unlikely to have directed Karsavin’s thoughts on consciousness in history and the 
philosophical implications flowing from this question. 

77 There is a risk in such inferences. The question of influence is notoriously 
difficult, and a major difference between Essays and FMR—also a source of 
controversy—is the absence of a bibliography. However, such a bibliography would 
not have included non-historical sources and personalities, whose influence on the 
grounding presuppositions of the work go far deeper than archival and other sources. 
The influences inferred below must be seen as probable. Nor should it be forgotten, of 
course, that influences can only be so called if they are creatively integrated and 
adapted into an essentially original synthesis by an original mind. This is pre- 
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AS mentioned, the ambitiousness of FMR shares certain obvious 
similarities with Ivanov and the Symbolist project.”® In G. Obatnin’s phrase, 
symbolism as practiced by Ivanov was engaged in the “appropriation of 
seemingly disparate concepts and ... attempts at unifying them in a single 
fundamental conception. Ideally this conception was to provide an absolute 
answer to all questions concerning both the world and mankind” (Obatnin, 
2003). Hence, one of the driving concerns of the Symbolists was the search 
for an all-embracing synthesis of knowledge. The idea of synthesis was a key 
issue in the reception of FMR by its academic critics. 

Before looking in more detail at the reaction of Karsavin’s 
colleagues to his dissertation, it is worth enlarging on the nature of certain 
affinities that FMR shares with the work of William James, whose work had 
been absorbed eagerly by the first- and second-generation of Symbolists 
starting from the 1890s.°” James’ pragmatism might seem to be at odds with 
the Platonic and realist orientation of Symbolism, which Karsavin also 
shares. Furthermore, James’ pluralism might seem an ill fit to the philosophy 
of all-unity which a “symbolist theologian” like Florensky embraced, and 
which—as the reference to Schelling among other things makes clear— 
Karsavin also subscribed to even at this stage. Symbolist synthesis was about 
pulling elements together to create an all-explaining whole—and Karsavin’s 
explanation of two hundred years of history along a fourfold division very 
much shares this tendency. However, the points of contact between the 
Symbolists and Karsavin in his description of religious consciousness on the 
one hand, and the great American philosopher of religion on the other were 
significant. 


eminently the case for Karsavin, who was not copying but applying the “spirit of his 
age” in a new domain of knowledge. With these cautions in place, we can proceed. 

?8 Ivanov is a convenient figure whose contact with Karsavin is established; 
the influence of other figures will be examined in later chapters. In linking Karsavin 
to Ivanov and RPS tendencies, however, one should not overlook differences: 
Karsavin’s critique of the medieval symbolist approach in FMR as a monotheistic 
system tending towards dualistic devaluation of the world is not fully compatible with 
Ivanov’s far more enthusiastic endorsement of medieval Platonism. 

?? At first glance, it might seem risky to assume that Karsavin had read 
James. However, the link with Ivanov is established, and Ivanov and other Symbolists 
had enthusiastically read and even translated James. Given that James was one of the 
most significant living philosophers of religion whose works were published while 
Karsavin was engaged in his research, the further positing of a direct acquaintance 
also seems likely. The question of the degree of direct or mediated influence need not 
concern us overly, but certain affinities between James and Karsavin, as between 
James and the Russian symbolists, are apparent. 
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As is clear from the above exposition of F/R, both show an interest 
in the ineffable depths of consciousness “below the threshold’”—which James 
referred to as the mother-sea, a term which is strikingly close to Karsavin’s 
“Foremother of all consciousness.” James saw the truth-content of even 
heightened mystical vision as being shaped by “the whole body of our prior 
beliefs”; Karsavin sees mysticism as being shaped by the “fund” of inherited 
beliefs. In this sense, Karsavin also leaves room for a plurality of truths. 
James emphasized the interaction of the human and the supernatural in what 
is a process of truth-formation, and was opposed to the type of rationalism 
whereby “reality is ready-made and complete from all eternity.” Karsavin, 
too, is seeking in FMR to characterize consciousness in its historical 
incarnation, and recognizes the mediated, processual nature of religious truth. 
As such, like James, he is remarkably non-judgmental about what constitutes 
religious experience and like James takes as utterly real the different 
manifestations of consciousness, even if they depart from what orthodox 
religion considers legitimate. 

Perhaps the greatest point of convergence is Karsavin’s essential 
pragmatic definition of real “religiosity” not as consent to rational 
propositions, but as belief tied intrinsically to action. Even mysticism cannot 
by itself yield truth or bypass the test of “activity,” which Karsavin imposes 
as a true measure for what constitutes religiosity in his period. Finally, both 
James and Karsavin derive their results due to their willingness to organize 
data according to grand generalizations: in James’ case the sweeping division 
of philosophers into the tough-minded vs. the tender-minded, and of religious 
mentalities into the healthy-minded vs. the sick soul. Such deductive leaps in 
both cases were a deliberate rebellion against positivism in the study of 
human consciousness—which endeared James to Russian symbolism. 

Karsavin’s pragmatic “Jamesian” tendency in FMR would in later 
works express itself as an overt interest in Bergson, Hartmann and some 
aspects of phenomenology, all of which derived inspiration from and in turn 
inspired James himself. Of course, as with other Russian Jamesians, there 
were obvious differences, the most obvious being Karsavin’s Platonist 
ontology and his preference for “average men” rather than “exotic” mystical 
experience and great men of the spirit. 

It now remains to see how Karsavin’s own colleagues interpreted his 
synthesis of medieval religiosity. Given Karsavin’s commitment to the 
university, it would be their reaction that mattered to him most; he may have 
been reshaping the practice of academic history, but he was still Greyvs’ 
scientific former protégé and now aspiring colleague. 
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C. The academic reaction and the philosophical constructs underlying FMR 


Greyvs criticized three major points: the coherence of the notion of 
“static history”; the nature of Karsavin’s synthesis; and the coherence of the 
terms “average person” and “religious fund.” Each of these amounted to 
undermining the entire value of the work. 

Firstly, Greyvs understood history to be fundamentally an 
uncovering of the cause and effect of how events and institutions arise, 
drawing on social and economic factors. Thus it seemed to him that “the 
work ... is hardly historical.” But in the Introduction, Karsavin defined the 
notion of a “static-historian [who] depicts what was, without asking how it 
came to be ... with him we can here leave aside the methodological bases of 
genetic history, and even more so not develop our own viewpoint on this 
topic (FMR, 28).” In the Conclusion, he further explained: 


I have not attempted to convey the historical development 
of religiosity on these pages, but to explain its internal 
dialectic. ... The religious fund is constantly bubbling and 
moving in different directions. It appears whole only close 
to the centre where the separation into different radii 
sketched here is still not observable. (FMR, 304) 


For Karsavin, these methodological points allowed no compromise; 
the validity of his book depended on them. The last phrase reveals an even 
greater gap between Karsavin and Greyvs: evidently history for the former is 
an observable empirical manifestation of some non-observable trans- 
empirical reality. Such a premise simply formed no part of Greyvs’ 
conceptual artillery, at least as far as history was concerned. However, for a 
student of Soloviev, Trubetskoy, Ivanov, and Schelling who wished to 
integrate their insights into historical scholarship, this was a legitimate and 
necessary idea. 

There seems to be another ideological clash here, too. Greyvs had 
inherited from Foustel de Coulange (under whom he had studied in Paris in 
the 1890s) the theory of historical continuity, believing in “the depth and 
continuity of the influence of forms and institutions of the social order that 
formed in the Roman world on the later evolution of European states.” In his 
1923 Philosophy of History Karsavin would repudiate this theory in favor of 
the discontinuous beginnings of new cultural forms, which cannibalize 
“input” cultures, turning them into something different. Thus searching for 
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origins can be a senseless diversion and the imposition of continuity a 
distortion of reality.*° 

In FMR this is not stated explicitly.*! But the rejection of “genetic” 
history, and the recognition of the autonomous worth of static history implies 
a similar underlying approach. Here, one can speculate that Karsavin may 
already have imbibed the “arythmism” of the Moscow Mathematics School 
through the work of Florensky: since 1900 Moscow mathematicians and like- 
minded thinkers (including the symbolist Andrei Bely) had been trying to 
give theoretical form to the idea that deep aspects of reality are 
discontinuous; the model of continuity was seen by them as outdated and an 
impediment to scientific development. 

The second bone of contention for Greyvs was the nature of 
Karsavin’s synthesis (a loaded term, as we have seen). The charge was that 
Karsavin had shoehorned a disparate mass of data into an artificial and pre- 
existing template (shaped by the “the author’s beloved belief in ... the 
irreconcilably antinomian nature of religious consciousness” [FMR, 401). If 
he had used the inductive method, he would have gathered the facts and let 
them speak for themselves. Instead, he had selected data arbitrarily from 
different times and places, sometimes not even sticking to his two-hundred- 
year period, but bringing in personalities and movements from earlier and 
later times to prove a foregone conclusion about the nature of medieval 
religion. As a result there was “no real synthesis or solid generalization, but 
only numerous transferences and juxtapositions of elements.” 


°° Thus it may seem surpising that Karsavin, for example, quotes the 
doctrine of the harmony of divine and human wills as a medieval solution to 
pantheistic fusion of God and man. The doctrine goes back to fifth-century Eastern 
church fathers, so long predating Karsavin’s period. However, in light of this “static” 
methodology, he is justified: this solution is reinvented or re-assimilated for his own 
contingencies by the “average man” of medieval culture. 

3! But cf, Essays, xvi: “However, the periodisation adopted here for the 
purpose of facilitating research should not obscure the discontinuity of the historical 
process, as terms like the ‘Renaissance’ have obscured it, fortunately only for a time.” 

2 Some of Greyvs’ confusion is justified. To be fair, FMR is often 
annoying in not precisely attributing the mass of quotations to their authors, and there 
were quarrels about Karsavin’s footnoting that were thus not entirely petty. For it is 
sometimes unclear whether contradictory statements belong to the same individual or 
period, and thus whether they are contradictory (or “antinomian”) at all. Even when 
they are attributed, quotations are sometimes far apart and given within no contextual 
or chronological framework, so that as another critic and fellow-student, Olga 
Dobiash-Rozhdestvenskaya, put it, it can appear as if “the author has woven a fragrant 
crown of choice flowers, but outside his hands it quickly falls apart, because they are 
torn from their roots.” (There was a certain amount of professional jealousy here: 
Dobiash-Rozhdestvenskaya was competing for the position of Greyvs’ favorite pupil, 
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In other words, this revealed a fundamental disagreement about the 
merits of the inductive versus deductive methods in science. In the 
Introduction to the published version of the thesis, Karsavin defended himself 
against Greyvs’ accusation that his synthesis of the data was premature, 
preceding proper inductive analysis of data. He argued that synthesis could 
not be separated from analysis, collection and classification of data, which 
“in a more or less disguised and unconscious way,” always go hand-in-hand. 
The synthetic process Greyvs had in mind would be interminable. This was a 
clash between positivistic versus idealist ways of doing history. 

Greyvs’ third criticism highlighted most of all the serious 
discrepancy in philosophical outlook between examiner and examinee. This 
concerned the all-important terms “fund” and “average person.” On the one 
hand, Karsavin claimed that they were mere heuristic devices which aided the 
task of synthesis, and so were related to the above criticism. On the other 
hand, he was claiming something much more for them. Synthesis, according 
to Karsavin, requires 


the concept of the “average person,” which allows one to 
assert that the essence of spiritual culture of a given period 
is expressed in widespread and major manifestations. 
Thanks to this, the research base is narrowed, becomes 
accessible to criticism and self-criticism, and the centre of 
gravity now lies not in dispersed material, but in limited 
and concentrated material, near which evidence widely 
separated in the sources can be grouped. (FMR, 16~17) 


Such a construct, he admits, will attract ‘accusations of 
arbitrariness.” But the construct has to be “if not arbitrary then subjective—as 
is any other.” But while believing in the profitability of collaborative 
historical work, Karsavin also claimed an important place for individual 
work, as “for all its subjectivity, it is necessary.” The history of the 
humanities has shown that real insight is indeed gained from the personal 
risk-taking and even poetic impressionism of the researcher: we pointed to 
James’ idiosyncratic categories earlier, and another striking case is Claude 
Levi-Strauss. He was accused by some of “reducing the meaning of human 
existence to an arbitrary stock of contrasting flavors: the raw and the cooked, 
the fresh and the rotten, the wet and the dry.” And yet, as one critic (Meaney, 
2011) has argued, “if Lévi-Strauss was able to make scientific discoveries 


hitherto held by Karsavin. She gained a promotion when Karsavin was passed over in 
1916.) Nonetheless, this can be rectified if the reader cross-references quotes, and in 
short, trusts in Karsavin’s judgment and ability to handle the sources—a confidence 
engendered by his previous more conventional works of historical scholarship. 
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about aboriginal cultures, it was not despite his artistic predilections .. . but 
because of them.” Karsavin and the great French structuralist share much in 
this regard. One might say that both offer scientific visions, rather than 
prosaic descriptions of reality. 

But the dispute about the “average man” and “religious fund” goes 
even deeper than their suitability as tools for deriving original insights into 
medieval history. For elsewhere, Karsavin makes clear that the “average 
man” is the “bearer” of the religious fund. The latter is a set of “features 
[which exist} in a certain defined proportion and in a known connection with 
each other, although ... some of them ... are in a potential state—striving 
for realization but remaining unrealized.” That is, every concrete individual 
of the epoch contains the same elements of religiosity; individuals differ by 
whether these features are expressed fully or not. 

Furthermore, there is a hierarchy of more fully expressed persons: 


The average person is contained in every real 
representative of his group. If this group breaks up into 
subgroups, we can move from him to the average person of 
the subgroup and so on. Thus we get a whole series of 
average persons from the representative of the epoch to the 
representative of some locally or temporally limited group. 
(FMR, 30) 


The religious representative of the epoch expresses most fully all the 
features of their epoch’s religiosity; lesser individuals contain the same 
features less sharply displayed. But through all of them courses the same 
consciousness or “generic psychic organization of the people of a given 
epoch.” As we will see in later chapters, Karsavin states here in embryonic 
form one of the concepts with which his mature philosophy would be most 
strongly associated, that of the “symphonic” or “social personality.” Without 
going into details, this theory states that an individual is a concentration of a 
higher collective personality. This higher personality itself can consists of a 
nesting of lower still non-individual personalities, each more fine-grained and 
detailed than its “parent.” Ultimately, though, this array of personalities is 
always realized in an individual, or perhaps a group of individuals, who 
therefore manifest in themselves the cross-current of the higher tendencies 
that they embody.** Individuals are thus truly key to their epochs—as 
Karsavin had already intutited in his study of Apollinarius. 


33 The reader will have to wait until later chapters to understand these 
concepts fully. As stated in FA4R, they are rather obscure, and it would take Karsavin 
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mK, 


All this talk of “consciousness,” “psychic organization” and the 
“proportion of features” of consciousness sounded incoherent and _ in- 
appropriate to Greyvs. However, in terms of developments in other fields 
Karsavin was not so isolated and in many ways was ahead of his time. The 
terminology of “static” and “genetic” history, and of “universal feature 
combination” is almost identical to terms being used in European and 
Russian linguistics at the same time. The linguist Ferdinand de Saussure 
(d. 1913) had relatively recently introduced into philology the distinction 
between the static/synchronic/paradigmatic and evolutionary/diachronic/ 
syntagmatic study of language.** As with Karsavin and Greyvs, Saussure’s 
idea of focusing on a slice of static time had upset traditional linguists, who 
since the eighteenth century had seen their science as the study of precisely 
historical developments in language change. Like Greyvs, they were mostly 
content to chart these changes without worrying too much about how or why 
they occurred, or how the paradigms they were compiling might be related to 
“syntagmatic” slices of time, i.e., of how these long-term shifts were 
incarnated in one living generation of speakers. Saussure’s related langue/ 
parole distinction also introduced the idea of the deductive approach in 
finding the underlying structural properties of a system (later what Noam 
Chomsky* would call the deep/surface distinction in language). 

Closer to home, one of the most eminent of those linguists 
developing Saussure’s distinctions was Nicolai Trubetskoy, who had just 
graduated from and started teaching at Moscow University (in 1913). His 
work was dedicated to finding general and universal phonological laws, and 
he was to be one of the founders of linguistic structuralism. He too was 
writing of a universal set of phonetic features present in all languages, with 
languages differing not absolutely, but only by whether these features were 
realized or not. 

We can interpret this striking congruity of approach between 
nascent linguistic structuralism and Karsavin’s historical work not by 
assuming a direct interaction between the two scholars (although some years 
later they would meet and collaborate, not entirely amicably, on political 


several years before he found the right philosophical language to express what he 
meant clearly. See ch. 4 and ch. 5. 

* Vy. Ivanov had in fact studied Sanskrit with Saussure in Geneva in 1905. 
See “Avtobiograficheskoe pismo” in Ivanov (2007). This gives an account of his life 
(an autobiographical sketch), and some major works. 

° Chomsky is also another thinker who argued for the logical-deductive 
approach in linguistics, with linguistics before him preferring inductive “theory-free” 
data gathering. Chomsky learned much from Russian structuralists like Jakobson and 
Trubetskoy, so it is not surprising that Karsavin and Chomsky “paradigm shifts” in 
their respective displicines share similarities. 
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projects), but a mediated influence: it is more likely that both were drawing 
on the inspiration of Trubetskoy’s father, Evgeny Trubetskoy, who was in 
turn a keen admirer and follower of Vladimir Soloviev. Soloviev (1851-— 
1900), it is worth recalling, had developed a philosophy of concrete realism, 
which was religious in orientation. It was a philosophy of all-unity and 
godmanhood, very much rooted in the thought of Plato as filtered through the 
Christian tradition. Crucial to the idea of godmanhood was a realistic 
understanding of Man, or Adam, whose nature Jesus Christ shared, so that all 
men were incorporated into Christ’s bringing of that nature to God in his 
person. Later, Karsavin would become more explicitly interested in working 
out the theological ramifications of this. 

The notion of a universal man with universal laws of thought and 
speech underlies Evgeny Trubetskoy’s Solovievan philosophy, and it is this 
influence which accounts for his linguist-son’s structuralist approach to 
discovering the universal laws underlying Finnic-Ugric, Caucasian and 
Slavic languages. Though expressed in new scientific language, the search 
for the “Adam Kadmon” (Hb. Primeval man) underlying ethnic diversity was 
religious, and indeed Christian, in orientation. Thus the two younger Russian 
scholars’ congruity of idiom and outlook in history and linguistics has a 
common source. *° 

However, there is a further aspect of the heritage of Soloviev and 
RPS influences which probably exceeded even the claims of the proto- 
structuralists, and were certainly beyond the tolerance of Greyvs: the 


36 A decade later, Mikhail Bakhtin, thinking within a similar sphere of 
influence, would call the static slices of cultural history he was studying a 
“chronotope”—and most likely Bakhtin drew inspiration from the work of his senior 
colleague at the University of Petrograd. The influence of Trubetskoy’s and Roman 
Jakobson’s new brand of émigré Russian linguistics on French structuralism is well- 
known: thus the similarities we noted earlier with Claude Levi-Strauss’ “poetic,” 
“structural” science and Karsavin’s FMR are not merely typological but probably 
genetic. It also preempted in several respects the developments of the French Annales 
School, founded by Mare Bloch in the 1930s, who displays clear affinities with some 
of Karsavin’s goals and methods. Bloch partly applied Durkheim’s ideas on collective 
beliefs and mentalities to similar effect; he critiqued the idolization of origins, arguing 
that historical phenomena ought to be explained in terms of their own time. rather 
than of earlier periods. He too was reacting against the positivistic historiography of 
pure facts and engaged in a kind of psychological history of psychic phenomena. 
Other convergences include the Annalists’ reaction against history being written as 
the deeds of great men, and the obsession with seeing development as linear—a 
notion that Karsavin would come to find particularly distasteful, especially in the 
wake of the Marxist revolution in his country. Some contemporary research on 
Karsavin’s work in post-Soviet Russia indicates that perhaps a similar orientation will 
find a place again in Karsavin’s native universities. 
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ontological reality Karsavin was claiming for his new constructs. According 
to Karsavin: 


when we speak of “common causes” [in the fund, 
determining the psychic structure of the average man,] we 
are already going beyond the bounds of historical atomism 
and assuming a common potential, something real and 
really common in all things and every thing. Plebeii 
videntae appellandi omnes philosophi, qui a Platone et 
Socrate et ab ea familia dissident. [Lt. All philosophers 
should be called commoners who disagree with Plato and 
Socrates and that family]. (FMR, 33) 


With that Latin quote from an unnamed scholastic work, Karsavin 
puts his cards on the table more clearly than ever. It implies Karsavin’s 
endorsement of the position of extreme realism taken in the early Middle 
Ages with regards to the debate about universals. This held that the terms of 
human thought and language refer to real entities in the world; even generic 
terms, or the generalizations reached by human thought, have real referents, 
which are in fact more real than the individuals which exemplify the genus. 

Thus, these abstract theoretical constructs, (“average man” and 
“religious fund”) were not “mere” heuristic terms or devices to organize 
data—as Kareev (a fellow-examiner more sympathetic to FMR) had 
supposed, and as Greyvs had somewhat grudgingly accepted. Such a position 
would be seriously mistaken: it would be nominalist, to use the medieval 
term, and positivist—to use the updated nineteenth-century equivalent. 
Karsavin was clearly engaged in a description of universal “Adamic” 
consciousness, or a charting of the partial incarnation of Truth in empirical 
reality—an ambition no positivist could remotely endorse.*’ Here history, 


37 K arsavin’s approach found a partial response in the work of the slightly 
older historian Petr Bitsilli, who moved from Odessa to Petersburg just after 
Karsavin’s defense. He was inspired by Karsavin’s notion of the “average man” in his 
own works, Salimbene and Elements of medieval culture (Bitsilli, 2006.) In 
Salimbene, Bitsilli sought to draw conclusions about the nature of the Middle Ages 
based on the rare and accidentally preserved diaristic jottings of a typical, un- 
extraordinary man—or as Bitsilli chose to describe him, an “average man.” Thus he 
was forced to take account of Karsavin’s hypostatization of the medieval type which 
uses this as a technical term. Bitsilli—later to become an eminent historian of culture 
in Bulgarian exile—was happy to use many elements of Karsavin’s terms and the 
approach of the “average man” and “fund.” However, perhaps because of his starting- 
point, he did insist that the difference between the great representatives of an age and 
the mediocre figures should not be obscured: “When studying ‘minor’ figures one 
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philosophy and even mysticism seem to converge. Greyvs was right in 
thinking something “mystical” was afoot in his student’s doctoral thesis. And 
the romance and mysticism were going to get a lot stronger in the coming 
years. 

However, before turning to these matter, one more issue needs to be 
addressed in regards to Foundations of Medieval Religiosity. This is the more 
personal question of Karsavin’s own attitude to the subject he was studying, 
medieval Catholicism. Was Karsavin a Christian believer at this time, or 
merely a curious but indifferent scientist-romantic? Where did he stand on 
the question of Eastern versus Western Christianity? One needs to bring in 
facts outside the remit of F/R to answer this. 


5. Karsavin, historical Christianity and FMR 


In many ways, Karsavin’s method in FMR appears rather clinical 
and disparaging of Catholic Christianity. Medieval Catholic religiosity is 
characterized negatively as unstable, partial, and contradictory. One might be 
tempted to read this negative portrait in light of Karsavin’s later Orthodox 
and Slavophile identification, as expressed in articles from the early 1920s 
like “The Way of Orthodoxy,” “On the Essence of Orthodoxy,” and “On the 
Dangers of Abstract Christianity.”** In these pieces, abstract Catholicism is 
contrasted unfavorably with holistic Orthodoxy, and Karsavin gained a 
reputation as an anti-Catholic. 

Karsavin’s attitude to Roman Catholicism and Russian Orthodoxy 
changed over time, and we will be looking at this in some detail. When more 
of these details are filled in, it will be clear that FMR is not in fact an “anti- 
Catholic” work at all and much of the antinomy that Karsavin detected in 
medieval Western religiosity he would later point to in Eastern Christianity. 
It should also be remembered that FMR is intended as a characterization of 
only a two-century slice of Catholic history, a time when it suffered from a 
contradictory nature. Thus the negative tone is not meant to be extended to 
the denomination as a whole. 


must leave St. Bernard (of Clairvaux) in peace. And vice versa: much of what we find 
in St. Bernard we will not observe even in potentia in a whole host of others who are 
‘also mystics’.” One can ascribe to the “fund” what is found in the mediocre 
Salimbene if it is also found in Bonaventura; but not, insisted Bitsilli, the other way 
round. Nonetheless, these are modifications premised on an acceptance of the 
correctness of Karsavin’s main methodological presuppositions, even if they do not 
follow him into the full-blooded conception of the all-unity of being which was 
already deeply embedded in his way of thought. 


® See discussion of these works in ch. 4. 
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At this stage, Karsavin was emotionally drawn towards Catholicism, 
we may say, and had not fully decided his attitude towards his native Russian 
Orthodoxy. Nor had he thought in enough detail, or in any deep personal 
way, about matters such as ecclesiology. Probably he had not been 
encouraged to make such value judgments in his historical studies with 
Greyvs, and since his rebellion it would be some time before he got round to 
doing so. A mature statement of such beliefs would take many years to 
emerge. 

In the meantime, Karsavin seemed to stave off contradiction by 
subscribing to a vaguely Solovievian view of Christian Truth and the church, 
namely that the Truth is absolute and non-empirical and that when the “radii 
separate out from the centre” the anomalies which are solved in the 
Absolute—as Schelling puts it—are exposed in reality, separating into 
different layers of consciousness. Thus neither the Eastern Orthodox nor 
Roman Catholic are the Church; both are imperfect expressions of the 
invisible Church. As with a certain stage of Soloviev’s development, 
however, there are certain hints that at this early stage Roman Catholicism 
was for him a more perfect embodiment of the truth, a better visible 
expression of the invisible Truth. This is certainly the case in his treatise on 
Catholicism (1997a [1918]) that followed three years later,” but certain 
phrases in FMR indicate that such was Karsavin’s state of mind in 1915: this 
seems to be true of the comment that “the Apostle Peter began to drown 
when he started doubting and Christ came to his rescue. In like manner the 
‘bride of Christ’? comes to the rescue of those drowning in the stormy waves 
of religiosity.” While Peter is not necessarily the Pope here, the “bride of 
Christ” in this context is certainly the Roman church with the Pope at its 
head. 

This quasi-ecumenical ecclesiology would develop as during the 
years of Revolution and Civil War and then exile Karsavin came to identify 
more closely as Orthodox. However, it can be seen that while a certain 
amount of contradiction is involved in the change in opinion from FMR and 
Catholicism to the Orthodox articles of the 1920s, the original model of the 
church as absolute church expressed partially in different confessions does 
leave room for a move towards choosing Orthodoxy as the better 
embodiment. We will pick up Karsavin’s justification of this position in later 
chapters, and examine how he tried to bring this into line with his reading of 
Eastern Christian authors and his perception of the Orthodox understanding 
of the Church. It will become clear that Karsavin’s ambiguity towards 
Catholicism was certainly not isolated, but part of a broader tendency seen in 


*° See ch. 2 for a discussion of this book. 
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other Silver Age Russians like Bulgakov, Berdyaev, Sergei Soloviev, 
Vyacheslav Ivanov, Florensky and others. 

Meanwhile, to return to the immediate reception of FMR in this 
regard, a comment of Greyvs is illuminating. Responding to the admittedly 
rather large number of “juicy anecdotes” included in FMR to back up his 
theses, many of them scabrous and indeed scatological, Greyvs rather stiffly 
complained that “one cannot but protest against the manifestation by the 
author of a passion for describing vulgar scenes.” 

One can see here—in a pattern that was often repeated in Karsavin’s 
life and formed a deep element of his personality—a deliberate flouting of 
bon gout. Catholicism for Russian intellectuals of Greyvs’ social background 
and position, despite his scientific positivism, seems to have represented 
civilization, romance, sophistication. (And one should not forget that many of 
St. Petersburg’s glorious palaces and mansions were built by Italian 
architects, so that Italy was the patrimony of these denizens of the “Venice of 
the north”). An intimate part of Greyvs’ pedagogic methodology, designed to 
improve the morals of the “youth” under his supervision was the enthusiastic 
excursions he led round Florence and other Italian cities. These became mini- 
dramas: in an attempt to encourage the students to feel and intuit the spirit 
and beauty of a place and its history, Greyvs would recite poetry on the hills 
overlooking Florence. Some female students were moved to tears by his 
emotional recitations; others were left bewildered or irritated. One of the first 
signs of disagreement was that Karsavin found himself falling into the second 
group, and later refused to lead similar expeditions himself. 

Thus Karsavin’s clinical tone, his haughty familiarity with the 
exquisite objects of medieval life, and his interweaving of bawdy anecdotes 
into the text of FMR look like an attempt to bring some reality back into a 
sentimentalized subject. As usual Karsavin was quite aware of what he was 
doing by introducing this corrective, and with customary perceptiveness had 
even anticipated the protests in his text: “Different times, different morals,” 
he commented at one point in the book. “Our measure of morality would not 
be appropriate for the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and perhaps | will 
disturb the reader, or at least the lady-reader, with words that would not have 
disturbed St. Bonaventura.” Time, it would seem, to disturb the lady-reader 
not with romantic tears, but rather some bracing medieval crudities. Once this 
is understood the ringing endorsements of Catholicism are even easier to 
square with the “critical” FMR. 

Karsavin’s admiration of Catholicism and Italian culture was very 
real. His choice of medieval Italy as a subject of study for ten years was also 
not purely academic: he too was not immune to the romance of medievalism, 
and indeed the affair which was almost to wreck his marriage was nourished 
in the romantic settings of Florentine piazzas, churches and hills. His later 
philosophy, seen all too easily as purely “Orthodox” by some (who usually 
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refer only to the work of the 1920s and ignore his return to a more balanced 
appraisal of Catholicism after this), continued to draw very real inspiration 
from the medieval religiosity he had immersed himself in. 

In later chapters, we will see how Karsavin applied his “antinomian” 
analysis of the religious fund to Byzantine and Russian Christianity, 
(although unlike his fellow Greyvs protegée Fedotov he never delved deeply 
into Eastern Christianity), and then how he tried to square this critical 
approach with the ecclesial dogma that only one church is the church of 
Christ. By that time, however, Karsavin was quite a lot older and living in a 
Catholic country and teaching primarily Catholic students; his desire to shock 
had abated somewhat, and his need to defend Orthodox at the expense of 
Catholicism had also been overcome. It was a long path, on which this first 
work was only the first step. 


TWO 


A Theology Unfolds 


1. The Petrograd years (1917-1922): “I have singed my wings...” 


Karsavin’s doctoral dissertation had led to his break with Ivan 
Greyvs and the circle concerned with academic history. This marked the end 
of over a decade of scholarly and personal development, lasting from 1905 to 
1916. Greyvs initially attempted to block Karsavin’s progress up the 
academic ladder, but eventually he relented so that Karsavin and Greyvs 
remained colleagues at Petersburg University, and by 1919 Karsavin had 
risen to the position of pro-rector (in effect the second most senior figure) of 
the Historical Institute of Petersburg University, or rather of the now renamed 
Pedagogical Institute of Petrograd University. (The First World War had led 
to the change in the name of the city, the revolution to the change in name of 
the institute.) 

The years of war and revolution were harsh. Petrograd was the 
capital of the disintegrating Russian empire and the place where Russia’s fate 
was being decided. The first revolution in February 1917 was triggered by 
Russian defeats against the Germans; deserting soldiers and strikers took to 
the streets, demanding the resignation of the tsar, who eventually capitulated. 
The Provisional Government took over the war-effort, with no more success. 
After its installation, it lost control of the economy: food prices rose, grain 
production decreased and the army became even more demoralized. The 
revolt of the Kronstadt sailors in July 1917 shifted power among the workers’ 
councils (or Soviets) into the hands of the Bolsheviks and socialists. The 
attempt by a monarchist general, Kornilov, to march on Petrograd and restore 
the old order (at least that is how the Kornilov affair was perceived by some), 
caused Prime Minister Kerensky to declare a military dictatorship and release 
Bolsheviks from prison to fight against the restorationists. In October, Lenin 
returned to Russia from his exile in Finland and acting through the Soviets 
declared the Provisional Government abolished. In January of 1918, he 
dissolved the Constituent Assembly at gunpoint. The “new socialist order” 
was put in place quickly through a series of decrees that nationalized banks 
and industries. The Extraordinary Commission, or Cheka (the future KGB), 
was set up by Dzherzhinsky to weed out dissent. Finally, in November 1918 
Lenin signed the Brest-Litovsk treaty which gave away 34 percent of the 
empire’s population, 54 percent of its heavy industry and 89 percent of its 
coalmines to the Germans. This action lost the Bolsheviks even the minority 
support they had, and a Civil War began, that would rage through the length 
and breadth of Russia until 1922. In 1922, victorious, Lenin would expel 
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hundreds of representatives of the old regime, including Karsavin. Such was 
the whirlwind of events that was to fall on Russia, the Russian people, and 
one Russian historian with metaphysical inclinations in the capital of Russia 
in these years. 

Karsavin suffered like the other citizens of Petrograd. Food and fuel 
were scarce, and thus hunger and cold were the norm in the winter months. 
The rioting and fighting on the streets of Petrograd were dangerous, and 
Karsavin sent his family away to the village, while he continued to live alone 
with his father (and one remaining servant) in his admittedly spacious 
professorial apartment. In January 1918, Anton Kartashev came to live with 
Karsavin after his release from prison—a common fate for non-Marxist 
intellectuals now, which was to befall Karsavin himself before too long. 
Kartashev, later to become a leading intellectual figure in the émigré 
community, was a fellow professor at the university, a theologian and 
historian who specialized in the history of the Russian church and Orthodox 
Bible interpretation. He had acted as minister of religions in the Provisional 
Government, and was to be expelled with Karsavin in a few years. During his 
brief stay, Kartashev was impressed by Karsavin’s lifestyle. After coming 
back from work, sometimes as late as eleven at night, he would sit down at 
his desk and start work on a book where he had left off: “his memory and 
concentration were phenomenal.” Then he would chop wood, sweep the 
floor, clean, and prepare a bath for both of them. Throughout these troubled 
times, he was always lively and smiling. 

On one occasion the pair took a walk through the city together to the 
Kazan cathedral in the centre. Matters turned to Karsavin’s inner state, and 
Kartashev later described his impression: “He had outlived the lack of 
religious feeling common in the university environment and was drawn to the 
positive medieval music of the soul, breathing with God as naturally as with 
air” (Kartashev, 1994). And he recalled how Karsavin 


defiantly gushed forth on the subject of his unrestrained 
“clamberings” up the rock of faith towards fire and light. I 
said to him: “God willing, you will soon singe your wings 
in that fire.’ For a moment he stopped his outburst and 
looked at me sideways in the face, with that characteristic 
smiling expression, and then pronounced: “But I’ve already 
singed them...” (Kartashev, 1994) 


Quite what the nature of this “singeing” of wings was is difficult to 
say. One thing is clear, though: FMR and the break with the apathetic 
scientific skepticism and polite good taste of the university were a sign that 
Karsavin was investigating religion in an entirely new way, a personal way, a 
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way that meant that his investigations impinged directly on his life, or rather 
that his investigations were his life. 

Karsavin’s religious searching took on a more concrete and 
communal form. With Kartashev, he became one of the co-founders of the 
Petrograd Theological Institute (PTI). The vision of this institute was 
expressed by Fr. Nicolai Chukov (later Metropolian Gregorii) at the opening 
ceremony: 


As its immediate educational activity the Institute’s aim... 
is the clarification of the positive content of the teachings 
of the Holy Church, and only then the understanding and 
refutation of objections against the truths of faith .. . in its 
internal life the Theological Institute wishes to establish a 
spirit of mutual heartfelt unity between teachers and 
students on the basis of a common living faith and a 
burning love for the Christian Church... . The whole 
orientation of the Institute is based on strictly ecclesial 
principles: on the one hand, an intimate canonical unity 
with His Holiness, Metropolitan [Beniamin] ... and on the 
other, a living connection with the Orthodox people, with 
the parish communities of Petrograd and the diocese. (In 
Chukova-Aleksandrova, 2003)” 


To understand these intentions more fully, it is necessary to 
remember the context of the times. Firstly, the vicious Bolshevik persecution 
of religion had already been instigated by Lenin. It was not yet as systematic 
as it would be, but already the murder of religious figures was one of the 
tools of the regime: Metropolitan Beniamin himself would be arrested and 
shot in 1920. The Institute was thus intended to be a bastion of Christianity in 
a rising flood of atheism. But secondly, the warm, honest, communal and 
intellectually open atmosphere that Fr. Chukov wanted to encourage in the 
Institute was an attempt to take advantage of the collapse of church-state ties 
to implement ideas and approaches that the state-suffocated church had not 
been able to develop before the revolution. As such, not just hierarchs and 
priests were to be involved in the teaching, but also professors, educated 
laymen and (even!) women. Indeed, the student body consisted of an equal 
mix of men and women, and their study and prayer life were to be 
interlinked. 

Karsavin began teaching informal Christian groups that would later 
merge into the Institute from Easter 1920. After the Institute was founded, the 


“° See also Yendol’tsev (2001). 
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subjects that Karsavin taught there included ancient Greek, “mysticism,” and 
the “foundations of Christianity.” In the early days, contemporaries recall 
how—due to scarcity of materials—he used a section of cupboard-door and a 
piece of coal as blackboard and chalk (Chukov, 1955). His fellow-professors 
included eminent secular professors as well as priests and bishops. Some of 
the students were members of the other intellectual institutes and circles that 
had sprung up in Petrograd between the Revolution and the Civil War. These 
included members of Alexander Meier’s Resurrection circle, as well as 
members of Volphila (the Free Philosophical Academy founded at the same 
time as the Institute). They were also welcome to take part in discussions and 
lectures given by the associated St. Sophia brotherhood. The Resurrection 
circle was an ecumenical group consisting of Christians and people loosely 
interested in spiritual life (see Belous, 2005; 2007); Volphila was a literary- 
artistic-philosophical organization set up by the famous writers Alexander 
Blok and Andrei Bely: Karsavin himself addressed an audience there in 1921, 
on the third anniversary of the October Revolution. It would have been 
perilous to ignore the anniversary entirely, but Karsavin turned the occasion 
into a commemoration of Plato’s birthday, and lectured on the Platonist 
revival of the Florentine Academy in Renaissance Italy. 

Thus the Petrograd Theological Institute gave Karsavin an 
environment where he could discover his place in the Christian world, which 
until then had been a mere object of study. Kartashev and other members of 
the Institute and St. Sophia brotherhood had been involved in the RPS 
meetings, and some of the people of the RPS also took part in shaping the 
new Institute. One of these was Nicolai Lossky, also a professor at Petrograd 
University, to whom Karsavin now drew close: in his youth, he had been an 
atheist, and it was the influence of the younger Pavel Florensky (himself 
raised in an atheist family) who had convinced him of the depths and 
viability of the Orthodox faith. Florensky’s interest in God as a tri-unity of 
love, of God’ self as a unification of self and other, influenced Lossky’s own 
work at this time, and similar ideas would occur in Karsavin’s Noctes 
Petropolitanae [Petersburg Nights]. Other well-known figures were Y.P. 
Novitsky, a professor of law who worked alongside Karsavin at the 
Pedagogical Institute, whose work included research on how to bring up 
socially deprived children; Nicolai Glubovsky, once referred to as the 
“greatest authority of Biblical exegesis in Orthodox theology” by 
Metropolitan Stefan of Sophia; V.N. Beneshevich, a Byzantologist who 
discovered new fragments of the Sinai codex at St. Catherine’s monastery; 
and S.P. Kablukov, an early admirer of Osip Mandelshtam, and secretary of 
the St. Petersburg RPS from 1909 to 1913. 

Thus the “academically emancipated” Karsavin began to take his 
place alongside other leading agnostic or atheist intellectuals who had 
rediscovered the relevance of their ancestral Orthodox faith at precisely the 
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time when the new rulers were disowning and crushing it. With Kartashev he 
visited monks on Lake Ladoga to consult about the direction of the Institute. 
It seems that he also met some of Russia’s famous startsy at this time,*! and 
he began to attend church services and take part in the ritual life of the 
church. When Metropolitan Beniamin was arrested, he took over the 
leadership of the institute (a bold move considering his predecessor’s fate); 
and eventually, he was awarded a doctorate in theology, which was a rare 
exception for a layman. Karsavin also started preaching in churches at this 
time, a practice he would continue after his exile. However, as we shall see, 
this growing interest in his own Russian Orthodoxy did not mean that he 
abandoned his admiration for the medieval Catholicism that had been the 
object of his scholarly attention to date; nor that he immediately managed to 
find a way of reconciling his growing Orthodox consciousness with his 
previous academic interest in Catholicism. Finally, his growing post-1916 
immersion into the world of religious faith was made complex and 
contradictory by his affair with Skrzhinskaya, a matter whose investigation 
we shall again defer to a later chapter. 

Thus Karsavin’s life and thought were swirling and seething on 
several fronts. But he did not let up in the customary diligence he displayed 
in his own historical institute. After the revolution, students demanded that 
reforms be introduced in keeping with the new democratic ethos: they wanted 
the right to sit in the presence of professors, have a say in administration at 
all levels, enter and leave the Institute freely whenever they wished, make 
changes to the way exams were graded and so on (see Yendol’tsev, 2001). In 
May, the students handed a letter of thanks to Karsavin in recognition of the 
energy with which he had pursued their demands, and he was appointed an 
extraordinary professor of Petrograd University. In 1919, Karsavin took part 
in another intriguing endeavor. With the world-renowned Jewish historian 
Simeon Dubnow, he headed a commission for the publication of material 
relating to Jewish ritual murder accusation trials. This was part of the efforts 
of the new Soviet government to turn a page on the repellent anti-Semitism 
of the Imperial regime. The Soviet regime itself would later repeat such anti- 
Semitism, but at this stage its intentions were genuinely progressive. 
Karsavin, we noted, was a social outsider in the liberal-aristocratic university 
environment before the war: his work to democratize the new Institute and 
then his work on this commission showed that, in the first years at least, he 
held out hopes for fruitful cooperation with the new republican government. 
This may seem to combine oddly with his increasing religious faith. 
However, many newly religious intellectuals felt the same way, and they 


"| This is a supposition based on the recollections of Gleb Sorochkin about 
Karsavin’s recommendation of startsy. See Sorochkin (1994). 
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were right in a sense: before the Civil War ended, there was a small window 
of genuine pluralism between February 1917 and until perhaps as late as the 
beginning of 1922. 

The commission on ritual murder trials met twenty five times and 
closed in December 1920. It was the first of several of Karsavin’s Jewish 
encounters over the years. A young Jewish philosopher called Aaron 
Steinberg would later work for Semeon Dubnow in Berlin, and Karsavin and 
Steinberg would become close friends (they crossed paths briefly at Volphila, 
where Steinberg was the academic secretary) and discuss the Jewish question 
in some detail. Part of their discussions would appear in an epistolary 
exchange in an émigré journal (Karsavin, 1928). However, at the outset of 
the commission it is probably safe to say that Karsavin did not know much 
about Jews or Judaism, and it would be some years before he would get to 
know more. Despite his good intentions, there were clashes between 
members of the commission, which consisted of Jews and non-Jews.*” The 
non-Jews, including Karsavin, were keen to publish the material 
“objectively,” with as little editorial interference as possible, letting the data 
speak for itself. The Jews wanted some corrections and editorial commentary, 
and perhaps not surprisingly: the objectivity of some of the non-Jews went so 
far as to keep open the possibility that ritual murder had occurred. This might 
seem extraordinary, but such was the atmosphere of early twentieth-century 
Russia that this was unfortunately a not uncommon opinion among even 
well-meaning cultured people—not to mention those with more malicious 
intent. Steinberg recalls that Karsavin, by then a close friend, in his 
Petersburg days was not beyond denouncing “Yid Bolsheviks,” and some 
writers have seen Karsavin as an anti-Semite.** However, Steinberg’s 
interpretation of these utterances can surely be accepted: this was more his 
usual black sarcastic style, and aimed not so much at Jews, as at offending 
the sensibilities of those who supported the revolution (a way, in other words, 
to étaper le proletariat). His participation in the Commission for the 
Scientific Publication of Documents of Ritual Trials in Russia (as it was 
called) shows that he was not ill-disposed to Jews and improving Jewish 
rights and opportunities in Russia, even if at this stage he suffered from the 
insensitivity typical of his background. His friendship with Steinberg would 
change that.“ 

In between his busy life at the university, the Theological Institute, 
the Commission, and various religious circles, Karsavin found time to write 


*® This is all recounted in Kel’ner (2008), ch. 7. 

“5 S_Lyosov makes this charge in “Khristiansvto posle osventsima” (n.d.). 

“* For a detailed treatment of Karsavin, Steinberg and Jews, see ch. 5 of 
Rubin, Holy Russia, Sacred Israel (2010). 
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the books in which he would begin to meditate on his new religious 
experiences, and to try and shape these into a convincing philosophical 
system. If we include in this list those books (or essays) conceived before 
exile but published only afterwards, the major works that he wrote (or 
conceived) between FMR and his expulsion can be given as follows: The 
Revelation of the Blessed Angela (1918; a translation of and introduction to 
Blessed Angela’s revelations), Catholicism (1918), The Culture of the Middle 
Ages (1918), “Saligia” (1919), “On Freedom” (1921), “On Good and Evil” 
(1922), Noctes Petropolitanae (1922), The Philosophy of History (1923), 
Giordano Bruno (1923), “The Way of Orthodoxy” (1923), and “On the 
Essence of Orthodoxy” (1923).”° It will take this and the following two 
chapters to present the historical, metaphysical and theological systems that 
Karsavin outlined in these works. 

In this chapter, we will focus firstly on those works that help to 
understand his transition from FMR to budding Russian religious thinker, and 
secondly on those works which contain elements that were to be an enduring 
part of Karsavin’s whole sfy/e of thinking. Thus we will examine 
Catholicism, The Revelation of the Blessed Angela, Giordano Bruno, 
“Saligia,” “On Freedom” and “On Good and Evil.” Catholicism is an early 
work, and shows Karsavin vacillating in his evaluation of “true Christianity”; 
but it also shows how the Catholic framework, not surprisingly, dictated his 
choice of metaphysical-religious problems, which he then treated in 
“Saligia,” “On Freedom” and “On Good and Evil.” We will also look at his 
translation and analysis of Blessed Angela’s mystical theology and the much 
later account of the system of Nicholas of Cusa given in the third chapter of 
Giordano Bruno. Karsavin’s translation of Angela has received less attention 
from commentators on Karsavin, but here it will be argued that a whole 
“Angeline sensibility’ marks Karsavin’s entire oeuvre so that it is worth 
finding out what that is. As far as Nicholas of Cusa is concerned, while 
Karsavin’s chapter on him appeared only in 1923 it is quite apparent that 
Cusa was one of the major influences (if not the major one) on Karsavin’s 
entire metaphysical system from the beginning. Thus in treating it early, we 
will facilitate the exposition of later works. Before he left Russia, Karsavin 
had not quite yet adopted the persona of neo-Slavophile defender of 
Orthodoxy that he was to inhabit for a few years in his Berlin and Parisian 


“S The Culture of the Middle Ages (1995 [1918]) was intended as an 
exercise in popular education. Thus it took up the democratic ethos of early Soviet 
ideology regarding bettering the people but for quite obviously un-Soviet propaganda. 
A popular work, it will be referred to occasionally to fill out insights in The 
Philosophy of History (2007 [1923]). The same is true of Karsavin’s “Dialogues” 
(1994j [1921; 1922]) and a few other minor works that will be mentioned when 
occasion arises. 
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exile (though to put it this way is also to overlook nuances). Thus treatment 
of “The Way of Orthodoxy” and “On the Essence of Orthodoxy” will be 
dealt with in later chapters. Finally, Noctes Petropolitanae and The 
Philosophy of History are too long to be looked at in this chapter. 


2. The roots of all-unity (1): Catholicism and Revelation of the 
Blessed Angela 


It is natural to treat these first works from the point of view of 
Karsavin’s mature philosophy. His work attained such maturity in On 
Personhood, and continued to develop in essays that were unpublished 
during his lifetime such as “On Time” and “On Perfection.” By this time he 
had succeeded in outlining a system of Christian Trinitarian personalism with 
a strong ontological orientation. The system’s main focus is on the different 
manifestations of Being, divine and created: the former becomes the latter 
through voluntary self-contraction (called Aenosis, or divine Death); the latter 
becomes the former through deification (called “personalization”). We 
summarize these fundamentals in this bald and question-provoking manner to 
highlight two points. 

Firstly, the concern with Being is a modern philosophical concern: 
Heidegger returned to a pre-Socratic conception of Being in order to rescue 
the Western tradition from theo-ontology (as he saw it). A large part of his 
meditations, like other post-World War I European philosophers, also 
centered around Death. Furthermore, the notion of “personhood” was being 
taken up—in ways often influenced by Kierkegaard’s multi-faceted 
heritage—by Buber, Sheler, and then by Thomist personalists slightly later. 
In other words, the emphasis on personhood, Being, and Death puts Karsavin 
side by side with contemporary Western religious and (proto-existentialist) 
modernist philosophers. 

The second point needs to be understood in light of this. For every 
modernist term, Karsavin (and Russian thinkers like him) has a term taken 
from Christian tradition: divine Death is kenosis; the neologism “person- 
ification” is theosis (Greek) or deification (Latin). This dual terminology 
arises because Karsavin is engaged in two not fully compatible tasks. On the 
one hand, he is trying to return to tradition, and as such he wants to present 
his thought as consonant with and indeed merely expository of that tradition. 
On the other hand, he is trying to reform, re-present and renew that tradition. 
The translations into modern philosophical terminology (with their echoes in 
Bergson, Hartman, James or whoever) are then seen as continuous, justified 
and “non-violent.” 

In a later chapter we will compare this dual (continuous/discrete) 
relationship to tradition with that of other Russian thinkers. To preempt, we 
can say that the latter fall into three groups. Philosophers like S. Frank 
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(2000a; 2001; 2004) and N. Lossky place greater emphasis on philosophical 
consistency and try to stay away from dogma; their philosophies are much 
more generally religious, though obviously Christian, but certainly not 
Orthodox or denominational. Then there is a thinker like Bulgakov: in his 
theology, he claims to reject philosophy as merely Western Christian heresy, 
and his earlier interest in philosophy segues into something quite different—a 
conscious attempt to explore dogma through tradition. Finally, there are the 
neo-patristic thinkers, of whom the two most prominent are George 
Florovsky and Vladimir Lossky (the son of Nicholas).*® They too only look 
to the tradition, specifically the Eastern fathers. When they write about 
potentially philosophical issues like the relation of creation and creator, or the 
possibility of human knowledge of the divine, they claim to restate the 
tradition. 

For historical reasons, the latter approach was the one most broadly 
accepted in the Orthodox world.*’ All four (if we include Karsavin’s as a 
fourth) have their problems, however. For non-religious philosophers, 
Frank’s approach is too religious, but not religious enough for his perhaps 
natural audience, i.e., fellow Russians. Bulgakov’s claim to have abandoned 
philosophy was rejected by the neo-patristic school, who saw his sophiology 
as German Idealism in a different guise. Finally, the neo-patristic school is 
itself ingenuous: Christian dogma in its origin is deeply related to the state 
that Eastern Hellenistic schools had reached in the early Christian period, and 
Lossky and Florovsky also have to use historical philosophical language and 
concepts when treating cosmological and epistemological issues. Further, 
their prioritizing of one period of history as a source of tradition over another 
needs philosophical justification, unless it is merely assumed by authority. In 
other words, they too could not escape modernity, even if they refuse to 
translate between traditionalist and modernist terminology like Karsavin. 

As for Karsavin himself, it took quite a few years before he realized 
or was willing to admit that his “translations” were perhaps not quite as 
literal as he liked to think. His system emerges in the end as quite radical, and 
the question of whether it is Christianly orthodox (or Orthodox) is not at all 
easy to establish. Another question is the knotty issue of whether it is more 
beholden to Western Christian thought or Eastern Christian thought, a highly 


“© For a discussion of Florovsky, see ch. 7. 
“7 Or to be more precise, in the English-speaking Orthodox world: see 
Arjakovsky (2001), Sergeev (1998). 

* See Williams (2009) for an analysis of difficulties with Lossky’s 
interpretation of patristic tradition. Gavryushin (2004) also provides an interesting 
critique of Lossky. He also points out that Lossky was deeply influenced by Karsavin 
at a formative period in his development, studying under him from 1919 to 1921 at 
Petrograd University. For further discussion of V. Lossky and Karsavin, see ch. 7. 
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polemical one for his audience. Given that modern scholarship is not entirely 
certain in its own answers here, it is unlikely that we will be able to offer a 
definitive solution either. However, it will be one of the first issues that we 
treat, given that Karsavin’s starting-point, as we have already seen, was 
Catholic mysticism. 


A. Catholicism (1918) 


The first work we will examine is Catholicism (1997a [1918]). This 
was a popular exposition of that denomination for the newly curious masses 
of Soviet Russia. For our purposes, the work is interesting in casting light on 
the last two issues. The philosophical explorations of Etienne Gilson or 
Jacques Maritain, while existentialist and “modernist” in nature, are 
obviously different from Heideggerian or Sartrean existentialism, for they 
make no bones about the nature of their project, which is a sort of apologetic 
modern philosophical representation of the teachings of the Catholic church 
(in their case neo-Thomist). Karsavin at this stage really does not seem to be 
fully sure what he is doing. The book is partly popular objective exposition 
of Catholic doctrines and history. But Karsavin openly endorses the dogmas 
of Papal Infallibility and the Immaculate Conception, thus explicitly 
contradicting Eastern Orthodox attitudes to these issues, and he names a 
number of the more philosophical theological issues which he sees as having 
being presented with attractive subtlety and in many cases solved by the 
doctors of the post-Reformation Tridentine Council (1545—1547) and the 
(First) Vatican Council of 1868.°° Several of these were to become the 
objects of his own philosophical attention a couple of years later, so that one 
might wonder whether he would merely be restating post-Reformation 
dogma there. In fact, his own solutions were not mere repetitions of Suarez, 
Molina and others—but developed in a unique direction. 

He makes a comment towards the end of the book in which he 
anticipates (rather accurately, he was often a better self-critic than his critics) 
that: 


positivists—of whom there are unfortunately still many— 

. will accuse the author of casting a mystical fog. 
Orthodox will consider his work a sermon on the truth of 
Catholic teaching, Protestants will see his arguments as 


° The list includes the issues of: faith versus works; knowledge versus faith 
(or science versus religion); the boundaries between God and man (including the 
nature of good and evil); freedom versus divine omniscience; and the nature of the 
ascetic ideal (extreme or moderate, as he had labeled it in FMR). 
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sophistry, and Catholics will most probably accuse the 
author of a host of heretical positions. (Catholicism, 96) 


These imaginary critics can hardly be blamed, and Karsavin himself 
was shortly to join their number. Still, even if he did not necessarily adopt the 
solutions of Catholic thinkers, and even if he was to explicitly reject 
specifically Catholic dogmas on Mary and the Papacy, what he would retain 
from this transitional and ambiguous period was the respect for the framing 
of the essential questions. Throughout his life, this meant that Karsavin found 
it easy and fruitful to talk to Catholics. 

Probably the most important “essential question” that Karsavin 
treats in Catholicism is that of deification. It is very typical that he should 
come to a theme often associated with Eastern Orthodoxy precisely through 
Western thinkers. As already mentioned, deification would be a key aspect of 
his own metaphysics. Here, he quotes with approval Aquinas’ doctrine of the 
two types of grace: the infused or created grace which drives the acquisition 
of the virtues, and the eternal grace by which the virtuous man participates in 
the Divine nature. Karsavin summarizes: 


As a potentia, intellective man through the virtue of faith 
participates in the divine intellect; and as by the power of 
the will through the virtue of love he participates in the 
Divine love, so also by the nature of the soul he participates 
through a certain likeness through a certain rebirth in the 
Divine nature. ... The gift of grace is nothing but “a 
certain participation in the divine nature,” and God “deifies 
man, communicating to him the consortium of the Divine 
nature through a certain participation of likeness.” 
(Catholicism, 75) 


Of course, this definition of deification raises the question of the 
difference between Eastern and Western understandings of the concept. The 
notion that the deified man participates in the divine nature (albeit with 
provisos about “likeness” and “a certain participation”) was the source of 
controversy between the Orthodox Palamas and Catholic Barlaam in the 
fourteenth century. The Eastern Orthodox position, derived from a council 
endorsing Palamas’ arguments, holds that there is only one type of grace, and 
that it is a gift of the divine energy—as opposed to the nature or essence. 
However, the fullness of God is present in His energies, so union with the 
divine energies is union with God. This union is the synergy of man and God. 


%° For further discussion, see ch, 7. 
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Even if Karsavin was aware of this crucial issue, in Catholicism he 
shows no interest in connecting it to his exposition of Catholic dogma, even 
though it had been the subject of heated controversy as recently as the Name- 
worshipping scandal] that had rocked the Russian ecclesiastical establishment 
between 1911 and 1913.°' The controversy showed that even at this date the 
issues raised in the Palamite dispute had not been clearly agreed upon, or 
even understood, by large swathes of the church hierarchy, and it seems that 
Karsavin too was unaware of the real contradiction between the Thomist and 
Palamite position, as the following comment reveals:** “as always, Thomas 
Aquinas expresses himself with great reserve and caution, and one can 
observe the same in all dogmatic positions of the Catholic church about 
grace.” 

However, Karsavin’s approving quotations of Aquinas’ position on 
grace are not his last word. He makes it clear that he finds Thomas’ 
distinctions among the different types of grace too mechanical, too formal, 
and too stiff to capture the fluidity of mystical experience. He also 
disapproves of the Thomist idea that man becomes God by “analogy,” which 
is Thomas’ way of avoiding a pantheistic fusion of the divine and human 
natures. The Palamite solution had also criticized the “analogical” solution 
for being too rational: on the one hand, it accused Thomism of assuming too 
much about man’s knowledge of the divine nature; and on the other hand, it 
was unhappy with the Thomist attempt to reinstate distance by insisting that 
man’s resemblance to God was not literal. Karsavin’s qualms seem to be very 
similar, but it simply does not occur to him to look to Greek or Russian 
hesychasm for a conceptual solution. Instead, it is to other voices within the 
Western tradition that he looks for a deeper conception of grace.”° 

Basing oneself , Karsavin continues, on the “Victorines and 
especially Blessed Angela,” one could see “infusion of grace in the most 
literal way, and basing oneself on the teaching about the unity and simplicity 
of the Divine nature, one could recognize grace as the Holy Spirit, God 
Himself. Then the infusion of grace into the soul would already be a 
unification of it with God: the reception by the soul of grace would be the 
reception by it of God in accordance with its ‘perceptiveness’, its capacity to 
receive.” Here Karsavin seems to want to cut out Thomas’ stage of 


>! On this, see Alfeev (2002), Leskin (2008). 

°2 See further discussion of Palamism and Russian Orthodoxy in ch. 7. 

°3 As the order of our exposition shows below, the first figures were the 
Victorines and Franciscans. Nicholas of Cusa is not mentioned in Catholicism, though 
Karsavin was familiar with him then (“Saligia,” published in 1919, shows marked 
Cusan influence). As we will see, it is especially through Cusa that Karsavin finds a 
notion of divine-human communion which in many respects is different from 
Thomism and closer to the Eastern consensus. See ch. 7 for fuller discussion. 
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intermediate created grace, so that uncreated grace—God Himself, or the 
Holy Spirit—is bestowed on man even in his lifetime.” 

Karsavin probably preferred this interpretation as he may have felt 
that it was closer to a true, mystical Christianity. The Christianity to which he 
was being drawn after 1916 rejected bookishness, scholasticism, and 
rationalism. In Russian ‘“neo-Christian” discourse (as exemplified by 
Florensky, for example)*> Thomism was associated with all these features 
(especially rationalism, as understood in this discourse).°° Put slightly 
differently, the Victorines and Angela may have seemed a more natural fit for 
his own native Eastern Orthodoxy, with which he was also now beginning an 
“adult” acquaintance. Later the “orthodoxy of Orthodoxy” was to be 
increasingly equated with Palamism (by Lossky, Krivoshein and others), but 
at this stage (and indeed for most of its history!) Palamism was very poorly 
studied in Russia, and when it was it was sometimes deemed heretical. 
Instead, a much more popular and obvious model for the Orthodox self- 


4 To this day, the question of whether the grace of the Holy Spirit is the 
same as participating in the divine energies (in Palamite terminology) is not fully 
agreed on by Orthodox scholars. See ch. 7 for further comparison of Karsavin’s 
approach with neo-Palamism. 

a Florensky states: “This is the Western Catholic view of life. But we have 
already seen to what extent the Orthodox understanding of life is alien to this 
philosophy in the depths of which lies the category of things and which is decisively 
opposed to the idea of the person, just as the whole structure of Catholicism ... is 
opposed to the recognition of the person and his needs” (1997, 367). However, as 
with Ern, Florensky also finds much to value in Catholicism and even in scholasticism 
(cf. Ern, 1991); he also. like Karsavin. criticizes much in traditional Orthodoxy 
theology. Cf. ibid., 88-89, where he argues that even though Orthodoxy rightly rejects 
the Filiogue, it still has not adequately begun to talk about the Spirit. (Incidentally, the 
influence of Florensky on Karsavin is a question not pursued in detail in this study. 
Both shared an interest in a new “Orthodox-philosophical™ concept of the person at 
whose root lay a clear rejection of “Filioquistic™ theology. This fundamental 
orientation would make a comparison of their resulting philosophies very fruitful.) 

°° For a very good account of the roots of modern Russian Orthodox 
theology and philosophy and its attitude towards the West, see Shaposhnikov (2006). 
Shaposhnikov distinguishes three trends in modern Russian theology: conservativism, 
modernism and innovationism. The first is too staid in its subservient attitude towards 
ecclesial tradition; the second too rootless; the third is rooted in Eastern tradition but 
also includes rational and grounded re-appropriation and representation of the 
tradition for the modern condition: its founders are Khomiakov. Kireevsky and 
Samarin, and its heirs are Soloviev and his disciples. Karsavin undoubtedly fits into 
this “innovationist” stream, inheriting his whole approach from the Khomiakov- 
Soloviev school. Of course, to say this is merely to paint the general picture: the 
interest of studying Karsavin lies in seeing precisely how Karsavin forge the content 
of his own “innovationist” Russian theology. 
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perception which Karsavin may have held as a “standard” for Western 
Christianity would have been Seraphim of Sarov: his dictum was that the 
goal of Christian life was the acquisition of the Holy Spirit, as formulated in 
his short and widely read conversation with Nicholai Motovilov (Motovilov, 
2001).°’ The Victorine and Angeline conception of union in this life with the 
Holy Spirit (and its visible effects on the believer) seem very close to 
Seraphim’s account of mystical experience (with its basking of the believer’s 
face in the uncreated light), and so for Karsavin—in transit between 
academic Catholicism and an awakening Russian Orthodox consciousness— 
the fit would have been absolutely appropriate. 

Another feature of his growing (but rather oblique) Orthodox self- 
consciousness would almost certainly have included the belief that 
Orthodoxy (as opposed to Western denominations) is concerned with direct 
contact with God, rather than mediated contact. This was how the Name- 
worshipping controversy was absorbed by Russian religious philosophers 
like Florensky and Bulgakov (if not all members of the Russian hierarchy, 
which demonstrates the plurality of opinions over exactly what was “truly” 
Orthodox at this stage). The position of the Athonite monks had been taken 
to be a statement of Platonist realism as regards knowledge of God: the Name 
of God (Jesus) as recited in hesychasts’ prayers was God, and so mystical 
prayer achieves real union with the deity. This statement, in fact, and all the 
terms in it can be and were given a range of interpretations, but it seems 
unlikely that Karsavin had really dug deeply into the issue—otherwise he 
would have expressed himself in essays during this period, which he doesn’t. 
Instead, one can assume that nuances aside, he would have extracted a 
general “patriotic” position that Orthodox Christian mystical practice 
involves direct, deep union with God. 

Finally, another reason Karsavin may have preferred a more direct 
account of mystical union with God is likely to have been the evidence of his 
own experience: the conversation with Kartashev about “singeing” implies 
that already he himself was trying to approach God in a direct manner in his 
prayer and Christian life. The subtle distinctions of Aquinas, who as is 
known only tasted mystical experience after he had stopped writing would 
also have been unappealing if this is the case. Still, Karsavin’s Orthodox 
mystical consciousness at this stage (and even later) must be seen as being on 
a rather vague and unexplored level, on the level of ambience rather than 
explicit content. It acted not as a spur to investigate Russian or Greek 


°7 Karsavin helped an early admirer of his, Vladimir Il’in, to write a 
biography of Serpahim of Sarov, and so was certainly well acquainted with Russian 
Orthodox spirituality. 
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Orthodox saints and writings, but rather as an underwater rudder to guide his 
choices among the Western mystics. 

All these factors pushed Karsavin towards a “maximalist” position 
on deification: namely, that deification is central to a true understanding of 
Christianity, that deification is the true goal of Christianity, and that 
deification is full (however defined, but certainly not “analogical”) union 
with God before the believer’s death. Also, deification is holistic—affecting 
the whole man; it is not merely intellectual, as some readings of the Thomist 
conception would have it. Or in Karsavin’s words: 


It is impossible to forget that if the spirit is deified, then the 
reception by God of the flesh also deifies the flesh itself. 
The act of operation of grace must be reflected in the whole 
of human nature, whether this reflection is visible or 
invisible. And in virtue of all men’s connection in Adam 
and in Christ, the smallest transformation in grace of my 
nature is a transformation of all humanity, even of the 
whole world, if we go beyond the boundaries of historical 
Catholicism. (Catholicism, 76) 


Again, Karsavin believes that his maximalist position on deification 
takes him beyond “historical Catholicism,” and he has no qualms going there. 
But again, oddly or not, and perhaps in keeping with the circles he was 
becoming involved with, it does not occur to him that his maximalism—here 
leading to an emphasis on bodily transformation—might receive interesting 
support among Eastern Christian mystics like Palamas or Simeon the New 
Theologian. For-him, this seems to be uncharted or perhaps simply 
uninteresting, territory. Indeed, at one point he refers to Catholic veneration 
of the “sacred heart of Jesus” as the type of body-venerating mysticism (or 
sacred materialism**) that he has in mind. 

Thus Catholicism leaves us with a paradox: Karsavin has arrived at 
a key teaching of his later philosophy, later taken by some to be typically 
Orthodox, through an explicit reading of only Catholic sources. His 1918 
work on Angela (Revelation of the Blessed Angela; abbreviated RBA) takes 
us further down this paradoxical route. Even more than Catholicism, this 
work, confesses Karsavin, was “called forth not by the deadly sin of the 
professorial love of empty chatter, but by the difficulty of tearing oneself 


8 “Sacred materialism” was a phrase used by Russian religious 
philosophers (like Bulgakov and in a different way Rozanov) and neo-patristic 
theologians (like Lossky, Florovsky, Krivoshein) to refer to just this emphasis of 
Eastern Orthodoxy on the importance of the body. For general discussion see 
Vasilenko (2006), Gaidenko (2001), Meerson-Aksionov (2007), and Maslin (2008). 
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away from the source of living water and the sincere desire to help the 
reader” (112). RBA thus gives us a picture of Karsavin the historian breaking 
out into Karsavin the metaphysician. It can be seen as a transitional work 
between Catholicism and “Saligia.” 

We might recall that some years earlier not a few quotes from 
Angela had been used to exemplify the claim about the unresolved nature of 
Catholic religiosity. However, as in Catholicism, Karsavin now seems far 
surer that Angela provides her own answers to those dangerous moments 
where mysticism has to cross the narrow path between pantheism, 
monotheism and dualism. As the above quote shows, in Angela’s “system” 
Karsavin had found a way of viewing religiosity that answered to a need deep 
within his own soul. Only in the next chapter will we be able to explore in 
more detail how very personal that need was: it was deeply intertwined with 
Karsavin’s ill-starred love-affair with Elena Skrzhinskaya, and in some ways 
Angela’s mysticism was to provide a language for exploring the paradoxes of 
his own heart, so yielding the religious metaphysics of love which is recorded 
in Noctes Petropolitanae. 

However, it would be a mistake to see Angela’s influence as 
confined to Noctes Petropolitanae. It will become clear that her influence can 
be seen systematically in the works devoted to freedom, evil and the nature of 
human and divine personhood, too. And it endures right up to his last 
published philosophical work, Poem on Death, where in fact the Angeline 
sensibility is perhaps strongest of all. Thus an exposition of Karsavin’s 
understanding of Angela is not out of order here in an examination of the 
laying down of the axes of his system. 


B. The mystical system of the Blessed Angela 


The Revelation of the Blessed Angela (Karsavin, 1997a {1918]) is 
almost two hundred pages long. Thus Karsavin must have put considerable 
time and effort into his translation, and thought it particularly important to 
make her writings available to Russian readers. What attracted Karsavin to 
Angela? She was an Umbrian lady of high society who lived from 1248 to 
1309. Vain, obsessed by clothes and make-up, she was reputed in her early 
years to have led a sacriligious and even adulterous lifestyle, rebelling against 
the marriage that had been forced on her at the age of twenty. But after a 
vision of St. Francis, she suddenly abandoned her frivolous and unholy 
lifestyle and embraced the poverty of a Franciscan sister. She sought out 
suffering, pain, humiliation, and even yearned for death in order to be closer 
to Christ. The more she drew close to God, the emptier her earthly life 
seemed, and the more horrendous her previous materialistic lifestyle. Her 
conscience tortured her when she remembered her silks and perfumes, and 
she contrasted them with the pus and wounds of the beaten and tortured 
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Christ. Whereas before she had feared discomfort and pain, the closer she 
drew to Christ the more she saw that pain and suffering were in fact a gift 
from God. Some of her utterances seem to issue straight from Karsavin’s 
own later works: 


And I thought and wanted to find someone who would kill 
me, if only | could undergo that death for faith in Him or 
for love for Him. (RBA, 143) 


And I wanted the world to betray me and put me to death 
with all sorts of torments. And it was very sweet to pray to 
God on behalf of those who had brought all these torments 
on me. And I was not amazed at those saints who prayed to 
God for their persecutors and murderers. (RBA, 175) 


Your soul will always be intoxicated [with my Love] and 
burning and aflame with Me, so that you will bear all trials 
through My Love. And if anyone says or does evil to you, 
you will receive it in grace and call yourself unworthy of 
such grace. (RBA, 174) 


In his Poem on Death, for example, Karsavin would sketch the 
character of a heretical Christian Jewess who is burned to death by the 
Inquisition, who wrongly accuse her of seducing the chief inquisitor.” She is 
bound to the stake, and as she does so she gazes forgivingly at her executor. 
And in being burned unjustly, the sins of her sensuous past (she was a 
courtesan) are redeemed. The heretical Jewess is not, of course, Angela but 
something links them: a wronged and saintly but also sinful lady, sensuous 
passion transformed in the service of God, and the welcoming of suffering, 
indeed the sensual seeking out of suffering as a path to the divine. All this is 
present in Angela’s forthright and deeply personal style of mysticism. 

However, while Karsavin’s Jewess and the mystical erotic love that 
we will see in Noctes Petropolitanae (inspired by Elena Skrzhinskaya) share 
an affinity with the tone of Angela’s mystical writings, there are also 
differences. Karsavin loves to cross boundaries: in Poem on Death, he makes 
a risqué link between redemptive pain and the experience of masochism in 
the writings of the Marquis de Sade. In Noctes Petropolitanae, he will 
transfer much of this Angeline passion into his own love for Skrzhinskaya— 


» See the appendix of this book for this author’s translation of Karsavin’s 
Poem on Death. See ch. 5 of Rubin (2010), Holy Russia, Sacred Israel, for an in- 
depth reading of the Jewish theme in the Poem on Death. 
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ignoring what he had noted in FMR, the clear passages where Angela herself 
calls love “dangerous,” “suspicious” and “evil’—for if it is not tempered 
with higher wisdom this is where it leads. In other words, Karsavin’s 
mischievousness overrides Angela’s own self-correcting sobriety. To an 
extent, however, this is only true for Karsavin’s earlier works. In his later 
life, Karsavin would attain to a love of suffering that was stripped of 
sensuality. And one may speculate that Angela’s deep feeling for suffering 
would have spoken to Karsavin in these troubled and threatening years of 
hunger, deprivation, riot and revolution. 

The pattern of inspiration and striking resemblance coupled with 
obvious differences can be seen in Karsavin’s Introduction to his translation 
of the Revelation. He detects a veritable mystical system in Angela’s work, 
and while this contention is supported with quotes, somehow the feeling is 
when one reads the Revelation itself is that she is not quite as systematic as 
Karsavin makes her out to be. Furthermore, not all of Karsavin’s 
philosophical interpretations of Angela’s mysticism seem straightforward. It 
is true, for example, that Angela feels her being to be nothing, feels that God 
is all—but only when she is in the throes of God’s embrace. Likewise, it is 
true that she writes that she sees the good in evil, and that evil beings exist 
only in and through God, and that when she reaches her once and only 
highest experience, she does not differentiate between good and evil 
creatures, demons and angels. She does say all this. But this is the absolute 
peak of her mystical experience; she admits it is paradoxical; she admits that 
words hardly do this bizarre insight justice. And yet for Karsavin, this insight 
that created being is nothing and God is all is the starting-point for his own 
systematic metaphysical thinking. Angela, in contrast, also makes many 
comments to the effect that creatures and God are different. She has a feeling 
for the reality of evil at other times. She may pray for her executioners and 
welcome pain at their hands, but she does not thereby imply that her 
executioners are one with their victims, or quasi-saints—a step Karsavin in 
his mischievousness sometimes like to play with. Finally, Angela does not 


°° The tendency to mix saint and sinner is rather widespread in Russian 
culture: a case in point is those who defend the representation of Stalin on an icon 
with the Blessed Matryoshka on the basis that not only was Stalin a great man, but his 
repressions facilitated the conditions for the crop of twentieth-century Russian 
martyrs; or the song by the famous 1960s bard, Alexander Galich, about the 
friendship between an ex-prisoner and ex-warden of a Gulag. (Part of Galich’s song 
reads: “Where are the accuser, where the accused/You can’t work it out at once./All 
of them seem to be accusers/And all have been punished by one God/All of them rub 
ointment on their wounds.” [Galich, n.d.]) Then there is Andrei Platonov’s (parodic) 
sense of how (evil) kulaks and (good) poor peasants can switch roles at the drop of a 
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really tie her contradictory insights together as neatly as Karsavin implies: 
how could it be that creatures are nothing, that evil is non-existent, that pain 
is pleasure and so on? She just offers these insights as incontrovertible data 
of her revelation; she does not try to work out categories whereby both 
aspects of her experience might be verbally conveyed without contravening 
logic. 

This, however, is where Karsavin steps in. He will want to give 
verbal expression to these paradoxes. This is not to say that Karsavin’s own 
system is not rooted in experiences of his own, or is only a formal 
rearrangement of verbal phrases—merely that the link between Angela and 
Karsavin, while striking is also indirect. However, given that we are 
interested in the origins and growth of his metaphysics, we can summarize 
how Karsavin conceived of Angela’s “system” in his Introduction without 
worrying too much where her thought ends and his begins. The Introduction 
is in that sense a mix of historical essay and a first exploratory metaphysical 
exercise of his own. 

Thus, he begins by stating that for Angela, God is being, all of 
being—a way of speaking about God that goes all the way back to Augustine, 
though it is found in Dionysius and the Cappadocians.°' All that exists has its 
being from God and outside of God there is no being. Thus Angela keenly 
feels that God is in all things that have being, even in demons, Hell and lust, 
and what is ugly. And yet, “God gives being and power to evil, but evil is not 
from Him, not ‘made’ by Him, because by God everything ‘is made 
excellently’.” This is a paradox that Karsavin will spend many pages of his 
own work trying to fathom. 

Karsavin also draws attention to the different ways in which Angela 
uses the concept of being, which is certainly more fluid than in Thomism. For 
referring to her own existence as a being within God, she nonetheless makes 
a crucial distinction: “But this being is not a being in God within, but a being 
outside. And he alone everywhere embraces all.” Thus the being of God 
somehow includes the being of all creation, but goes beyond it. Again, it is 
the more methodical Karsavin making the distinctions here. 

Karsavin discovers a further distinction in how Angela recounts her 
mystical experience of unity with God. Three times Angela went beyond her 
usual experience of God, and then God is described not just as the Good 
which is being, but as “beyond the Good,” and so beyond being. Thus Angela 
expresses the same ambiguity that goes back to Plato: God is both being and 
yet higher than being, super-essence, as Erigena translating Dionysius, 


hat—which in fact was rather close to the surreal reality of the Stalinist dekulak- 
ization repressions. On the latter, see Rubin (2012a; 2012b). 
°! See ch. 7 for more detail on this statement. 
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expressed it. This vision of the super-essence is seen “together with darkness 
or in darkness.” But there is more, for “if I understand Angela correctly,” the 
soul rises above this darkness and becomes utterly like God. 

This terminology is rather blunt and ambiguous and could be 
interpreted in several ways—one of which would be to assume that Angela is 
implying that the soul participates in the supra-essential depths of the divine, 
which would be heterodox pantheism. However, if we recall that “being” and 
“good” is associated with creation, then the step beyond darkness to “super- 
being” need mean only a leaving behind of created reality, without implying 
a penetration into “God in Himself.” And indeed Karsavin goes on to show 
that something more like this is intended, exploring more how Christ’s words 
to Angela (quoted in FMR) that “I am you and you are Me” find an orthodox 
interpretation in her system: 


Rising up in prayer to God, the soul expands beyond its 
own nature, softens and understands itself in God, and 
understanding God, loves Him. And in loving God, she 
desires to possess Him and is transfigured into the Beloved. 
But what does it mean to be transfigured by love in God? It 
means to love with the love of the Creator all that He loves, 
to rejoice in the fortune of one’s neighbor, to grieve over 
his sins and vices. The soul is transfigured into the Divine 
will, i.e, into the will of the suffering Jesus, because 
through Him lies the path of the soul to God. And into the 
soul then there pour out the gifts of grace and the Divine 
acts are fulfilled in her. (RBA, 126) 


Again, there is an ambiguity about the “soul’s transfiguration into 
the Divine will,” and yet it is also true that “inexpressibly and unfathomably, 
love while remaining divine also becomes a quality of the I,” i.e., that the 
unity in love does not merge the divine I with that of Angela’s you. Karsavin 
underlines this aspect of Angela’s thought elsewhere: 


Inflamed by divine love, the soul grasps its own 
nothingness, grasps the humility of God, leaning towards 
her, and loves God even more. Her love, born of the 
Uncreated Love, transfigures her in God. And then the 
Divine acts are performed in the soul, and the will agrees 
with the Divine will. (RBA, 117) 


Thus there is harmony of two wills (and not an identity-swallowing 
essentialist fusion of the two), which are unmerged and inseparable, as the 
Chalecedonian formula says of the divine and human natures of Christ. And 
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this harmony is enabled or begotten in the heart of the Divine Love. Angela’s 
thought thus combines intense personal mysticism with dogmatic awareness, 
so overcoming the antinomies observed in FMR. Karsavin is attracted to her 
visions by precisely this balance: ““And here I would mention again the unity 
and undividedness of the three Persons of the Holy Trinity, as put forth by 
Angela, and the unity and undividedness in Christ of God and Man, reflected 
in her mystical visions.”™ 

Another facet of Angela’s system which inspired Karsavin was the 
Franciscan concept of Poverty. Once again, we are confronted with a 
conception, which though arising from Western use and experience, has 
etymological and conceptual roots in the East. For Poverty, as Karsavin 
points out in a later essay,” is the Latin translation of the Greek term kenosis. 
The Poverty that Angela, developing the Franciscan tradition, detected in 
Christ was a radical ontological poverty. Such poverty was not merely a 
deprivation of worldly goods, or even the humbling of the Logos in the form 
of a man. In Angela’s own words, quoted by Karsavin: “Christ deprived 
Himself of Himself and made Himself poor in relation to his own wisdom.” 
The idea of poverty-kenosis is the key to how man and God can unite: in the 
self-emptying of Love, the two I’s can coexist without the human I being 
swallowed, and the human I is enabled as we saw to go “beyond its own 
nature.” 

In FMR, several of the quotes used to illustrate what Karsavin had 
called a “gastronomy of suffering” in fact were Angela’s. But in his 
Introduction, Karsavin not only justifies the central emphasis Angela placed 
on suffering, but accepts it as an axiom of his own worldview. For Angela, 
suffering is the connection between the devotionalism of the cult of Jesus 
Christ, the godman, and that vision of the divine which Angela labels—for 
want of better terminology—as beyond the Good, as beyond the Darkness, as 
the Ineffable. She even calls the contemplation of Christ and the Crucifixion 
“lower” when compared to the transportation beyond being. The former 
brings joy and pleasure; the latter is beyond joy and pleasure, “and does not 
bring laughter to the lips, nor flames, nor faith in the heart, nor burning love”; 
it is beyond even love. 


° Thus, once again, though Karsavin does not mention the Greek concept 
of synergy, the mention of divine acts being performed in the soul according to 
harmonized wills seems to be a rather precise conceptual parallel to the Eastern 
concept—even etymologically speaking. This is taken up in ch. 7. 

e “Dialogues” (Karsavin, 1994j [1921; 1922], 310): “I don’t believe that 
anything is preventing us now from recognizing that love is one of the names of unity. 
Actually, what is this active poverty or self-impoverishment, ‘exinanitio suimet’, but 
the loving self-giving of the self to another and to God, the overflowing of love?” 
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Again, Karsavin takes care to show that this is not a backsliding into 
non-Christian pantheism. The higher vision (or rather contemplation, for it is 
no longer visual) can only come through the gateway of the lower vision, 
contemplation of Christ, in whose eyes the Ineffable already shines. Further, 
as the above description shows, the second vision is not an ecstasy in the 
vulgar sense: while it is a going beyond (ek-stasis) the soul’s nature, it is not 
sensual,” but utterly beyond pleasure or sensuality: 


In formless contemplation the soul in its very depths 
inexpressibly and incomprehensibly makes contact with a 
certain unity, with a certain wholeness of Divinity, which 
in its wholeness also somehow exceeds Its partial 
manifestations: the Divine Power or Divine Wisdom, and 
raises the soul even above thought of the Divine-humanity, 
raises it above all sorrows, joys, pleasures, higher than love 
itself. (RBA, 113) 


This state is above the temptations of “spiritual egotism” that 
Karsavin had detected in much of Catholic mysticism—and which in fact 
Angela herself had analyzed on her own path. It was she herself who 
remarked that the lower visions can be sought out for the sensuality they 
offer, or for the salvation they promise for the seeker’s own soul. The higher 
state (again: not vision®*) offers no such rewards, and indeed even if it brings 
suffering Angela seeks it out; she would seek it out even if she knew that she 
was already damned. 

Again, the suffering that accompanies the path to the higher state is 
a type of passionless suffering, rather than the type of suffering that mutates 
into pleasure for the one that has grown accustomed to it. It is a cosmic and 
ontological suffering, one might say: not a suffering for the redemption of 
one’s own sins, but suffering as reflection of a brute fact about creation, a 


ot Though there are sensual elements in Angela’s mysticism, this pointing to 
a non-sensual union should be borne in mind when comparing Eastern and Western 
mysticism. A contemporary of Karsavin’s, M.A. Novoselov, an influential priest 
active in RPS circles, had written a work, Dogmat i mistika yv Pravoslavii, 
katolichestve i protestanstve, condemning this sensualist Franciscan mysticism as 
thoroughly incompatible with Orthodoxy. It was published in 1912 (Novoselov, 2004, 
in the bibliography of the present work). However, a conservative figure like K. 
Pobedonostsev was keen enough on Catholic mysticism to translate Thomas a 
Kempis’ /mitation of Christ into Russian. See ch. 7 for fuller discussion. 

& The point is worth bearing mind in light of the polemical idea that 
Catholic mysticism is vision-based, whereas Orthodox mysticism eschews visions. 
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suffering of the type that Christ had to undergo in the poverty of his 
Incarnation, a suffering for a// sin. 

The Incarnation itself was effected, as Angela says, “so as to make 
me God.” God is unity, and all who are in God are in all of creation. Thus 
any being who sins, sins against all creation and against God, and diminishes 
being. Christ’s taking on of human nature is the taking on of the poverty of 
sinful being, and the offenses against creation and God. Christ brings this 
sinful being back into God’s being. Sinful being is (partially) empty of being, 
and so the Incarnation is a dimunition of divine being to link that being back 
to God’s full being. This is the suffering of Christ: He takes upon Himself the 
punishment of being that has rebelled against God. Again, this talk of 
“diminished” being, and of God’s redemption of diminished being already 
involves an attempt to think the difference between absolute and relative 
being: it belongs not so much to Angela, for whom it is too abstract, but 
rather to Karsavin contemplating the meaning of Christ’s Poverty as 
disclosed in Angela’s experience. These are, one might say, “meta-Angeline” 
meditations on Angela. 

The soul that loves God, Karsavin continues, wishes to experience 
the life of God, it “wants to know the suffering of Christ, i.e. to experience 
it.” But it must not seek out suffering; rather it accepts suffering as sent by 
God, a sign of Love, which allows the soul to live the life of Christ. But also, 
given that Christ is God, it is clear that to truly know God one must know 
what Christ has experienced—hence the vision of God can only go through 
suffering. The higher state that Angela experienced was: 


Divinity in its very depths, Divinity as contemplated in the 
darkness’... above any good, above love. It is above its 
partial contradictory manifestations, unifying immea- 
surable greatness and immeasurable Self-Annihilation, 
merciless Justice and limitless Mercy, it is above suffering 
and pleasure, above love. (RBA, 130) 


While God in that depths is beyond suffering, this is only in the 
sense that God contains both Might and Power and Wisdom, but also the 
Poverty or Self-Annihilation which is an emptying of those attributes. To go 
into the God who is beyond suffering is to pass through Christ’s world- 


5 Angela’s phrase “the creator of all becomes flesh so as to co-make me 
God” echoes Athanasius’: “God became man so that man might become God.” A less 
friendly observer might point to the use of “me” as a sign of the excess 
pyschologization andindividualization of Angela’s mysticism. Certainly, there are 
such elements, as when God tells her that he loves her more than anyone in the 
Spoleto valley. 
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uniting suffering. Thus and only thus is suffering given meaning. So the 
suffering that Angela seeks is rather a way of uniting with God, “the unity of 
all in good and evil and of the unfathomable divine foresight” (RBA, 124). 
Paradoxically, that suffering can also take the form of feeling abandoned by 
God. We will see how all these themes reemerge and are explored in detail in 
Karsavin’s essays. 

One last point that Karsavin noted in Angela’s system was the 
revelation that 


for us [the Fall of man and his redemption by a great divine 
sacrifice] is the best way of showing the divine 
qualities, His goodness, wisdom, power, and justice. The 
essence of Divinity in Its partial manifestations is revealed 
only in connection with the evil created by free spirits, and 
thanks to evil the true nature of the foundation of all the 
virtues is comprehended by us, and of the soul as a Divine 
likeness. (RBA, 129) 


The one who understands and lives this through Christ, the God- 
man, is then granted some understanding of the Ineffable, in which the whole 
of being and non-being are united, that “Ineffable in itself, [which] is whole 
and one in Itself, having created, creating and containing in Itself all, [which] 
is disclosed as one triadic entity, as one and all being, the higher good. ... 
All these partial manifestations of the one which is Ineffable in itself for 
Angela are not simple words or ideas, but the living and life-creating 
Ineffable itself’ (RBA, 118). The phrasing here is also reminiscent of 
Karsavin’s own later terminology, and seems already to anticipate the Cusan 
terminology of the being beyond being that is a “coincidence of opposites.””” 

This then is how Karsavin summarizes Angela’s Revelation, 
bringing to bear his own philosophical mind on her more emotional writings. 
Karsavin’s quest to systematize mystical experience found more cerebral 
support in the next thinker that he would turn to for inspiration: Nicholas of 
Cusa. Cusa, unlike Angela, was indeed a systematic thinker, although his 
system went through different phases—a fact that Karsavin does not really 
pay attention to. However, once again, our task in the coming section will be 
to show how Karsavin read Cusa and what he took from him, without 


$7 Karsavin himself commented in the chapter on Cusa in Giordano Bruno 
on the similarities between Franciscan mysticism and Cusan mysticism, attributing 
both to their continued interest in Plato, and their resistance to the Aristotelian bias of 
Thomism. 
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dwelling too much on how faithful or nuanced his reading of Cusa was. Such 
questions can be taken up later. 


3. The roots of all-unity (2): Nicholas of Cusa 
A. Karsavin’s conception of Cusa’s place in medieval philosophy 


Unmistakable Cusan terminology crops up in Karsavin’s earliest 
metaphysical essays and recurs throughout his work. However, his first 
explicit thoughts on Cusa only appeared in 1923, and they were part of a 
chapter of a book on Giordano Bruno, the famous pantheist heretic of the 
Renaissance, for whom Karsavin also had a qualified admiration.* Before 
that Cusa is mentioned only in passing in the early essays, alongside names 
like St. Augustine,” John Scotus Erigena, Anselm, the Victorines and 
Eckhart. Despite this reticence, Cusa clearly was an important influence, and 
by 1923 Karsavin was already able to articulate more explicitly not only what 
it was about Cusa that he liked (and—which critics sometimes miss— 
disliked), but also how he viewed Cusa’s place in the development of 
Western Christian thought. 

By 1923, Karsavin was already asserting his Orthodox identity more 
strongly (he had been working for the Petrograd Theological Institute for 
nearly three years now), so that such reflections were part of his general 
thoughts on the relationship between Russia and the West, or as the title of a 
contemporary article he wrote put it, “The East, the West and the Russian 
Idea.””” The main thesis of that article was that Russia’s historic task was to 
combine the best of the West with the best of the East. In a sense this is 
simply a post hoe justification of Karsavin’s own labors to this point, which 
is not to say that this thesis about Russian destiny is wrong. But it certainly 
enabled Karsavin to explain himself to himself (and to us): what was a 
Russian Orthodox historian, in fove with a homeland whose fate had fallen 
into the hands of atheists, doing spending all his time studying Catholic 
mysticism and indeed deriving most of his religious inspiration from it? The 
answer developed in the excursus on Cusa is that he was finding and 
synthesizing those truly Christian elements that had survived in the Western 


®8 See ch. 4 for more on Bruno. Karsavin may have come to his interest in 
Bruno via Schelling, who also wrote a work dedicated to Bruno. 

Augustine was also an important influence on Karsavin, though he was 
even more reticent on this influence. See ch. 6 for a consideration of Karsavin’s long 
essay on him in volume one of his History of European Culture (1932; Karsavin, 
2003c). 

7° For more on this article, see ch. 4. 
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tradition and blending them with his own Eastern Orthodox heritage, and so 
rescuing and reviving the unity of Christendom. 

This view of his own and Russia’s special task was Dostoevskian- 
Solovievian in inspiration and was his own variation on the Russian Idea 
espoused by Berdyaev, Vysheslavtsev and other thinkers. A second common 
component of the Russian Idea, philosophically speaking, was the belief that 
Plato and Platonism were definitive of the true mystical Christianity of the 
East, while Thomist Aristotelianism was typical of the rationalistic West.” 
Karsavin’s analysis of Cusa’s place in Western medieval thought starts from 
the same premises. Cusa’s thought is thus presented in Giordano Bruno 
(Karsavin, 1923a; abbreviated GB) as the solution (or at least a near-solution) 
to the unsolved problems raised by the dispute between Thomism and 
Scotism in the later Middle Ages. Cusa is thus another step away from the 
medieval antinomies noted in FMR,” although in FMR Karsavin had been 
undecided about just how broad his critique of Catholicism implicitly was. 
Cusa is also presented as going beyond the rationalism and rigidity of 
Thomism that Karsavin had already gently critiqued in Catholicism. 

“For Aquinas,” writes Karsavin, “what is cognized is identical with 
what is cognized rationally, i.e., with what is cognized as general concept, 
form or idea. The truth of a thing is none other than agreement with its 
eternal idea. ... But due to this understanding the real-fluid, i.e., in the end 
the individual-concrete, is rendered ungraspable.” The contradiction leaves 
traces both philosophically and theologically. When the individual dies, the 
matter which individuates him is removed, and only the genus remains, 
despite Aquinas’ attempt to claim some independent remaining quidditas. 
The problem reappears when Aquinas tries to describe bodiless angels and 
has to resort to the idea that each angel is indeed a genus. As others have 


7! This thesis was stated forcefully by Vladimir Ern (who had died at an 
early age in 1917) who developed a philosophy of the Logos. Karsavin probably 
reached similar conclusions to Ern through his own studies, but Ern is an interesting 
counterpoint to Karsavin in one other respect: himself the son of a Catholic father, 
and despite being one of the more jingoistic proponents of Russian spiritual 
superiority, he was still ready to detect an “unfallen” Platonism in certain streams of 
Catholicism which united it with Eastern Christianity. See Ern (1991), 

Later with Vladimir Lossky’s emphasis on Palamas, the Aristotelean 
Essence/Energies division became key, so a simple West/East Aristotle/Plato division 
no longer holds. See ch. 7 for more discussion of how Karsavin’s “neo-Cusanism” 
compares to Lossky’s neo-Palamism. 

” Karsavin also points to the influence of Gerson and Siger of Brabant’s 
Averroism as important links on the road to Cusanus: the former tried to correct the 
errors of nominalism by having the ideas of concrete particulars exist in the world and 
in God; the latter introduces again the idea of knowledge being attained through union 
with God. 
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pointed out, the dogmatically required presence of the flesh and body at the 
resurrection of the saints also has an arbitrary, post hoc, feel in the Thomist 
system. 

Aquinas’ loosely anchored quidditas was replaced by Scotus’ 
haeccitas—according to which the individual takes precedence over the 
general. However, philosophy then becomes an irrational science. For Scotus 
the Will, not the Intellect, now contains the fullness of reality. Genera 
become merely signs predicated of many things, which are unknowable in 
themselves, and are finally called by Occam simply non-being. But then, 
according to Karsavin, “Occam ... cannot explain why [the term embraces] 
precisely this multiplicity and not that one.” 

Cusa’s threefold division of humans into feeling (or sense), reason 
and mind (corresponding to Plato’s level of Nous) thus steers a path between 
rationalism and irrationalism. “Feeling asserts; reason negates; intellect 
contains both assertion and negation.” Sense gives man the undigested 
multiplicity of the world; reason—operating according to the Aristotelian law 
of contradiction—gives an abstractive unity. But only intellect can grasp, to a 
certain extent, the real combination of individuality and generality which is 
the thing-in-itself. This had evaded Thomas and Scotus, just as it was to 
evade Kant. Cusa’s tripartite division of human knowledge will stay with 
Karsavin throughout his philosophical career. Again, the interest in a level of 
knowledge beyond the rational—associated with Western Thomism—called 
the noetic, or the intuitive was not new to the Russian tradition: Ivan 
Kireevsky had stated this threefold division as early as the 1830s, deriving it 
from Eastern church fathers, and the notion of trans-rational intuition or nous 
was continued in Soloviev and his heirs—including Frank, who also links it 
to Cusa. : 
The epistemological aspect of Cusa’s system, Karsavin continues in 
his exposition, is really the other side of his ontology. The Mind is fed by the 
divine light in which all creation, in its individuality and generality, is one. 
Therefore the true knowledge to which the Mind draws near is a function of 
its drawing close to the true Being of God. The step from Reason to Mind is 
at first a step of faith, the initium intellectus. Thus in the priority of faith over 
reason, and in the unity of being and knowledge (upon which the ontological 
proof depends), Karsavin sees a continuity with the Platonism of another of 
his favorite medievals, the pre-Thomist Anselm. Karsavin again displays his 
far greater familiarity with Western thought: even though justifying himself 
as a synthesizing Orthodox thinker, it is still Western thinkers he knows and 
loves best. His respect for Anselm, and especially the ontological proof, will 
be a permanent feature of his thought. 

In selecting from Karsavin’s exposition of Cusa’s thought, it would 
be possible to dwell at more length on the epistemology—with which 
Karsavin starts his historical exposition in GB. However, as for Cusa, so for 
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Karsavin the truly important groundwork for the epistemology is Cusa’s 
ingenious conception of God and the world, his ontology. Cusa’s system, 
mostly as set out in his book On Learned Ignorance, gives Karsavin the 
building-blocks of his own system. The pathos of suffering and the yearning 
for death, the mischievous modern humor, and many other things come from 
elsewhere, and ultimately Karsavin disagrees with Cusa on some important 
points. Thus Cusa is not sufficient for understanding Karsavin, but he is 
certainly necessary. 

Here, of course, Cusa went far beyond Angela in his system- 
building. Cusa’s conceptions are not easy to digest, and they admit of 
different interpretations. Before Karsavin’s understanding of them—so 
important for an understanding of all his later work—can be presented or 
commented on, it may therefore be as well to outline the key concepts which 
he adapted for himself. In his works several concepts, taken directly from 
Cusa as well as from those who were later influenced by him, recur regularly. 
In all of this, a key concern that will interest Karsavin is the relation of the 
Cusan system to church dogmas. Cusa himself shared this concern with the 
orthodoxy of his metaphysical explorations; however, the other great Russian 
“neo-Cusan,” > Semyon Frank, is notably different from Karsavin in being 
agnostic or indifferent in this regard. Furthermore, when Karsavin began to 
think seriously about these dogmatic questions, he arrived at a significant 
disagreement with his Western master concerning the question of the 
Filioque."’ His adoption of an Eastern approach to this issue in fact gave his 
Cusanism a rather different shape from that of its originator. However, this 
will become clear only in later chapters. 


Bit is already conventional to refer to two “neo” revivals: neo-Thomism 
and neo-Palamism/the neo-patristic synthesis. The use of the term “neo-Cusanism” 
could be useful in highlighting a third alternative in modern Orthodox and Catholic 
theology. 

™ The F: ilioque (Lt. “and from the Son”) refers to the extra clause found in 
the Western Creed from the eighth century on. This creed holds that “the Spirit issues 
from the Father and from the Son.” The Eastern Orthodox church always rejected this 
addition, and the issue became one of the main topics of dispute before and 
increasingly after the schism of 1054 between East and West. As we will see, in 
contrast to another Russian “neo-Cusan,” Semyon Frank, Karsavin sees this doctrinal 
matter as having great theological and even philosophical importance. Cusa himself, 
being a Roman Catholic cardinal, accepted the addition, and this accounts for some 
differences in Karsavin’s adaptation of Cusa’s mystical theology. Gavryushin (2004) 
contends that Viadimir Lossky inherited his concern for the importance of the 
Filioque in Orthodox thought from Karsavin; Karsavin in turn may have derived it 
from Florensky, though that is speculative. 
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B. Cusa’s system in Karsavin’s interpretation 


Cusa starts with a concept of God as the Non-Other. If God is 
perfect, all-powerful and so on, there can be nothing outside of him, and 
therefore nothing is different or other to him. Even “within” God, then, all 
that God “contains” is fully God, and is not different to him. As such, the 
divine content is said by Cusa to be “enfolded” within God, or in Latin, in a 
state of “complicatio” (enfoldedness). This is a state whereby every element 
of the divine content is God, and no element differs from any other element. 
That is, everything is everything else and everything is God. This is the state 
of “all in all,” which the pre-Socratic philosopher Anaxagoras talks of, but 
which is also found in the eschatological language of Christian and Jewish 
scripture and liturgy to describe the ultimate goal towards which the world is 
tending. 

The creation of the world is then a real mystery, perhaps the 
greatest theological mystery, and certainly a logic-defying conundrum: for 
the world and all that is in it are different from God; the world is not God, for 
the Christian religion considers pantheism to be heretical. Christian doctrine 
settled on the idea that the world is created out of nothing (creatio ex nihil), 
in order to underline this incommensurable difference between God and the 
world, to place a gap between God and the world. However mystics like 
Jacob Boehme, and to a certain extent John Scotus Erigena, sometimes 
undermined this doctrine by claiming that Nothing is itself a part of God, so 
that the world is now created out of God, and the world seems then to lose its 
independence again. The Cusan approach, in contrast, makes it clear that 
Nothing is not an entity, but merely a logical concept to point to (rather than 
fully capture) the incomprehensible situation whereby God allows otherness, 
allows “something” to have independent being beyond the all-in-all that is 
himself. 

Cusa calls the world “unfolded” being, or in Latin, the state of 
“explication.” It is unfolded because all the elements that were enfolded in 
God have now been “rolled out” and each one is both different from God 
now, and different from one another. Enfolded being can also be called a 
“unity of opposites”: for all elements, even opposing ones, are identical to 
each other and God. In unfolded being, these elements separate out and their 
opposition becomes apparent. However, for Cusa the frequently mentioned 
concept of “unity of opposites” is not just a description of the transcendent 
divine reality: it is also a method to be used by the mystic in this world to 
perceive the underlying ground of unity that pertains between separate 
elements in our lesser reality. For the original unity of creation is present in a 
diminished, or contracted, way in the unfolded world and true perception 
consists in rediscovering that unity and so returning the world to God, or re- 
enfolding it mentally. As such Cusa envisages a contracted unity at the root 
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of the unfolded world, which is a reflection of the incomprehensible unity 
found in God. 

Shortly we will consider Karsavin’s attitude to these ideas. 
However, the final pillar of Cusa’s system must be mentioned. Cusa insists 
that God’s decision to allow a different being to exist beyond his own all-in- 
all must be taken with all seriousness: that is, the world is different from 
God, and therefore attempts to intuit the divine unity using the method of 
perceiving the unity of opposites in the world cannot yield serious results. At 
least that would be the case, were it not for the Incarnation. In Christ, God as 
absolute, as enfolded all-in-all, also becomes one created element different 
from the all-in-all. The absolute focuses into one point of created being 
without losing his absoluteness. Christ is thus both Non-other and other. He 
is the bridge between the enfolded and the unfolded, and only due to 
Incarnation do the mystical strivings of created beings have any meaning or 
chance of converging on that which they desire to know. In Diagram 1, 
component i, X, Y and Z are all the different elements in the unfolded world. 
Each of them, however, contains in contracted or diminished form the rest of 
being, i.e., all the other elements. 


unfolded world 


enfolded absohite 


Diagram 1. The Cusan model of contracted versus full (interpenetrating) Being 


Each microcosmic entity, that is, contains the macrocosm in 
reflected form, and this is represented by the elements separated off by the 
grid. By contrast, Diagram 1, component ii, shows that God, the enfolded 
absolute, contains all elements of being in such a way that each one contains 
the all, and each is the all. No grid partitions the elements, they are free to 
interact in any combination. In Diagram 2, component i, we see that one 
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element of the unfolded world also “contains” the enfolded absolute, not just 
in reflected or contracted form, but fully. This is Christ, the absolute and 
contracted maximum. Christ, it can be seen now, is the model for all the other 
separated elements of the unfolded world: by joining to Christ, other 
elements can break the bounds of the grid and also participate fully in the 
enfolded absolute. They can be “re-enfolded” into the absolute. At the same 
time, however, they do not lose their otherness. In other words, redemption 
through the incarnate God allows man to re-attain the enfolded state of all-in- 
all while not losing his difference and individual identity. Redemption, 
therefore, is not a mere folding back into an original state: it is also an 
enrichment of that original state. 


absolute and contracted 
maximum 


enfolded absolute 


Diagram 2. The Cusan union of opposites: contracted-and-full Being 


Put slightly differently, one can say that it is potentially the case that 
all elements are the enfolded absolute, but it is actually the case that Christ, 
an unfolded element, is also the enfolded totality. Again, Christ is the model 
for other elements: he is one element of the totality which is also fully the 
totality. Other elements should also be themselves and the totality. Here Cusa 
rejects the division into genus-species-individual which, as Karsavin showed, 
had caused problems of different sorts for Aquinas and Scotus. The genus is 
the individual and vice versa if the individual fulfils its potential. Another 
concept which can be mentioned while we are on the subject of potentiality 
and actuality is Cusa’s concept of “possest”: this is another of his names for 
the absolute—that in which “posse” (potential) and “est” (existence, 
actuality) are combined, and this combination is itself a type of “union of 
opposites.” Christ, the combination of absolute and unfolded being, also 
manifests this divine union of opposites. 
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Certain further implicit assumptions need to be stated to fully 
understand this. The first is the classic idea that God is all-good and thus 
desires to give all of himself to his creation. God thus desires that creatures 
fully participate in divinity. However, given that divinity is infinite the finite 
creature seeking God will be unable to successfully re-enfold all the 
contracted otherness (Y, Z below the grid) of creation into himself, so that he 
can become like God. In Christ, though, this non-otherness is already given 
in one finite individual. Thus Cusa sees the Incarnation, in contrast to 
Anselm (for whom it was seen primarily as an expiation of guilt) as a way for 
man to become God—in keeping with the classic statement of the fifth- 
century father, St. Athanasius who stated that “God became man in order that 
man might become God.” 

The Cusan system has been described here in an extremely summary 
way, of course. But there is no need to explore it further, for the simple 
reason that in the coming chapters we will be following Karsavin’s own 
explorations of its tenets and consequences in some detail. What we can say 
at this stage is that in Giordano Bruno Karsavin both defends and critiques 
Cusa. As we will see below, given that he takes much of the system as a 
foundation for his own metaphysics, he is concerned to rebut certain charges 
against Cusa concerning pantheism and other matters. On the other hand, he 
thinks the system needs updating, seeing it as still too close to the cerebral 
formalism of scholasticism and sympathizing with Bruno’s attempts to give 
“Cusanism” a more modern edge. Thus he makes the following revealing 
remarks: 


Another way out [than Bruno’s adaptation of Cusa] is 
needed, more in tune with the original intuition. It is 
indicated in the Cusan distinction between complicatio and 
explicatio. But in order to realize Cusa’s idea, one must 
make a further distinction between conditional or com- 
pressed complicatio and absolute complicatio or Divinity. 
Then it will be possible to preserve the idea of unity with 
God as well as the corresponding reality of the modes of 
the world. Empirical being is necessary and real, and not 
iHusory in its intrinsic compression with its other aspect or 
mode, and furthermore, the reality and unity of both modes 
are founded by Absolute Being, which does not permit one 
to deny either of them and to become enslaved to empirical 
reality, while rejecting the Absolute. It is hard to say 
whether Bruno solved the problem of his life, for we do not 
know how he rethought and how he refelt all this during 
the long years of his incarceration. (GB, 263) 
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To explicate this passage, what worries Karsavin is that Cusa has 
drawn too sharp and dualist a distinction between the enfolded absolute and 
the unfolded world. Bruno’s solution was to see the world as a potential 
infinity that actively contributes to the realization of the actual infinity of the 
absolute. That is, the unfolding and re-enfolding of the “different being” of 
the world would be part of the divine process—a way in fact for the absolute 
to come to know itself, or its own as yet undifferentiated content (one can see 
the step from Cusa through Bruno to Hegel). While this is unacceptable for 
Karsavin, he still admires Bruno’s passionate seriousness about the empirical 
world, which he sees as one of the positive signs of modernity. Cusa, the 
medieval, by contrast seems to put the “union of opposites” beyond the 
world, and to see unfolded reality as something that needs to be overcome as 
soon as possible in order to return to that primal union. In keeping with his 
“neo-Christian” instincts, Karsavin is unhappy with this ascetic devaluation 
of the empirical world. 

What he seems to envisage then, and he works this out in his later 
books and essays, as a compromise between Bruno and Cusa is a three-fold 
picture of reality. First, there is the absolute enfoided. Second, (Karsavin’s 
additional tier of reality), there is the conditional enfolded. Third, there is the 
unfolded (and unfolding) world. The “conditional enfolded”—as we can 
glean from Karsavin’s later works—is the ideal world at the base of empirical 
reality. It is a direct and first reflection of God’s enfolded reality beyond 
himself. Thus the unfolded world firstly moves towards its own perfection, 
rather than beyond itself to divine perfection. What Karsavin is trying to do 
here is incorporate the idea that God has created the world in such a way that 
it is already perfect, that it already contains its own perfection. He does this 
both because he wants to re-imbue (as he sees it) empirical reality with 
absolute value (a “counter-ascetic” move), and because he believes it is the 
best way to respect the doctrine that God in his all-goodness gives all of 
himself to creation. 

What we can see here is that Karsavin’s metaphysics takes as its 
starting-point the views and attendant problems arising from Cusa’s 
theology. But he soon takes it in his own direction.” As this proposed 


’> Here a rather complex question arises: Is Cusa’s system dualist in the 
way Karsavin posits, or does Cusa himself envisage a hidden union of opposites at the 
root of the empirical world? Cusa’s system actually changed over time, even after his 
conversion (he went from characterizing God as possest to simply posse, for 
instance). There seem to be indications that the union of opposites is not beyond the 
world, but somehow contains the world as a unified opposite, too. To resolve the 
question of Cusa’s actual meaning in different stages of his thought is, unfortunately, 
beyond the remit of this chapter. But there is another question here too: occasionally, 
Karsavin presents the “three-tier” version of Cusa as Cusa’s own philosophy—so it is 
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revision already shows, one question which becomes important for him is 
how to relate the development and processes within the world to God. In the 
Cusan system the full explication of each worldly element’s contracted 
content might be seen as secondary, a means simply to break out of creation. 
(Karsavin is always respectful, though, of the fact that Cusa allows very 
clearly for the preservation of the individual identity of even the “re- 
enfolded,” deified individual). But Karsavin will want to see even this 
process as having absolute value. The first way to ensure this, just seen, is to 
factor into the world its own underlying “union of opposites” by positing an 
intermediate “conditional enfolded” layer. The second way is to explore how 
the process of unfolding and re-enfolding happens within the enfolded 
absolute itself—so that the process of re-enfolding, of the relative world’s 
return to the absolute God, is itself a mirror-image of what happens within 
the Godhead. In other words, Karsavin wants to carve a space between Cusa 
and Bruno: in a carefully defined sense the processes of the created world are 
a playing out of the divine processes, as per Bruno; but, contra Bruno, they 
are also different (other, “external”) processes. The metaphysical system 
which can allow such distinctions is worked out firstly (and less successfully) 
in Noctes Petropolitanae, and then with growing success in On First 
Principles and later works—as we will see from chapter three onwards. 

In sum, in GB Karsavin makes clear that he sees a sort of “three- 
tiered” relation of God, Christ and the world as the metaphysical system most 
worthy of being developed. It is certainly a question-raising system, but it is a 
system which raises interesting questions—in both the intellectual and the 
spiritual sense. Before moving onto to some of the questions that Karsavin 
himself addressed to it, we can give a diagram (Diagram 3a) to summarize 
what we have seen so far: 


also not quite clear what Karsavin thought about the question of Cusa’s “real” or 
“final” word on all this. Nonetheless, our concern is primarily with Karsavin’s 
metaphysics, and here it is clear that Karsavinian Cusanism prefers a three-tier 
ontology. For discussion of Cusa’s system, see Bond (1997) and Cranz (2000). 
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(1) Enfalded Ahselute; Non-different > 


(Absolute Complicit/Maximum) 
POSSEST/POSSE IPSUM/POSSE FACERE 
OUK ON CHRIST 


(2} Contracted Absolute: perfect creation Absolute-and-contracted 


(Compressed complicit/Maximum) Maximum 
Conditional Enfolded 
a 
_ G) Explication of Contracted Absofute: POSSE FIERIFPOSSE FACTUM 


ME ON 


Diagram 3a. Early Karsavin: a three-tiered model of Being 


The terms in bold are the terms we have used so far; other terms will 
be explained in the following paragraphs. The division between the enfolded 
absolute and the conditional enfolded is marked by OUK ON, i.e., absolute 
nothing or nihil absolutus—which has already been discussed, and will be 
commented on again shortly. ME ON, or nihil privatus, refers to the relative 
nothingness of “unfolding” created being. Karsavin uses the traditional 
theological terms, absolute and relative nothing, in the conventional sense in 
GB and for much of his work in the twenties. In later life, however, he came 
to see these classic distinctions in a far more radical way, as we shall discuss 
in Chapter Five. 


C. Karsavin’s defense of Cusanism: beyond pantheism and theism 


Karsavin ends his chapter on Cusa in GB by arguing at some length 
that Cusa’s system, if properly interpreted—in the way that he proposes—is 
not pantheistic, and indeed holds the solution to the dilemmas inherited from 
scholasticism. The main thrust of Karsavin’s defense, given Karsavin’s 
growing closeness to the church, is primarily aimed at rebutting the charges 
that the Cusan philosophy is Gnostic or heretical. He is concerned to refute 
the following claims that for Cusa: 


i. God and the world are somehow one (of one essence 
perhaps) 

ii. The doctrine that the world unfolds from God contradicts 
creatio ex nihil 

iii. The world follows necessarily from God 
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iv. The world is eternal 
Vv. Matter is eternal” 


A convenient place to start is with creatio ex nihil, on which we 
have already made some comments. As seen, the idea of God’s unfolding 
would seem to be incompatible with the idea that God and the world are 
separate, and separated by “nothingness.” But, concludes Karsavin, even 
though these two approaches “are imagined to be mutually exclusive, we are 
obliged to recognize that for Cusanus they are fully reconcilable, and the 
incomprehension this involves should be attributed to the unfathomable 
nature of the relationship between God and the world and the origin of the 
latter.” 

Karsavin explains: The criticism that Cusa’s world arises straight 
from God and not from Nothing is based on a misunderstanding of Nothing. 
Nothing is not something that intervenes between God and the world. Rather 
Nothing is a word that expresses the incommensurability of God and world. 
God is non-Other; the world is other and replete with otherness. To say that 
the Non-other permits otherness and opposition to obtain is, for Cusa, to say 
exactly what is meant by the doctrine of creatio ex nihil. As Karsavin 
expresses it in GB: 


All that exists, as other, arises after nonbeing, and thus is 
not eternal. For nonbeing presupposes being and negates 
being. The being presupposed by it (absolute being) 
precedes it; that negated by it (the relative) comes after it, 
i.e. arises after it, after the negation, and so is not eternal.’ 
(GB, 134) 


That is, the mere existence of the Other (the world) assumes a 
negation of the non-Other: the non-Other has made Itself Other, has negated 
its own “not.” Thus, as Karsavin interprets Cusa, the “switch” from the 
enfolded to the unfolded involves a crossing of the gulf of this Not, this 


76 Some of this self-defense is only implicit in GB, and I have gathered here 
charges which were made later against Karsavin, as well as teased out certain lines of 
thought which he makes at this time in his philosophical works. For convenience, I 
apply them to this reading of Cusa by Karsavin. Other details and differences will be 
added to the account later. 

One other charge Karsavin discusses is the idea that the Incarnation is 
necessary for Cusa. We will discuss this later in treating Karsavin’s own works. 

7” Here the traditional distinction is made between me on (relative privation 
of being, nihil privatum) and ouk on (absolute negation of being, nihil negativum). 
Karsavin’s understanding of these terms will be discussed later. 
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nothingness—even though the question of how the non-Other negates Itself 
to produce the Other is “unfathomable.” The being that results from the 
negation of absolute being is consequently a different sort of being, relative 
being, or ME ON—as seen in Diagram 3a. This relative being, by definition, 
is not eternal—and thereby the charge that Cusa holds an Aristotelian view of 
the eternity of the created world is dispensed with. In sum, Karsavin proves 
the compatibility of Cusanism and traditional accounts of creation—although 
he himself would offer a far bolder account of Cusanism in later life, as just 
mentioned. Indeed, it is evident even here that he is not fully satisfied with 
this equation of God with absolute being and creation with relative being, 
partly, as we saw because he does not like the devaluation of the world this 
implies. 

Another related aspect of Cusa’s system that attracted Karsavin’s 
attention in GB is his views on the nature of matter. Again, the relation of 
spirit and matter (or the body and space) will be a constant axis of Karsavin’s 
own thinking. In GB, he tries to show that Cusa separates God and matter, by 
distinguishing between three levels of potentiality: posse facere (possibility 
to make); posse fieri (possibility to be made); and posse factum (possibility 
having been made). The two lower potentialities, “located” in the contracted 
maximum or universe, spring from nothingness (or pertain “on the other 
side” of the divine self-negation, to put it more accurately). Thus Karsavin is 
confident that Cusa differs from Erigena, whose system was not sufficiently 
subtle to separate God and world/matter: 


Erigena was inclined to understand matter as an aspect of 
God and by creation ex nihilo to understand creation out of 
God. ... However, Cusa in developing these concepts, 
differentiates between, on the one hand God and the 
internal-divine process of creation-createdness, i.e. the self- 
manifestation of God in all, and on the other, the 
summoning to being out of non-being of the all in which 
He is manifested. Matter as pure and relative possibility 
(posse) is as different from God as possibility-actuality 
(Possest) and absolute possibility (Posse Ipsum). (GB, 137) 


Thus Cusa distinguishes God’s higher creative potentiality from the 
material potentiality of the world. However, another question arises which 
was to exercise Karsavin later. The answers he worked out in relation to Cusa 
would guide his thinking on physics and Einstein’s theory of relativity. In 
brief: for Cusa matter, or posse fieri, is potentiality—but can this potential be 
used up, so that one can speak of the world reaching completion? Cusa’s 
answer is that it cannot, for matter is originated by the posse facere, a 
superior potentiality that is eternal and the lower posse is unable to contain 
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all that which the enfoided contains at once. This is reflected in the “bad 
infinite” multiplication of matter. Again, it would seem that Cusa therefore 
does countenance the view that the world is eternal. 

However, Cusa’s views on physics are resolved by his views on 
salvation. The idea is that God internally creates and is created, but that the 
reflection of this process in contracted complicity, or the conditional enfolded 
(called by Cusa wnitas contracta in pluralitate), is not a reflection of the 
fullness of that process in God. That is, Cusa seems to believe that even if 
each created element were to succeed in realizing the totality potentially 
contained within it, the “fully actualized” world would still not have attained 
the goal of being one with God. This is simply because God as possest is 
already a union of full potentiality and full actuality: he does not have to 
strive towards self-actualization of his potential. Thus, Karsavin agrees that it 
is necessary to “conceive of some higher category of the being of the world, 
its deification, not accessible to the powers of the creature itself, but 
accomplished by the descent into the world of God,” i.e., Christ. Christ saves 
man, but for Karsavin an attractive feature of the Cusan system is that this 
has a broader cosmic aspect: the incorporation of the Contracted universe 
into the Absolute-and-Contracted Christ also rescues matter itself from the 
eternal self-multiplication that results from its inadequate or incommensurate 
“absorption of divinity.” As a result, the eternity of the world has a “cure.” 
As we shall see, Karsavin liked to give this metaphysical condundrum poetic 
expression: the “hellish eternity” of decomposing matter, or the “eternally 
living death” of the damned—as experienced in our aging and ailing and then 
rotting bodies—was a theme that he returned to often in his work; again, 
Karsavin takes Cusa and, with the help of Angela and other aspects of his 
own sensibility, reinterprets him for the modern age. 

In sum, a preliminary conclusion can be made that in GB and his 
early works Karsavin was satisfied that for the Cusan system it was possible 
to show that: the being of God and the world are different (differ in essence, 
one might say). God as posse facere does not necesse facere (have to make). 
Further as Possest, God is beyond the difference between potentiality (His 
own Posse Ipsum) and actuality, so that one cannot charge that as pure act 
God’s latent potentiality must be turned into act—so that God is incomplete 
without the world (as in Bruno’s interpretation). Within Himself, God 


78 See also the discussion in ch. 7 comparing Cusa, Aquinas and the 
“Eastern consensus.” For Cusa, God is possest, beyond potential and essence. For 
Aquinas, God is actus purus and Esse Ipsum (pure being or essence). However, to 
preserve God’s freedom, Thomas also holds that God could have not created the 
world, and that therefore God has a potential that he does not realize. Given that God 
(in Aristotelian manner) is perfect actuality, the idea of an unrealized potentiality (the 
ability not to create) contradicts God’s perfection—despite Aquinas’ assertions to the 
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contains all perfection and does not need to create in order to explicate 
Himself (as Bruno held, due to his significant alterations to Cusa, and 
incomprehension of aspects of his system-——according to Karsavin). The ideas 
of enfolding and unfolding, contraction and explication can be given an 
orthodox rendering. 

There are other questions that one might be tempted to ask of the 
Cusan system. Karsavin does not raise them in GB but they are asked and 
answered in later works. For instance, in reference to Diagram 1: does God- 
the-all really contain the same number of elements as the world-as-totality, as 
we have represented it? Or does God, who is surely greater than creation, 
contain more elements than creation? However, if he does contain more 
elements, why does he not give his all to creation if he is all-generous? But if 
he does not contain more elements, how is God different from creation? And 
if God and creation contain the same number of elements, does that not limit 
them: what can be new about creation (or God) if it is just an unfolding of 
given divine elements? 

Of course, to answer these questions one must be prepared to 
discuss infinity. Diagram | is a simplification, in that only a finite number of 
elements have been shown—for reasons of space! But, certainly for God, one 
must imagine an infinite set of elements. Then the question becomes whether 
the divine set is commensurable with the set of created elements. Not 
surprisingly, Karsavin like his contemporaries was interested in Georg 
Cantor’s recently proposed theory of transfinite sets, which claimed to give 
mathematical and non-contradictory expression to the notion of an actual, 
i.e., a realized, infinity, as well as to be able to count and “compare” different 
infinities. And it is in terms drawn from Cantor—though, as with Cusa, 
critically reworked—that he would approach these questions. However, 
again, this must wait till later chapters. 

To conclude, this discussion has given us an idea of Karsavin’s 
attitude towards the Cusan system in his early thinking. We will return to 
Cusa again throughout our exposition to see how Karsavin modified the 
system and agreed or disagreed with certain of its aspects. Another question 
is pending, too: namely, to what extent was Karsavin correct in seeing 
“Cusanism” as worthy of being integrated into the Russian Idea, i.e., to what 
extent is Cusan metaphysics compatible with the general Eastern Orthodox 
consensus (assuming such a consensus exists)? Such a weighty question, 
which needs to be answered in regard to “Karsavinism” as a whole will be 
deferred to the last chapter of this book. Meanwhile, having completed this 


contrary. See discussion in Bradshaw (2004, ch. 7). We will say more about Bruno 
and Karsavin’s relationship to him in ch. 4. 
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survey of Angela and Cusa, we are now in a position to look at three of 
Karsavin’s first metaphysical essays. 


4. The early essays (1919-1922) 


Karsavin wrote “Saligia,” his first pictureseque attempt at phi- 
losophy, in 1919, a year after the essay on Angela. “On Freedom” was 
written in 1921, and “On Good and Evil” in 1922. By this time, it seems that 
he had absorbed the elements of Cusa’s system (it is especially apparent in 
the latter two essays), and was familiar with the Cusan philosophy being 
developed by his older contemporary, Semyon Frank, as well as being 
familiar with the concrete idealism of Trubetskoy, Soloviev, and their 
acolytes. In these essays, Karsavin began to make this religious-philosophical 
system his own by pitting it against those classic problems which had always 
provided the greatest challenge to the philosophy of all-unity, that of evil and 
freedom. 


A. “Saligia” 


In “Saligia” (1994h [1919]),” it is mainly Cusa’s system supple- 
mented with insights from Angela that provide the framework in which the 
problem of evil is tackled. This is clearly the case, despite Karsavin’s 
quotation of authors such as Eriguena, Bernard of Clairvaux, Augustine and 
Anselm. These quotes can in fact be more a source of confusion than 
clarification in trying to get to the root of the system. 

Near the beginning of the essay Karsavin comments, for example, 
that in considering that the world is a theophany we “come to .. . the thought 
of God as an ali-unity, or better, to God Himself the All-unity, for thought 
about God is God Himself (as was already clearly shown by St. Anselm of 
Canterbury)” (“Saligia,” 26). This, however, is followed by an exposition of 
God in which it is made clear that God in Himself is unknowable. There is a 
clear contradiction between Anselm’s Platonist-Augustinian conception of 
God as pure, knowable being and the Cusan idea that only God’s contracted 


” The full title of the essay is: “Saligia, or a Thoroughly Brief and Soul- 
Enhancing Meditation on God, the World, Man, and Evil, and the Seven Deadly 
Sins.” The word “Saligia” is an acronym for the seven deadly sins: the concept 
represents a typical blend of East and West. The classification of sins by this rubric 
was invented by an Eastern ascetic, Evagrius of Pontus, and disseminated in the West 
by a pope, Gregory the Great, who is also venerated as a saint in the East. While 
associated in many ways with Catholicism (and given popular currency by Dante’s 
use of the term in the Divina Comedia), the seven deadly sins never ceased to be an 
active part of Eastern monastic devotion and thought. 
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supra-being is knowable—but only in part, and not by reason. Harmonization 
is possible, and indeed taken for granted by Karsavin: however, he does not 
provide it explicitly. But it is only within the Cusan system that his approach 
to evil works. The account goes as follows. 

Creation is the self-definition, or self-limitation, or contraction of 
the limitless God, God who is Non-Other: 


But the self-creation of God cannot be the self-creation and 
revelation of the Divine Fullness. The self-creation of God, 
to be such, must be His free self-definition, i.e. the self- 
limitation and self-finitization of the Absolute, for only 
under those conditions can Divine Manifestation be 
different from Divine Being. (“Saligia,” 31) 


Creation—in a trope also borrowed (but adapted) from Cusa—is 
God’s self-reflection, His image, in a mirror—a mirror, however, in which 
image and reflection must be considered the same. In an ungraspable way 
God limits Himself as image and, as Karsavin puts it—so adding his 
characteristic imprint to Cusa—‘from these depths God is beneficently 
grinning at us, only having become very small, as small as the reflection of 
the sun in your pupil” (34). The movement of the mirror-reflection is God, 
but different from God; it involves movement, but no movement in God, who 
is beyond movement. For, “God is, as Erigena says, ‘static movement and 
dynamic stasis’, and as St. Augustine teaches us, He is ‘simple multi- 
fariousness and multifarious simplicity’” (35). 

The unfolding of the Non-other produces multiple othernesses, or 
multiple I’s, which are the becoming of (the manifestation of) God in His 
creation. Abstracting away from the non-human aspect of creation and 
focusing on man as representative of and containing all creation, Karsavin 
equates such an | with the unfallen Adam, who is similar in all things to God, 
except to His essence. “The thought, feeling and will of man should have 
been the thought, feeling and will of God, and his task or goal was to be the 
complete accomplishment of the theophany within himself and within other 
I’s” (44), Man is thus created on a path to perfection: his I, while opposed to 
God, is opposed to God with the same opposition with which God through 
creation is opposed to Himself. 

This | loves God as an other, and recognizes his own non-divine 
otherness in humbleness. Such an I realizes that its being is derived entirely 
from God, and in striving towards God with a single will, it is willing to give 
up its being so that all other I’s can have their own being as well as its own 
being. That is, each I imitates God’s giving up of self-identity in order to give 
life to others; in this self-sacrifice (imitating God’s own self-limitation) it is 
united to God, and gains all of other being in itself through God. Or, to recall 
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the sources behind this, the perfect explication of contracted complicity 
involves an attainment of the fullness of being through a timely and active, 
full-willed renunciation of one’s claim to being. This is Cusa with a kenotic 
emphasis imported from Angela. What is particular to Karsavin here is the 
emphasis on time: it is the temporal aspect of the explication of creation that 
makes (Angeline) suffering inherent to it—a theme that will recur in 
Karsavin. 

This, then, is man’s perfect I. However, there is a second ] which 
does not want to renounce its being and sees its being as its own. It seeks to 
enjoy and exploit that being for itself without God. This is where the root of 
evil lies. Here Karsavin applies the doctrine found in neo-Platonism and all 
of Christian thought, both Eastern and Western: the ontological non-reality of 
evil. The second I is not another concrete entity beside the first I. Nor is it a 
case of there being a single I and two wills, or even of a single will agonizing 
over a choice between good and evil. This would imply that God had created 
something imperfect to tempt the creature away from what is perfect. No: it is 
one creature, as before, and one will: only it is an insufficiently strong will. 
All creaturely wills are directed towards God by their nature, but the 
inadequate will focuses only on part of God’s being, that part contained in 
itself, and out of laziness it wishes only to enjoy that partial being. Evil, that 
is, sees itself as thriving in isolation, not understanding that it is one element 
(one X) that contains the whole world (all other Y, Z) within itself. 

Such enjoyment of its own being is a pleasure, but it is a pleasure 
with diminishing returns—for the all contained in the I is only sustained by 
its connection to God’s all, and only as part of the unfolding of that all. 
Moreover, such an I has lost the pleasure of other I’s: it has only its private 
pleasure. And thus it begins to consume itself, and all other things that it 
consumes are seen not for themselves but for how they can support the 
disunited I. Other I’s, like God, have become transparent for it. “I don’t see 
them, I envy them; I don’t see them, | hate them.”®° To hate is not to see the 
difference of the other, to want them entirely for oneself, as transparent 
objects. But this gathering in of objectified I’s around itself (the sin of pride: 
to boost the unity of the disunited I) is doomed: without God, the I is not 
omnipresent, so its ingathering efforts cannot end in full unity. 

However, the sinful strivings of the “shrunken” I are paradoxically 
doomed also to—-success. Each sin would turn around and devour all the 
others if it could. The sinful I squanders its own heritage®’ until it is a 


8° Tn Russian the verbs are related: to see = videt > to hate = nena-videt’; to 
envy = za-videt’. 

3! As indicated previously, the idea of the self as endowed with all and 
squandering it, rather than being under-endowed and in need of a “boost” is a typical 
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nothingness. But sin that has devoured itself leaves virtue again; and 
nothingness is the very kenotic state required for unity with God. Moreover, 
the pain that inevitably accompanies the search for pure pleasure is an object- 
lesson in the interconnection of pain-and-pleasure in the fabric of unfolding 
complicity. However, this is the long route to salvation, because ultimately 
no one sin can triumph and so the process of dissolution unto nothingness is 
extravagantly prolonged. 

God, however, was all along aware of the interweaving of pain-and- 
pleasure. And in God, as Karsavin writes in words that echo loudly with the 
sensibility of Angela, “suffering ... is not the absence or lack of blessedness, 
but it too is undoubted Being, as my pain, suffering and anguish. 
Consequently, both in and of itself and in its intrinsic link with blessedness, 
suffering too is God or theophany.” In Christ, God Incarnate, this painful 
renunciation of being coupled with the pleasure of receiving all being also 
receives a place in God; man’s insufficient will, the imperfection of 
explication, is brought back to God. This is a very Angeline theodicy: 


The all-bountiful, judging my guilt in me and with me, 
creates me as suffering and births in Himself and in me His 
Son as co-suffering and sorrowful. And only His Son 
suffers in me with all my suffering, as a Son suffering in a 
limited way and being bountiful in a limited way, i.e. 
disuniting the Divine unity of suffering and pleasure. But, 
as the all-one God, one with His Father, He suffers and is 
bountiful all-unitedly, being bountiful while suffering and 
suffering while bountiful. (“Saligia,” 44) 


Karsavin hastens to anticipate criticism here: he is not claiming that 
God in Himself suffers, or that God the Father suffers (patripassivism), or 
that suffering is the playing out of the internal tragedy within God—such 
accusations were made by V. Lossky against aspects of Bulgakov’s system, 
which the former claimed were borrowed from Boehmian mysticism and 
Hegelian idealism. Karsavin himself abjures such claims: 


There is concealed here a great temptation and the hissing 
of the serpent can be heard, which tempted our forefathers 
and tempts us now in them and with them! Not by chance 
did such deep-thinking philosophers as Schelling and Jacob 
Boehme succumb to this temptation. The serpent’s sting 


Eastern trope, found in the Liturgy and other sources, where repentance is conceived 
of on the lines of the return of the once-rich Prodigal Son to his patrimony. 
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which we must uproot, my dear reader, is the desire to see 
the basis of the internal struggle in God Himself and to 
recognize God as an original unity of good and evil. 
(“Saligia,” 37) 


However, there is another ancient heresy, remarks Karsavin—that of 
docetism, which would maintain that the God-man’s bodily incarnation and 
sufferings were merely apparent. And related to this is the danger of spiritual 
hypocrisy: when one prays to God for help, one throws oneself on His 
compassion (com-passio = suffering with), the expectation of his co- 
suffering. The path away from doceticism, patripassivism, spiritual 
hypocrisy, and the “tragedy of God,” lies again in the idea that Christ is a 
unity of contracted being—where suffering and pleasure unfold, and where 
Christ recapitulates all being as an individual—and absolute complicit being, 
of image and original, of manifestation and essence; and the latter—as 
Angela reminds us—is beyond all suffering or pleasure, being neither. 

Thus in this essay on sin and evil Karsavin pictures the world as 
devoid of sin and evil, and instead as a “ladder of theophanies.” The 
shrunken self is a lower theophany; the fuller self is a higher theophany. Such 
a ladder by itself cannot reach to God, but the inclusion of these “rungs” in 
Christ can indeed unite them all to God. Death, and Christ’s death, helps: 


Suffering-Divinity gives being to earthly suffering and, 
incarnated in the suffering world (for man includes the 
whole world in himself) it transfigures its suffering into 
suffering-pleasure. Disunited from God, the world must die 
as disunited. But what is its death? It is self-dissolution, the 
swallowing up by my I of all disunited I’s and the 
swallowing up of my I by them. (“Saligia,” 51) 


But the “usefulness” of death and sin are always underestimated by 
the lower I. Its error is not to to realize that our problem “lies in the slowness 
of the world’s revolutions, that were it to be performed with due force, we 
would see in it not just dissolution, but also fusion, not just death, but life. 
We do not know that the matter lies in the sluggishness and laziness of the 
world.” We must disintegrate in order to reintegrate, just as God is (pace 
Cusa—but also Erigena and Augustine) infinitely fast stasis, and infinitely 
static velocity. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, the apparent implication that sin is not 
really sin and if vigorously enough indulged can lead to counter-intuitively 
helpful results was viewed rather unfavorably by some. However, even if 
Karsavin plays on the possibility of that misinterpretation, that is not his 
meaning. Here, it is useful to compare the similar misunderstanding which 
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met the ideas put forward by a renowned contemporary of Karsavin’s, Fr. 
Valentin Sventsitsky, the founder of the idea of “monasticism in the world.” 
He wrote a confessional novel called /t /s Impossible to Know Christ without 
Having Experienced the Anti-Christ, based on the ideas of St. John of 
Kronstadt and the patristic principle: “Destroy temptations and thoughts— 
and not a single saint would remain.” Sventsitsky was similarly attacked, and 
Rozanov caricatured the doctrine behind the book with the slogan: “No 
holiness without sin.”** 

In “Saligia,’ Karsavin is putting forward a similar idea to 
Sventsitsky’s (and Angela’s, as we recall): that somehow, unfathomably, the 
retreat from the fullness of being by the shrunken I is used by God to raise it 
to Himself; the inability to grasp the renunciation of being becomes itself a 
salvific renunciation of being in God’s hands. The advice to throw oneself 
into being—of any type—is not the same as throwing oneself into sin, it is 
not equivalent to seeing one’s sin as part of God-—the temptation that 
Karsavin had identified in his historical works as pantheism. It simply means 
that, given that evil is unreal, the return to God cannot be accomplished by 
fighting “evil,” or even passively resisting “evil,” but only by positively 
doing good, by strengthening the will, and grasping fully what has been 
given the soul by God. Karsavin will have more to say on this in “On Good 
and Evil.” 

The preaching of “No holiness without sin” was not infrequently 
used as an exit into pantheistic amorality or immorality by sects down the 
ages: some such sects had been Karsavin’s own field of study. But in this 
respect, no one was more aware of the fine lines to be navigated than 
Karsavin himself: and behind the notions put forward in “Saligia” of 
suffering-in-pleasure and pleasure-in-suffering, of the interconnection of love 
and hatred, was the historical figure of Blessed Angela, for whom also “the 
essence of Divinity in Its partial manifestations is revealed only in connection 
with the evil created by free spirits, and thanks to evil the true nature of the 
foundation of all the virtues is comprehended by us, and of the soul as a 
Divine likeness (RBA, 113).” She was the historical model in Karsavin’s eyes 
for one who had broken through the temptations of spiritual egotism and 
heterodoxy that beset her path, and the path of early Franciscanism, into a 
passionless unity with God and mankind. 


% See Sventsitsky (2008a: 2008b; 2010). Two other aspects of Sventsitsy’s 
life and work show a striking overlap with Karsavin: firstly, his idea that “the world is 
a becoming Church”; secondly, his involvement in an adulterous affair, which he 
abandoned with great pain. Sventsitsky was associated with the RPS, and his 
conception of freedom influenced Berdyaev. Whether Karsavin was directly 
influenced by him or not, as figures fighting for an Orthodox philosophy in an age of 
revolutionary secularism they present interesting parallels. 
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B. “On Freedom” and “On Good and Evil” 


Two years passed before his next attempt at philosophy. Between 
1920 and 1922, in between juggling his administrative and teaching duties at 
different institutes, Karsavin found time to further develop his system. In 
addition to the more historical Giordano Bruno, he wrote three serious 
philosophical pieces: two essays, “On Freedom” (19941 [1921]} and “On 
Good and Evil” (1994m [1922]), and a long book called Noctes 
Petropolitanae (2003d [1922]). We will conclude this chapter by examining 
only the first two of these works (in combination), deferring an examination 
of the last one until the next chapter for reasons that will become apparent. 

The questions of freedom and evil are the greatest challenges to any 
philosophical system, especially a religious philosophy of all-unity. In 
attempting to come to terms with the first challenge, in “On Freedom,” 
Karsavin shifts his focus from the all-unity of the world and God to the all- 
unity of the human soul—or what would be called by philosophers, the self. 
Almost immediately—searching for a way into the problem—he takes up a 
favorite theme, one that would have repercussion for both these essays and 
later works: the reality of clairvoyance (including the accuracy of 
Nostradamus’ prophecies), and the subsequent idea that the future already 
exists just as much as the past.** This conviction in the reality of the future 
was an abiding belief for Karsavin. Here he sets out to prove it in order to 
confirm his belief that the givenness of the past and future does not alter the 
soul’s internal freedom, nor make it merely psychological. This first freedom 
of the soul is an entirely positive, self-determined freedom: a freedom-to, and 
not a freedom-from. Later, Karsavin will explore the soul’s freedom from 
external necessity, but to begin with he dwells on this internal freedom. 

Karsavin contrasts his notion of a prime, internal freedom with the 
Humean-Kantian account of causality, which has divided both the self and 
the world into atomistic and unrelated parts. For Hume, there was no unified 
self, merely a string of unrelated sensible impressions. For Kant the self’s 
unity and freedom were noumenal or other-worldly: the soul makes a 
metaphysical leap, living “as if’ it is free, but in empirical reality bowing to 
necessity. Aquinas and Augustine do not escape criticism either: the freedom 
they assure for the soul is, for Karsavin, merely a “psychological illusion.” It 
is against this background that Karsavin defends his first claim for the soul as 
an organic continuous whole. 


$3 Even if one doubts his specific examples, a far more minimal claim will 
suffice: even one instance of confirmed clairvoyance gives the necessity of the string 
of events connecting it to the present. 
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Karsavin’s conception of the all-unity of the human soul viewed all 
the soul’s faculties, including reason and will, as one. The traditional framing 
of the problem of freedom as a question of the freedom of the will must 
therefore be regarded as an atomistic approach with no solution: The reason 
feeds the will rational options. The will chooses between them. But if there is 
a rational best choice, then the will is compelled; if there is not, the will 
chooses irrationally and arbitrarily. In the first account, the psychological 
feeling of freedom (freedom of spontaneity) is ignored; in the second, it is the 
objective reality of truth that goes. 

Freedom is thus not liberty of indifference, the freedom to do other 
than one might have done: all the soul’s faculties and acts are already 
contained in it and there is nothing external to overcome. Fleshing this out, 
Karsavin draws on a Bergsonian™ concept of the soul’s experience of dureé 
reelle and adapts this to his by-now familiar Cusan metaphysics. The 
argument begins with an account of the soul’s sustained self-awareness as 
proved in its mundane perceptual facilities. The soul’s successful perception 
of any sequential process (the ringing of a bell, a piece of music) must lead to 
the idea that it is a continuous actual infinity of moments: The self perceives 
such processes as a whole by connecting its own perceptions. If the self 
contains merely two percepts, a and }, it can only maintain self-awareness 
when it is in transition from a to 4 if there is an intermediate link between 
them: a = mn > 6 = np. But in the transition from 4 to c a similar link must 
be posited: b = po > c= pq. Then c is linked to 5 (by p) but not to a, and the 
self can have no way to relate a to itself. It will thus miss the unity of the 
perceived process. For the self to grasp all of a, b, c etc each moment must 
contain and be related to the others. But between the extreme of a and b 
being unrelated and fully related, a range of possibilities can be conceived 
with moments being more or less strongly related.*° The densest connection 
is given by a single pan-temporal moment with no past or future: 


4 See especially ch. 5 for Karsavin’s relation to Bergson. Here the multi- 
plicity of moments corresponds to Bergson’s inner, subjective “confused multiplicity” 
of perfect “duration.” There are echoes of Cusa, too, and our earlier diagrammatic 
presentation of Cusa was intended to highlight how Karsavin uses Cusa. 

8° later moment may retain the trace of its two previous moments: 

atalb+a2ble+ b2eld...+ldmin...x2ylz. 

Or one moment might contain several previous moments and a future, 
teleological moment towards which it is moving, as with o (where z is ahead of 0): 

!2mInp-2z-1— o 

This, of course, relies on the idea, assumed to be proved, that future 
moments are as given as the past, and woven into a single fabric of (non-Humean) 
causality (z-/ is a “moment of clairvoyance,” a limited “memory of the future”). One 
can conceive of a still denser type of connectedness, illustrated by n: 
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a+ab+abe...+abe...mn... xyz 


In this case one can wonder whether any temporality is left at all, as 
abe... mn... xyz contains all its preceding and future moments. Karsavin 
asks us to imagine such a state by considering how the self observes its own 
thoughts. When I observe my thought I am my thought, but my thoughts are 
not each other. 


E=aand E=b, buta#b(where E is the self; a, b its 
thoughts) 


We can juggle at most three thoughts simultaneously, but this is 
enough to give us an idea of a weak all-unity. If one could do this for all 
one’s thoughts and perceptions at once one would have full all-unity. 
However, this all-unity evidently underpins the partial all-unities that we 
manage to sustain in our consciousness: this becomes clear in moments like 
near-death experiences when it is said that “one’s entire life flashes before 
one’s eyes” in a matter of seconds. Here the unity sustaining our shrunken 
perception shows through. 

For the most part, of course, our previous moments are sloughed off 
to memory, where they may remain unaccessed. This leaves only the slender 
unity of the present and near past (and for clairvoyants, fragments of the 
future). However, far from being dead these memory imprints can only be 
claimed by the self for the self if the “past” moment retained physiologically 
in the brain is present in a level of all-unity that recognizes, that is, the 
continuity of the past and present. Again, the sudden appearance of past 
unconscious memories or the near-death “flash” show how even those 
moments that are considered dead because not accessed enjoy a present 
existence in the pan-temporal unity of the self. In sum: Kant (in this analysis) 
had made the transcendental unity of the self'a pious hope of practical reason, 
and Karsavin is concerned to demonstrate the connection of the lower, 
“weak” empirical all-unity with the full pan-temporal and pan-spatial unity of 
the whole self. *° 


abe...m...yz—n 
where n is linked to all the moments of the soul that precede and follow it in 
their full order and full reality. 


8 it is clear why Karsavin sees Kant, Augustine and Aquinas on a 
continuum: they all postpone the “beatific vision” to beyond this life (noumenality, 
union with the divine essence). Karsavin is inclined, as we saw, to see deification 
reaching into this life and being already connected with the beatific vision of union 
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Still, even if the reader is persuaded that her weak empirical 
consciousness is resting on an infinite sea of all-unified consciousness that 
constantly sustains it and constantly seeps through the cracks of its 
limitations, she might still be uneasy at the evident constrictions she feels in 
realizing this freedom when she turns from herself to the world. And here 
Karsavin considers the main obstacles which impede the realization of this 
higher ambient freedom. They are three in number: the person’s own body; 
other entities in the world; and God himself. 

The solution to the reader’s dilemma lies in her understanding that 
body, world and God are not outside of herself, or rather that their outside- 
ness is not fixed and immovable, but dynamic and partial. Their “otherness” 
is something that is waiting to be absorbed by the self and made its own. This 
process involves an initial dissolution of the self as it unites with the other, 
followed by a reassertion of the self and other as a new and fuller entity. This 
process of dissolution-reassertion is founded on the relationship that the 
Absolute itself has with its own instantiations or moments. The absolute 
Good should not be conceived in the way Plato imagined, as something 
beyond empirical plurality.*’ Rather, the Good is the sum of good deeds, 
good atoms, every good deed and every good individual. But it is not only a 
bare sum—for such a collection would be a disconnected plurality. However, 
again, nor is the unifying factor a certain overriding abstract quality, 
goodness—which would again impose upon the freedom of lower moments. 
Instead, the unity comes from the full and mutual co-inherence (quodlibet in 
quolibet) of all the atoms into a true all-unity; nothing is left over from this 
integrated plurality: there is no Platonically supreme abstract quality called 
the Good that exists beyond its instantiations. All good moments inhere in 
each other, and this mutual inherence is the self-realization of the Good. And, 
in fact, the individual entity can only absorb “other” entities by participating 
in the ground of being where all entities already co-inhere. In other words, 
for the potentially free consciousness just spoken of to become actually free 
consciousness, the self must join to the One who is already all. The attempt 
to remain within its own consciousness—to exclude body, world, God— 
condemns the entity to enduring difference. The entry into the One (the 
Good, the True, the Beautiful) is an entry into the Non-different, in which all 
other entities—all of being—immediately become the heirloom of the 
individual. In initially laying down its bounded individuality by joining to the 


with the relative Absolute. However. to some extent he was to withdraw from his 
maximalist position, as we shall see in the section in ch. 5 on his correspondence with 
G. Wetter. 

87 Karsavin’s analysis here has interesting similarities with the modified 
Platonism that AN. Whitehead was developing at the time. See Whitehead (1948). 
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Non-different, the individual regains its individuality and the integrated 
individualities of all other entities that exist. 

In the struggle for freedom, therefore, the creature is situated in a 
space between Nothingness and Being. It can cling to its own bounded being, 
seeing itself as absolute: but in so doing so, its own being will gradually seep 
away. Or it can recognize that its present being is now, or ultimately will be, 
Nothing—and turn away from itself towards the initially annihilating 
embrace of Absolute Being. It is in this latter movement that the ethically 
free act occurs: 


I can draw near to an understanding of the relationship 
between myself-nothing and the Absolute, when ... I 
execute a “duty,” a moral act, which is both a duty and 
desired by me. This is an act of duty, an act of the Absolute 
precisely as my act; and at the same time it is also my act, 
not because its content is given by me, but because | fulfill 
it through participation. (“On Freedom,” 238) 


That is: the creature is permitted to be “outside” of the Absolute 
(where all content lies), in the non-determined (quasi-free) nothing. And in 
coming “back” into the Absolute, the creature allows the boundary between 
the Absolute and what was “outside”® it to be closed up: the relative chooses 
to become the Absolute so that the nothingness between them is erased. The 
Absolute can, in its turn, be itself again because the relative permits it to be— 
although this seemingly heterodox statement still does not make the Absolute 
in any way dependent on the relative. 

The freedom of created being is thus a journey from nothingness 
into the Absolute, the absolutization of the relative in time. And here this 
account joins with that of the soul’s free self-consciousness. In moving 
towards the Absolute the self is never disconnected from it, and its journey 
constitutes a deepening of its all-unity from a weak sparsely-momented 
temporality to a rich pan-temporality and pan-spatiality. This is the “ladder of 
theophanies,” the ascent from the second sinful self to the first perfect self 
described in “Saligia.” At its deepest level, consciousness is commensurate 
with the (contracted) Absolute; but even at its most shallow it is still on a 
continuum with, still retains a link, with the Absolute. 


88 What was outside the relative or contracted Absolute, that is: for outside 
of the enfolded Absolute there is no difference. 
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5. Conclusion 


Not all aspects of the two essays have been summarized here. 
However, in examining “Saligia,” “On Freedom” and “On Good and Evil,” 
we have become acquainted with the main tenets of Karsavin’s early 
metaphysics. Certain themes would recur in his work: the problems of 
freedom, evil, the nature of time; Nothingness; self-sacrifice; and the union 
of pain and pleasure in the life of man and the Absolute. However, two 
aspects of Karsavin’s philosophy have so far been noticeable by their 
absence: his thoughts on the internal Trinitarian nature of the Absolute, and 
his modeling of this reality as a relational, divine Love. If the essays have 
been a little cerebral and algebraic, we will soon see that algebra was to be 
inundated with passion in the major work with which Karsavin was to be 
associated for the next few years: Noctes Petropolitanae. This work, his first 
book-length philosophical book, brought him fame and infamy in far wider 
circles than he had hitherto touched. It cannot be understood without taking 
into consideration developments in his personal life. In the next chapter, 
therefore, we will interweave philosophical exploration with biographical 
investigation. 

However, before doing so, it will be useful to conclude this chapter 
with one final cerebral-algebraic moment—by giving a summary of the 
metaphysical system that Karsavin developed between 1918 and 1921. This 
will serve as a convenient backdrop to compare additions to the system made 
by Karsavin in the coming years. To this end, we repeat the diagram given 
earlier, with added commentary (see Diagram 3b). 

The Enfolded Absolute creates the Contracted Absolute “out of 
nothing.” The Contracted Absolute explicates its possibilities, and the 
possibilities return back to the Contracted Absolute. The Enfolded Absolute, 
from our perspective, must be said to be “inflexibly flexible”: that is, despite 
the changes in the Contracted Absolute, the Enfolded absorbs them by 
“resisting” every change with a corresponding unchangeableness. The 
refolded Contracted Absolute is still separated from the Enfolded by a 
boundary of ouk on. And yet, given that the Enfolded is ever non-different to 
the changeability of the contracted Absolute, it must somehow encompass it. 
The solution of how the ever-differing, i.e., ever more relativized, contracted 
absolute can be re-enfolded to the level of the enfolded Absolute, so crossing 
ouk on or the incommensurability between (1) and (2), lies in Christ: He 
straddles and contains within Himself the utter unchanging non-difference of 
the enfolded absolute, and the ever-enriched and relativized otherness 
initially permitted by the enfolded. In Him, the becoming and the having- 
become is united to the beyond-becoming and beyond-having-come. Christ is 
thus a revelation in time of the simplicity and infinity of God, and he thereby 
gives at least an opening into the understanding of the Absolute. Further- 
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more, through becoming one with Christ, man can become one with the 
Infinite, not just in an enfolded way so that he does not differ from God, nor 
just in an unfolded way. 
(1) Enfolded Absolute; Non-different 
(Absolute Complicit/‘Maximum) 
POSSEST/POSSE IPSUM/POSSE FACERE 
OUK ON CHRIST 


(2} Contracted Absolute; perfect creation Absolute-and-contracted 


(Compressed complicit/Maximum) _/ Maximum 


(3) Explication of Contracted Absolute: POSSE FIERI/POSSE FACTUM 


ME ON 


Diagram 3b. Early Karsavin: a four-tiered model of Being 


This schema corresponds to a comment of Karsavin’s in GB that for 
Cusa the soul exists at four levels: explicitly, contractedly, united through the 
Word with the Infinite, and as a moment of the (absolute) complicity of God 
(concerning which “this last mode of the being of the soul is not the soul 
itself but God”). Only as united through the Word with the Infinite does the 
soul enjoy true immortality: in the enfolded, it is not a separate entity; as 
explicated, it is me on and not eternal; in the contracted absolute it has not 
established its own boundaries which it must later overcome; only in Christ is 
its boundedness and overcoming of boundedness included. 

Such then is a summary of the Cusan system as interpreted by 
Karsavin, with its admittedly not fully solved problems, which will be the 
basis for Karsavin’s further metaphysical explorations in the coming years. 


THREE 


The Flames of Love and Knowledge 


1. Noctes Petropolitanae: love and temptation 
A. “The love that moves the sun and other stars...” 


The year 1922 was a pivotal one in Karsavin’s life. It was in this 
year that Lenin expelled one hundred and sixty of Russia’s leading 
intellectuals, and Karsavin was among them. He was thus to be separated 
from his beloved Russia, as he thought, forever. The Civil War had been won 
by the Bolsheviks, and the new rulers were now consolidating their victory. 
However, amid the war and hunger and revolutionary extremism that was 
wracking Russia, Karsavin was experiencing not only the general torments of 
his strife-torn country, but also some peculiarly personal torments of his own. 
Before the year was out, though, the personal and the public would become 
intertwined in an inseparable way. 

It was in this year that Karsavin published his first full-length work 
of philosophy, Petersburg Nights, or in Latin, Noctes Petropolitanae (2003d 
[1922]), in which the professor of medieval history at Petrograd University 
further revealed himself to be not just a student, but also a believing 
practitioner, of the metaphysics of a bygone era. In Noctes, the reader is 
invited to enter the soul of a modern-day Dante, suffering the agonies of an 
earthly love, but through it being given an inspiring glimpse of that higher 
redemptive love, the divine love, which rescues all souls from agony. In the 
era of quotas, statistics, and technological maximalism—not to mention 
strikes, riots, street-fighting, and political assassination—it hardly answered 
to the spirit of the age. Even the name of the work was provocatively 
anachronistic: Petersburg was about to change its name again from Petrograd 
to Leningrad, and the nine melancholic “Petropolitan” nights echo the title of 
a work by the French reactionary Joseph de Maistre, Soirées de St. 
Pétersbourg, which had been penned almost exactly a century before.® 


® The Soirées (published 1821) was the last work of Joseph de Maistre 
(1753-1821), a defender of a monarchical and hierarchical state, a supporter of the 
Jesuits, and a vehement conservative critic of the French revolution. The Soirées is a 
theodicy in the form of a Platonic dialogue between a Russian count from St. 
Petersburg and a French aristocrat. A key aspect is the argument that the blood 
sacrifice of innocents returns man back to God through expiating the sins of the 
guilty. See ch. 4 for Karsavin’s own essay on de Maistre and his agreement and 
disagreement with the latter’s worldview. 
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Karsavin was resolutely out of step with the march of progress, and it is no 
wonder that the work attracted vicious reviews in the Marxist press. 

The first lines set the tone. Calmly, boldly, sadly, the author peers 
through the Petrograd darkness, searching for a more ancient inwardness, 
searching for an ancient Petersburg in which he can come to know his inner 
self: 


The dead light of the city’s electricity has been 
quenched at last—as always with insidious suddenness— 
and by the uncertain flickering of a feeble night-candle | 
gather my thoughts and feelings. Everything is unbearably 
melancholic. But how can I express myself, how can I 
express the singing that cannot be sung, the agony that 
must grow into self-revelation but which is powerless to 
reveal itself? (Noctes, 72) 


The only modern note here is the “electricity,” so beloved of Lenin, 
for whom communism was “Soviet power plus the electrification of the 
whole country.” For Karsavin, though, the frequent black-outs of the new but 
poorly mastered technology are not a failure to be lamented, but an 
opportunity to be embraced. It is in the dark electricity-free nights that 
Karsavin can be truest to his muse, whom he identifies with a quote from 
Dante as “l’Amor che move i} cielo e l’altre stelle” (“the Love that moves the 
heaven and the other stars”).”” 

Karsavin, in fact, was not a Luddite reactionary and nor was he 
particularly hostile to all elements of the new regime, many of whose 
progressive measures—especially in the university—he admired and sought 
to implement. But as he wrote in a near-contemporary work (“Dialogues” 
[Karsavin, 1994j]), he considered it his duty to undermine the revolutionary 
earnestness of the new rulers and their ideological hangers-on, to remind 
them gently of the value of the past, to dwell on ancient continuities at a time 
when things were being uprooted and torn to pieces. Hence the lightly ironic 
archaizing tone of Noctes—which his revolutionary critics not surprisingly 
missed. 

However, Noctes was to cause a storm in more traditional quarters 
as well—as Karsavin must have been able to predict. The “singing that 
cannot be sung, the agony .. . that is powerless to reveal itself’ was another 
factor which drove the author-confessor to veil himself in protective irony, an 
irony which would allow him to retrospectively retract or remold certain 


» In fact Dante himself does not capitalize the A, and the quote ts slightly 
off: it should be “the love that moves the sun and other stars.” 
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statements. For the work is a Christian work: the Love of which it speaks, or 
which it seeks, is ultimately the Love of the divine Trinity, a Love in which 
the three divine persons give themselves fully to one another in a giving 
which is also a type of self-annihilation. And this self-annihilation echoes the 
theme of Nothingness, which Karsavin had explored in “Saligia” and “On 
Freedom,” in language hewn from his investigations into Angela and Cusa. 
But the real, living entrance into that Love—Karsavin was now 
discovering—the surest way to polish the misted glass and gaze with deepest 
clarity into its mysteries, was by considering the mutual self-sacrifice, the 
mutual interpenetration of those whose hearts have been joined irrevocably 
by Love on this earth, here and now. The Love that moves the sun and stars 
was incarnated for Dante in the forever-unattainable Beatrice; for Karsavin 
this Love was incarnated in his own beloved, and unfortunately, tragically, 
that beloved and his wife were different persons. 

Thus Noctes was reviled by Russia’s new progressive elite, and 
also—as the implications of the scandalous circumstances of its inspiration 
sank in—by many Russian Christians who should have been its natural 
audience. Karsavin himself would later have second thoughts about what he 
had done in Noctes: veiled in several rustling veils of professorial irony he 
had nonetheless bared his soul to an unforgiving world, and he had also made 
public a love which until then had existed only in the ghostly shape of rumor 
and gossip: thus he had put himself at the mercy of those with a nose for 
scandal; and perhaps even more unforgivably for Karsavin, he had also 
subjected his wife and family to humiliation. Karsavin knew this at the time; 
this torment was an inseparable ingredient of the Love he was trying to 
describe. The thought had occurred to him on the very “first night”: 


He killed his wife in order to marry his sweetheart. Now he 
is tortured and curses his love as a demonic flood; he 
curses it, but still goes on loving. O weak and pitiful fool, 
who has no faith in the power of the Universe! He was 
unable to welcome the Newcomer and through her strength 
to conquer his own and others’ torments; he did not 
understand that Love bears all and transfigures suffering 
itself, uncovering its real meaning. (Noctes, 77) 


Nonetheless, he went ahead and published the book. In some ways, 
it was a mistake: but it was a necessary mistake, a mistake which Karsavin 
(and his family) had to live out. What was important in the book outweighed 
what was confused, and the book and the affair together did serve to deepen 
his understanding of the mystery of Trinitarian love, although in ways that go 
beyond the limitations of both of them. 
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By all accounts, Karsavin was a deeply kind and generous man. 
Thus it is perplexing to find him acting with seeming heartlessness and 
naivety in regard to his wife. To some extent, Karsavin’s confusion is 
completely characteristic of his time, and infused with its ideology: but in 
other respects, there is a healthy dose of the folly and unpredictability of love 
that characterizes any epoch. The girl whom Karsavin had fallen in love with 
was called Elena Cheslavna Skrzhinskaya. She first appeared as a blip on 
Karsavin’s horizon when she entered the Beztuzhev Women’s Institute in 
1912 at the age of seventeen, a pretty and gentle young girl from an 
aristocratic family. There she began attending the lectures of Greyvs, Mikhail 
Rostovtseff, Olga Dobiash-Rozhdestvenskaya, and Karsavin himself. With 
the onset of the First World War, she combined her studies with nursing duty 
for the soldiers brought home from the front—and photographs of the time 
show her garbed demurely (and perhaps for Karsavin, with a nunnish 
medieval seductiveness) in the uniform of a sister of mercy.”' Certain hints in 
Noctes suggest that the two first became close on an excursion in Italy, 
perhaps three years later, and that despite himself and without warning 
Karsavin began to react to her presence in unexpected ways: 


I recall a wave of some bitter feeling that once poured into 
my soul when | happened to meet you by chance. | did not 
understand it then, but now I know: it was love. And didn’t 
you, as yet unknown to me then, call me in that silent and 
sweet melancholy that inexplicably pressed on my heart, 
while I was sitting alone there, in San Miniato, and the soft, 
clear ringing of an Ave Maria could be heard from the city? 
(Noctes, 77) 


For some years, the relationship remained Platonic. Skrzhinskaya 
was a rising star in the history department—later she would become one of 
Soviet Russia’s leading medievalists°’—and Karsavin’s admiration must 
have seemed to him at first the natural interest aroused by a first-rate mind. 
Tongues started to wag early (at times, professor Karsavin “was spotted 


*! Certain details in the following account are taken from the 2012 Russian 
television documentary marking the 150th anniversary of Karsavin’s birth; see 
Sharonov (2012). Another recent documentary about Karsavin on Russian television 
was Belenkov (2010). 

2 Some of Skrzhinskaya’s later works would include: “Genoese in 
Constantinople in the XIV century (1947)”; “Petrarch on Genoese in the Levantine 
(1949)”; “Rus, Italy and Byzantium in the Middle Ages (reissued 2000).” In 1930 she 
was demoted from her position as member of the Russian academy for contacts with 
Karsavin and attending church services. She died in 1981 in Leningrad. 
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racing down the wide university corridors on a lady’s bike which rumor had 
it belonged to a certain female admirer and muse” [Shentalinsky, 2011]) but 
it seems that Karsavin—in keeping with his rebellious devil-may-care 
image—did not bother to quash them: he was not going to deprive his 
righteous colleagues of one more opportunity to get hot under their stiff 
starched collars. 

But then things moved on at a rate that became shocking even for 
him. From a later work, Poem on Death, which mourns the end of the love 
sung so lyrically in Noctes, we even know that in a tense and suggestive 
silence as the two stood side by side, it was Elena Cheslavna who made the 
first move, leaning over and kissing the shy professor on the lips. We know, 
too, that in 1918—as the streets of Petrograd became more dangerous— 
Karsavin had evacuated his wife and children to the village, and was living 
alone with his father in their large apartment on the embankment. It was at 
this time that Kartashev came to stay with Karsavin for a period, and we can 
speculate that he was not the only guest in those years. Perhaps it was on one 
of those long Petersburg nights that his favorite student paid him an 
unexpected visit, leaving her bicycle in the courtyard and climbing the stairs 
to the professor’s apartment through the shadows, so finally turning what had 
been breathless hints into frank declarations of mutual love. We also know, 
from later recollections of Elena’s sister, that Karsavin himself paid 
numerous visits to the idyllical two-storey cottage of his beloved: it was 
situated on Krestovsky Island amid several tributaries of the Neva river, on 
the far side of the city from where Karsavin lived, and was surrounded on all 
sides by orchards and a lush garden. Karsavin had to check his watch 
constantly and hurry home from his rendez-vous: the bridge connecting the 
island to the rest of the city closed at midnight. 

Thus, unlike Dante forever sundered by death from Beatrice, 
Karsavin’s love was finally requited.” For some time, he gave himself over 
to the pleasure of this unexpected gift, discovering within himself depths that 
he had not known existed, a personality and a way of being that were utterly 
natural to him, but at the same time were only his by virtue of his partaking 
in the personality of his beloved: 


° Yulia Melikh (personal communication) speculates, quite shrewdly I 
believe, that Karsavin may have actually wanted the relationship to be unrequited. He 
might have seen in Skrzhinskaya a sophianic muse with whom to have an artistic 
Platonic affair, as was all the rage among artists and writers in those times (cf. 
discussion below). However, Skrzhinskaya would not play by the rules and pushed 
the artistic dalliance into a serious passionate affair, which then spun out of control 
for Karsavin. This interpretation certainly fits the facts. 
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Her dear eyes look at me with dilating pupils. And from 
them, from these eyes, there pours into the soul something 
fragrant: and | am penetrated by some sort of stern and 
fluid movement of my beloved’s soul, which contains the 
joy of careless laughter and the possibility of mad 
impulses. And that which is so different from me merges 
with me, and within me becomes me, and it bears me with 
it to some place in life as yet unbeknownst to me. ... For 
in you, Love gives back to me something native to myself 
that I had long ago lost, welds together that which had been 
torn apart and gives me wholeness. She reveals you to me, 
my beloved, a creature who—it is unclear why—laughs at 
all our meetings and speaks more than one can say, without 
saying a single word. ... Love makes wise with a quite 
different wisdom, binding things in her unity. (Noctes, 75) 


Karsavin went on to discover the oddness of love. One form that it 
took was an obsessive and thirsting curiosity to become ever more deeply 
acquainted with the beloved. He wishes now to know all about Elena, and 
more than that to simply know her /n foto. He begins to suffer from not 
having known her in all her different incarnations in the past, and from the 
sadness he feels when he ponders the thought of not being present for all her 
further stages of development. And yet, he is consoled by the idea that all of 
these multiple moments of his beloved’s unfolding being are somehow 
enfolded in her present image, and can be grasped now in his embrace—and, 
what is more, they become a part of him, the lover, inasmuch as he gives 
himself wholly to her and lets her enter him fully. 

The philosophical overtones of this description of his own love are 
apparent when we recall his work on Angela and Cusa—and they were 
equally striking to Karsavin. Not for nothing did he tel) Skrzhinskaya that “in 
you for the first time metaphysics and life came together for me.” In his 
beloved, he had understood quite literally how one person contains the whole 
world in all its details, or “moments.” Every person is potentially the whole 
world, and yet that potential can only be realized by the death of the person: 
and love, expiration in the arms of the beloved, is just such a death. Indeed, 
love and death are intrinsically connected: “I am you and you are I,” as the 
Lord had said to Angela, but only if I give all of myself entirely to you and 
you give al! of yourself entirely to me; the lovers gain a richer deeper life 
only in laying down their separate lives for each other. 


”* Letter to Skrzhinskaya, quoted in Khoruzhy (1994c). 
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Again, this paradox of wishing to possess all of Elena now, while 
being separated from her past and future leads Karsavin onto an emotional— 
rather than a purely cerebral—contemplation of the “dynamic eternity” of the 
all-in-all taught by Cusa. Elena’s past, present and future moments unfold in 
time, in time they are separate: but “at their source,” in the enfolded ground 
from which they originate, they are somehow also always one, while not 
losing their difference: 


But if you, living in the present, moving towards the future, 
do not lose the present, if the past will always eternally 
stand before you, different from the future and the present 
only as the “first,” you will conquer your own time, in 
eternity you will fulfill time, will complete it. In eternity 
you are all-one and all-temporal, at once one and multiple. 
In it, always and instantaneously your beloved is one with 
you, and just as all-temporal as you. (Noctes, 126) 


Time, then, is the grinding down of this enfolded unity into sweet 
multiplicity; and in time, the lovers can grasp that pure unity that is the 
source of their temporal selves. Only in time, in fact, can each dissolve unto 
nothingness so as to recapitulate each other in a mutually refracting, mutually 
reinforcing stronger unity, in which each one can possess and know each 
other fully, each one enjoying the full unfolding of the other from their birth 
and right up to their death—all through the wonderful intimacy of the 
present. Thus the dream of full mutual knowledge can be achieved—though 
it will involve a passionate and painful disintegration of each of them as they 
come to be re-acquainted with each other and with themselves: first they are 
broken down, losing their separate selves; then they are built up and interknit 
with each other, to form an interpenetrating mosaic, a new person who is a 
full unity of both of them, a higher more real person than either of them in 
isolation. 


B. Being in Love: to die the death of God and rise again together 


And all of this leads Karsavin onto his central Dantesque insight in 
Noctes: the lovers are, quite literally, in Love. The lovers, that is, are Love. 
That which is occurring between Karsavin and his beloved is what has 
already occurred in another dimension within Love itself—or put differently, 
within the tri-une God who is called Love in the Christian tradition. Karsavin 
takes his experience of the totality of love, the contradictory feeling of his 
own nothingness before his beloved coupled with his feeling of a hitherto 
undiscovered fullness that emerges from their togetherness, and contemplates 
the divine Love in similar terms—without, however, ignoring the difference 
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between God and man. The movements of his own earthly love are: painful 
disintegration, nothingness (total submission to the beloved), followed by 
reintegration of his nothingness and her fullness into a new harmoniously 
joined higher personality of lover-beloved. The movements of God’s love, 
Karsavin now sees, are likewise: disintegration of the Father, nothingness of 
the Son, and reintegration of Son and Father through the Spirit. But, most 
importantly, there are not two Loves: Love is all-embracing, Love is One. 
For the love of Lev and Elena is a moment in the divine Love: the created 
nothingness of earthly love is a nothingness which is taken into the 
nothingness of the Son (the divine Love’s middle moment, its axis) and 
integrated into the vortex of tri-une love that swirls within God. 

Karsavin interprets afresh the terms of traditional Trinitarian 
doctrine to bring out the analogy between earthly and heavenly love.” None 
of the three Persons by themselves is Love: Love is what emerges from 
among them. Ultimately this “synthetic” higher Love is possessed fully by 
each person, but as separate Persons to begin with each only contributes one 
element to Love. The Father is disintegrating-love. Father is a relational term, 
Father-of. God as Father is always begetting the Son. That is, the infinite 
unknowable unfathomable Godhead is, as Father, always communicating his 
infinity to the Son. The Son is equally relational, Son-of. God as Son is 
always receiving and making manifest the unknowable infinite aspect of 
Godhead, and as such he makes himself transparent so that the infinity of 
God can be seen more fully. The Son, therefore, is Death-love: a receptivity 
to the Father, a content derived always from elsewhere. The Spirit, finally, 
is—according to Orthodox Christian dogmatic language—constantly “issued 
from” the Father: issuance is a shining forth, rather than a begetting- 
disintegration. While birth implies the separation of parent and offspring, 
issuance implies continuing unity. The Spirit is therefore Disintegrating- 
love’s unity with Death-love, the folding back up of difference into one, so 
that the infinite going-out of Disintegrating-love is also a constant going- 
back-in. In sum, the Father begets the Son and issues the Spirit which 
restores the dying Son to himself. This is the dynamic divine Love. Finally, 
referring to another Christian dogma, perichoresis or interpenetration of the 
Persons and their qualities, Karsavin also underlines that each of the Persons 
possesses this dynamic divine Love separately: the Father knows the Son’s 
emptiness and reintegration in the Spirit and so knows the “completed” or 


°° There are similarities with the love theology of Florensky here, especially 
in ch. 4 of his Pillar and Ground of Truth (Florensky, 1997). For other Silver Age 
theologies of love, see Meerson-Aksionov (2007) and discussion of Soloviev and 
Bely below. 
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“emergent” Love of the whole Trinity; and the same is true, from their 
perspective, for each of the other two Persons. 

However, the real question for created beings is how they come to 
know and enter the divine Love. A hint at the true answer to this question can 
be gleaned by looking, firstly, even at the ordinary world and the ordinary 
person’s humdrum existence. Even the most selfish person loves and loves to 
love. Love, though, requires one who is different from oneself: but even 
egotism and self-love is a love of one’s ideal self, a looking outside one’s 
present self to a different future state of affairs which the egotist yearns to 
inhabit, and an infatuation with that other self, to the extent of sacrificing 
one’s present self for the future self. This is the lowest level of love, but it 
shows that all beings participate to some degree in Love, the dynamic of 
otherness, sacrifice of self to the other, and resurrection of the old self in the 
new other self to form a higher self. 

Moving up the scale of Love, created beings who genuinely love 
other beings (and not only themselves) participate more strongly in Love, so 
forming a loving union-disunion of self-other. This coalescing of created 
elements is tending in a clear overall direction, however: to beyond creation, 
for ultimately only what is non-created will be able to sustain the permanent 
otherness which inflames and drives love. And when creation loves the non- 
created (God), it is also dying for God and coming to life again as God. 
Indeed in its loving, creation discovers the truth about itself and is moving 
towards its own source: for creation’s love is merely God’s love loving 
outside of God’s self within those who are other to God, and in the process of 
returning from beyond God back to God. Nonetheless, when creation 
rediscovers God and merges with him, it does not cease to be creation: for, of 
course, love is the sustained dynamic of self and other dying and reuniting, 
and never the complete abolition of the original self, of creation. The 
nothingness of creation even when brought back within God is given room to 
remain created nothingness—its original self—while also being joined to the 
Son’s “nothingness-death,” and so brought by the Spirit (love-life, love- 
restoration) back to the Father—as a deified, divine self. Earthly love and 
death, that is, are crowned with, and preserved as, divine love and death. 

As in the essays, Karsavin is concerned not to sunder the continuity 
between the lower love of the egotistical | and the higher love of the altruistic 
I; both are merely alternations of one self. In “Night Two,” he demonstrates 
how the lower love is in fact a pathway to the higher love by means of an 
ingenious exegesis of the character of Fyodor Karamazov, the lecherous 
patriarch of Dostoevsky’s novel, The Brothers Karamazov. (The excursus 
also proves, if proof were needed, how soaked in Dostoevskian sensibilities 
Karsavin was.) At first glance, Fyodor Karamazov is a hopeless egotist: he 
pursues as many girls as he can, gaining selfish pleasure out of defiling their 
innocence, enslaving and objectifying all that is beautiful. But Karamazov is 
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not evil—for evil has no reality; instead his energy is a good energy 
misdirected. His base seduction of helpless females is fueled by a genuine 
talent—to see beauty where others would see only plainness or ugliness. This 
is the talent, comments Karsavin elsewhere in Noctes, for the connoisseur of 
beauty to detect the legendarily beautiful “Parisian woman” even in a plain 
Parisian shop-girl: as in FMR, this involves the ability to relate the peripheral, 
“underdetermined” specimen with few extraordinary features, to the 
representative of the group in whom the type is most richly concentrated. 
And so Karamazov’s seductions show his ability to find the all in the many, 
and in this he is a shadow version of what true love should be: a yearning to 
embrace as much of being as possible and a complete dedication to the 
dialectic of life and death that is love. For every lover makes himself a slave 
to his beloved, wishing to be consumed entirely by her, and in becoming a 
slave, he turns into a master. Each one submits to the other and is annihilated, 
and the two are reborn as one. Karamazov’s energy shows how flesh and 
spirit, body and soul could be united in true love—and Karamazov in rare 
moments of self-denial actually does open himself to this unity. Of course, 
his is indeed a lower love as he does not ultimately overcome his selfishness, 
and his is the “long path” to God—as Karsavin called it in the essays—of 
involuntary dissolution. 

However, Karamazov’s erotic-egotistic love cannot be “solved” or, 
rather, transfigured, by merely banning and forbidding it. And here Karsavin 
criticizes Dostoevsky’s  religious-creative impulse in the Brothers 
Karamazov. For the writer seems to imply that true love is to be equated to 
that personified in the Elder Zosima, often interpreted by critics as the ideal 
of monastic love. But Karsavin in fact goes on to argue that the Elder’s love 
is also incomplete, albeit in a different way. For when confronted with the 
degenerate Karamazov, he forgives and loves him—but only after insisting 
that he abandon his passion completely. As such, he does not rise to the level 
of loving the sinner even when he sins, he does not see the goodness at the 
root of this dissoluteness, its potential to turn back. Thus the Elder does not 
summon men to the transfiguration of the world, to its penetration to its very 
last depths; instead he proclaims an abstract kingdom of Heaven, and a denial 
of what is “redundant and unnecessary” in the world—as if there were really 
something redundant and unnecessary in God’s creation.”° The Zosima-type 
therefore does not recognize something important in Karamazov: the 


°° However, Dostoevsky himself made the Elder Zosima refuse Alyosha’s 
wish to enter a monastery, and Alyosha (in the remaining part of the intended trilogy 
that was unwritten) was to go out into the world and experience it in its fullness 
before coming back to monastic devotion. So perhaps Karsavin is even closer to 
Dostoevsky than his analysis suggests. 
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violence of love, its tragic and tempestuous nature, its closeness in fact to 
death, the death that leads to God.” 


C. Solar Eros versus lunar Agape: the unresolved struggle 


Karsavin gives a further excursus on how this union of opposites, of 
God and creation, is enabled and mediated by the Incarnate Logos, Jesus 
Christ, the divine-human person. However, in examining the love 
metaphysics of Noctes, it would create a distorted impression of the book to 
dwell only on Karsavin’s deepened personal reworking of his Cusan- 
Angeline metaphysics in terms borrowed from Trinitarian theology. This is 
undoubtedly an immensely important development in Karsavin’s thinking: 
while Cusa and Angela both discuss the Trinity in terms of love, Cusa’s 
exposition, especially, is relatively dry and condensed and lacks much of the 
ingenious insights found in his account of creation.” Thus Karsavin’s 
exploration is far more accessible for a modern, appealing with great subtlety 
to psychology—in a way that is ultimately more beholden to Augustine (and 
the inward confessional genres in Western literature that spring from the 
saint). In later works, this strand of thought will be deepened and refined 
further, and some of the doctrinal inconsistencies (between ancient dogma 
and modern psychology) or obscurities ironed out. However, these same 
modern psychological insights are also responsible for some of the evident 
failures of Noctes, as Karsavin himself was to recognize. For this bold 
Christian exposition of Love ultimately founders on the dangerous ambiguity 
of the love that is at the heart of Noctes, the adulterous love for Elena 
Skrzhinskaya, which co-exists uneasily with his love for his wife and 
children, for whom even at the height of the affair, Karsavin still retained 
affection.” But the contradiction goes even deeper: the focus on the pas- 


Interestingly, Karsavin’s approach reflects two paths in Orthodox (and 
for that matter Jewish) asceticism: the path of rejecting sin, turning away from 
temptation, and cutting off contact with the world; and the path of using potentially 
evil but neutral impulses and energies to do good deeds. The latter approach is based 
on the recognition that nothing in creation is evil, and seemingly evil impulses can be 
transfigured. However, in Jewish (Hasidic) mysticism, at least, the latter is recognized 
to be a potentially dangerous path that is recommended only to people of high 
Spirituality. (See Jacobs, 1978, ch. 9.) We commented on this issue in ch. 2 when 
discussing Sventsitsky, Rozanov and “holy sin.” 

8 See especially Cusa’s On the Vision of God, chs. 17-20. This, at least, is 
how the Cusan account of the Trinity strikes me. 

° Karsavin’s youngest daughter, Suzanna, was born in 1920, when 
Karsavin was already deeply involved with Skrzhinskaya—this certainly underlines 
the mystery of the human heart in general, but it also rather undermines Karsavin’s 
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sionate love between a man and woman is ultimately limited as a model of 
Trinitarian love, simply because it does exclude familial love, and the love of 
friendship, of colleagues and so on, not to mention monastic devotionalism. 

Part of the responsibility for this narrowing of focus lies with the 
medieval chivalric concept of romantic love that inspires much of Noctes, 
and part of the responsibility falls on this chivalric ideal as mediated by 
nineteenth European Romanticism and reshaped by Silver Age Russian 
Romanticism. It was Soloviev—and to a lesser extent Dostoevsky’s 
mysterious saying that “beauty will save the world’”—who really popularized 
the notion of beauty, erotic love and the Goethean “eternal feminine” as the 
surest path to the divine. For Soloviev, it was Lady Sophia who guided the 
mystic heavenwards; for a Solovievian poet like Alexander Blok, it was the 
Beautiful Lady—in this case his own fiancée, Lyobov Mendeleeva—who 
was a portal to transcendence. Soloviev, for example, was convinced that 
“false spirituality is the negation of the flesh; true spirituality is its re- 
generation, salvation and resurrection” and “in sexual love, rightly 
understood and truly realized, [the] divine essence finds a means for its 
complete and final embodiment in the individual life of man,” for in sexual 
union male and female merge into “the true human being [which] must be the 
higher unity of the two” (Frank, 2001, 163 ff.). Blok’s poems to his fiancée, 
in turn, share remarkable similarities to Karsavin’s own tone and tropes in 
Noctes. Rediscovery of the sacredness of the flesh was a part of the quasi- 
Christian and neo-Christian strivings of the time. 

For both Soloviev and Blok, the ideal of erotic divine-human love 
was strewn with danger. Soloviev never married, and his brief affairs were 
unsatisfactory; at the end of his life, a shrunken old woman laid claim to him 
on the basis that she was the incarnation of the heavenly Sophia (see Losev, 
2009, 95-96). Blok’s fiancée left him (for his best friend, the writer Andrei 
Bely) shortly after the poems hymning her were published, and his next 
candidate for the Beautiful Lady, mother Russia, was also to disappoint. 
Karsavin’s own quest for the earthly incarnation of heavenly love in one 
woman, Elena Skrzhinskaya, was heading in a similarly ominous direction 
even as he was writing Noctes. In several places, he feels compelled to 
disown his marriage as incompatible with his new ideal, for: 


Love does not realize itself in marriage, personality is not 
revealed; tender, but sadly unsatisfying friendship links the 
spouses, teaching them to value and understand one 
another; old age ... makes them similar to one another, in 


philosophy/theology of erotic love: somehow his own love was not one, but twofold 
and contradictory. 
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the similarity of their external appearance the last traces of 
unrevealed personality die. ... The silent and sad hour of 
sunset comes ... there remains a sad feeling. .. . Perhaps 
in their children there will be realized what was not 
realized by themselves; perhaps their children will better 
and more deeply know Love.'” (Noctes, 112) 


In contrast to the sedate and quietly dying passionless state of 
marriage, something more stormy is needed. Erotic love now literally mirrors 
the vortex of sacrifice and death within the Godhead: 


Having falten in love, we dreamed of a full harmony with 
the beloved, though we see harmony only in external 
peace, and forget that sometimes it appears better and more 
wonderfully in struggle, and is fuller in mutual offense and 
reconciliation. Often in the soul of lovers who have been 
shaken by a stormy argument, for the first time there bursts 
forth the consciousness of the Love which unites them. 
(Noctes, 109) 


The very illicitness and unpredictability of erotic love is now a sign 
of its correspondence to the Love that moves the spheres, and even the cruel 
Love which guides nature, bloody in tooth and claw. This antinomian 
interpretation of Love is probably beholden now not just to Romanticism: in 
1922, Silver Age explorations of different aspects of romance and sexuality 
had been given extra impetus by the young Soviet regime: marriage and 
fidelity were now seen as disrespectable and antiquated, the obsessions of an 
overturned ancien régime. This rebellious spirit fits Karsavin’s mood in 
Noctes; but of course it is difficult to combine with the overriding Christian 
emphasis of the work. 

Karsavin struggles to bridge these contradictions in Noctes. At one 
point, he confronts the obvious anomaly that Christ was not married, and did 
not have an “erotic friend,” as well as the fact that the Christian tradition, 
especially in its Eastern Orthodox variation, puts great value on monasticism 
and asceticism. Keying into Vasily Rozanov’s neo-Christian/neo-pagan 
condemnation of the world-denying “moonlight people,” Karsavin constructs 
his own self-defense: 


100 Apparently, this passage was underlined in Elena Skrzhinskaya’s copy 
of Noctes, according to Sharonov (2012). 
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In the quiet and pale light there slink before me the 
fleshless shades of the “moonlight people.” They do not 
know their chosen maidens or heroes. Reflecting back the 
eternal light of the Sun of Love, they penetrate the mist of 
fleshly life and infect all of existence with an otherworldly 
melancholy. ... What kind of people are they? Are they 
alive or not, shining with a reflected light, mystically- 
beautiful, yet cold? Or are they “unattached, lonely 
spirits’? But can love exist without attachment? But there 
is Him, Who did not have a beloved on earth, who is close 
to my spirit and not understood, He Who with His creative 
word formed the world in me and in my beloved, He who 
united us—does He then deny our Love and Him Himself? 
He attracts people to Himself with inexpressible tenderness 
and power. But he lives in my Love and I cannot, having 
recognized the All-One, not see in my Love Him Himself: | 
love Him, but I do not wish to and must not love without 
my beloved. And I cannot believe that in the lifeless 
shadows, slinking away under moonlight, in the bloodless 
and passionless shadows, there lives the fullness of perfect 
Love. (Noctes, 115) 


In this critique of ascetical Christianity, there is a moderate and 
extreme element. The moderate element is the reiteration of a criticism of 
Catholic mysticism that Karsavin had first voiced in 1913 (1994g [1913]). 
There he had argued that mystics like Theresa of Avila had mixed an 
unhealthy eroticism into their love of God, and that this eroticism was the 
residue of their misguided spurning of earthly love. The sexual undertones 
poured into affection for God would have been better channeled into a 
realization of love in marital romance, leaving their divine infatuation purer 
and truer. However, the extreme element here goes beyond this (not 
uncommon at the time)'°' critique of Catholicism: now it is implied that 
eroticism even, or especially, beyond marriage is the on/y true expression of 
love of God—or at least the best expression. 

Ultimately, Karsavin takes the latter erotic extremism so far in 
Noctes as to hint that the looming decision to confront and reject his wife and 
their old-style marital-familial love must itself count as a sort of Christian 
ascetic feat: 


101 See Novoselov (2004). 
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Will he be able to smile in reply to the smile which he has 
finally found? Will he understand his sacrificial feat 
(podvig) as a path to Golgotha? Or will everyday life be 
victorious, will “duty” win, prescribed by the ancient forms 
of life, and will bitter tears extinguish the flame of Love 
...(Noctes, 112) 


This no doubt goes too far. The storm of Love obviously seems all- 
encompassing to those who are tossed between new heights and depths on its 
waves: but is it a storm that encompasses the whole of being, or is it merely a 
vortex within being? Now all marriage is now seen as loveless, merely an 
institute for biological breeding, a useless extension of the chain of 
generations, exit from whose oppressive “karma” is granted only to 
ecstatically erotic couples. The highest incarnation of Love has been equated 
with romantic-erotic coupledom, and its other manifestations ignored and 
devalued; and Love’s vigorous drive for transcendence is best seen in the 
stormy cycle of submission and domination (mirroring the divine death and 
rebirth) that characterizes passionately involved lovers. '” In other words, the 
lecherous Fyodor Karamazov is in danger of being held up as an ideal even in 
his untransfigured state; and the “lunar” Zosima is in danger of being entirely 
overshadowed by the “saintly sinner.” Most of all, this was an undermining 
of Karsavin’s own vision of Love as connective, harmonious, unifying; it was 
an undermining of the hints scattered since FMR about the work of God in 
the world as the building up greater and more inclusive “collective persons” 
up to and including incorporation into the person of God himself. 

All these contradictions were a reflection of a deep paralysis that 
had been creeping into both his life and work as the affair with Skrzhinskaya 
became ever more intimate and threatening to his family life. Through the 
strait-jacket of this paralysis, Karsavin saw with remarkable clarity the 
contradiction between Elena and his wife Lidia, and between eroticism and 
Christian agape, but he did not know how to break out of this contradiction. 
When Noctes was published, it was prefaced by an introduction “from the 
publisher,” which—as is revealed slyly towards the end—was actually 
written by the author himself. No other criticism of the book could have hit 
the mark more accurately; it is a model of prophetic self-denunciation: “the 
author,” writes Karsavin 


' Again, the dynamic of submission and domination is illustrated by 
reference to Fyodor Karamazov; Karsavin also plays with this theme in detail in his 
Poem on Death. 
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is not completely clear about the problem of individuality 
and the idea of redemption, merely mentioned in passing, is 
totally unclear. The theory of “bi-unity” or “romantic 
couples” is not established at all convincingly, and gives 
rise to a whole series of questions and misunderstandings. 
... And as a matter of fact his whole metaphysics is 
constructed on this theory. The evaluation of Christianity is 
connected with it, in particular, as a denial of the ascetic 
ideal. ... The author vacillates between a full justification 
of the world as it is, between a cult of life and flesh on the 
one hand, and on the other, between his creation of a 
romantic ideal of love. He forgets that in the first case a 
place must be found for ascesis, and in the second one 
cannot speak of a complete acceptance of the world. 
(Noctes, 71) 


It is unclear how these deep-riven contradictions in his life and 
work, which had truly reached crisis-point would have found a resolution had 
not a deus ex machina descended into Karsavin’s life and resolved them for 
him, at least partially. This self-appointed deus was the Soviet state, which 
decreed that Noctes and other similar works and utterances of Karsavin’s 
were incompatible with revolutionary socialism. Their perpetrator, along with 
hundreds of other reactionary idealists, was forthwith to be expelled from his 
homeland. And in leaving his homeland, Karsavin was compelled, like or 
not, to leave behind Elena Skrzhinskaya. This sudden blow from above 
sundered the Gordian knot, and forms the next—not entirely discontinuous— 
stage in the narrative of Karsavin’s life and thought. 


2. Expulsion 
A. Anticipating the death of love 


Karsavin would later joke that in expelling him the Soviets had 
mixed up article 57 of their new criminal code (against counter-revolutionary 
activity) with the seventh commandment of the divine Decalogue (against 
adultery). This was typically black Karsavinian humor (calculated to dismay 
those who needed dismaying), and so it might be easy to miss the utterly 
serious truth that this throw-away remark encapsulated for him. Karsavin’s 
heart was broken by having to abandon Skrzhinskaya—that new heart that 
was formed of their “bi-unity” in love was torn apart, and Karsavin was left 
with a wound that would fester for many years, indeed to the end of his life. 
And yet, as Karsavin came to see it, this was merely the next stage on the 
path of disintegration and dissolution about which he had already been 
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writing—a little blithely, it now turned out—in Noctes. By breaking up his 
too-intimate romantic coupledom, the Soviets had forced Karsavin to focus 
his gaze outwards onto the world again. Exile and the dissolution of ties with 
Skrzhinskaya may have looked like random and violent incursions into 
Karsavin’s life, but that is not how he himself had been training himself to 
see matters. 

Karsavin put the point very well himself in another major essay of 
1922, “On Good and Evil” (1994m [1922]). There he gives a Cusan-Angeline 
account of evil, in which evil, as for any good Platonist, is an illusion—but is 
also extremely useful in developing the good. In the enfolded Absolute, for 
the One to be good and true and beautiful, in the interim between qualities it 
must be not-good, not-true and not-beautiful.'°? Thus each quality cedes a 
place to the other. However, being a union of opposites the not-true efc is 
immediately overcome, so that all three qualities shine forth 
“simultaneously” in a way that implies their absence. Absolute Being, that is, 
has already overcome Nothing, the negation of being, truth, etc. Matters are 
different when the Absolute unfolds in created reality, though. The unfolding 
of the Absolute is a becoming. What is unified in the already “become” is 
separated out in the “becoming.” There the non-good is not evil, merely a 
lack of integration: but in the becoming of unfolding it is a discrepancy 
between I’s. Each I moves towards integration at its own speed, and the 
discrepancy in speed between I’s creates an impression of discontinuity: then 
the “gaps” in the re-integration of the good, the true and the beautiful look 
like entities themselves: demons, evil men, NKVD agents, and so forth. But 
this is merely the reification of nothingness. 

The assault of another I on my own I (the NKVD on Karsavin and 
his romance) must thus be un-reified, and seen in its true light. My enemy’s 
hatred for me and my ideal have a positive aspect: they are an assault on the 
partial nature of my ideal, they show up its exclusive nature, its incomplete 
integration into the larger fabric of the world, and its unwillingness to let 
itself be filled out by others’ ideals: 


I do not see that the force of hatred itself is already a good, 
although also blind and exploding clumsily outwards. “Evil 
lives through good”; but it does not exist outside the good, 
it does not have its own being. Evil is like an illusion 
arising out of the incompleteness of objects in the 


13 That is, the One must be wholly the good, and then wholly the true, and 


then wholly the beautiful. While the One is the good, the beautiful must “step aside” 
and be “not-beautiful” (not exist as beauty), and so on for all three qualities. 
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insufficiently light space of my vague spiritual experiences. 
(“On Good and Evil,” 274) 


And so the enemy’s destruction of my ideal can, if rightly perceived, 
lead to our unity (although, of course, the enemy should then also accept the 
destruction of his own ideal.) As such, the greater the assault, the fuller the 
disintegration of my I—faith in the Spirit dictates—the fuller will be the 
reintegration. '* 

In the same essay, Karsavin had also stated an antidote to the erotic 
love mysticism of Noctes, and this too would no doubt help him cope with 
the loss of his lover. Just as other entities can seem evil threats to my 
(limited) being, but in fact are accelerating my integration into a more 
generous being, so too my own body can seem like a hindrance and an attack 
on my soul. Both entities have their internal minds and logic, “as a person | 
am not one substance but a certain multi-unity of substances, constructed 
hierarchically.” These can be grouped into two main ones: body and soul. 
Both substances are completely free, and so both are independent, and hence 
only a potential unity. Some ambitions and strivings of the body can only be 
fulfilled with the soul; and none of the soul’s acts can be fulfilled without the 
body. Bodily acts therefore help the soul even though the I does not always 
realize this and it is only when the body accepts the soul that the two 
conflicting freedoms become one higher freedom. Thus the asceticism that 
ignores the body is as damaging as the sensualism that ignores the soul. 

The integration of the other (body into soul) into a higher unity 
involves suffering and pleasure. Suffering is the initial loss of unity as one 
unity (the body) loses its boundaries in opening to another (the soul, other 
people): it is the pain of loss of identity, the pain of self-sacrifice. Pleasure is 
the self-assertion of the new enlarged unity. Suffering and pleasure are a 
dual-unity, the fullness of being. Only in isolation is suffering an “evil,” only 
if not conceived as part of the cycle linked to pleasure. The body’s logic does 
not know this: it seeks pleasure where it will according to its laws. 

In his exposition of this body-soul unity, or freedom, Karsavin had 
given (not by chance, one is tempted to think) an example of adultery from a 


104 Some people saw this doctrine as a version of “holy sin”: ] should attack 
my enemy in order to speed up his disintegration. Karsavin amusingly parodied an 
anticipated misreading along these lines of the real logic he was endorsing: “If I beat a 
person, that is evil. But if I beat him senseless then I turn evil into good.” Again, this 
is obviously wrong: it is only the enemy’s attack on myself that can be seen as a 
legitimate assault on the all-possessive pride of my system; and the enemy’s attack 
must be seen as illustrating the narrowness of both our positions which is a lack of 
fullness, and highlighting the need to strengthen the will to grasp a greater good, a 
higher theophany, now. 
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French novel (“On Good and Evil,” 264) to show that the body’s desires are 
not sinful in themselves but can only gain meaning if illuminated by the 
broad context given by the soul. If the adulterer had thought about his 
actions, he would have taken into consideration “the sacredness of the family 
hearth, the shame of cuckoldry and divorce, the understanding of the very 
meaning of love,” values only the soul can provide to give the body’s 
freedom a higher meaning. But, again, false asceticism has its own 
unfreedom: “I propose that had the hero followed his friend’s example and 
become a hermit, he would have limited all-unity no less that he did and 
perhaps even more.” 

Thus, Karsavin—sensing that their bodily passion and mutual 
obsession had its own logic of finiteness and exhaustion, and perhaps 
anticipating some disastrous break in the sensual pleasure of his relationship 
with Skrzhinskaya, though not knowing exactly the form it would take, and 
too paralyzed by indecision to take any step himself'*°—was excavating 
different meanings from his own metaphysical premises with one hand, even 
as he continued to pile wood onto the blaze of a carnal ““Rozanovian” reading 
with the other. In “On Good and Evil” he had sketched a more sober balance 
between asceticism and sensuality, and had steeled himself for the shocks of 
political and emotional assault. Out of the ruins of Noctes’ love mysticism, a 
rather different plant would grow in the coming years, although it was 
nourished by essentially the same soil. 


B. Imprisonment and condemnation 


The political pressure on Karsavin had been building up slowly 
since 1918, as the Bolsheviks consolidated their power. Like other creative 
spirits of the Silver Age, Karsavin found much to admire in revolutionary 
Russia, and much to be relieved about in the death of the old regime. But his 
own democratic spirit for the new age took the form of preaching a revived 
Christianity to the masses, and an ironically joyous dissemination of 
medieval wisdom to those thirsting for belief. And so works like “On Good 
and Evil,” “On Freedom,” “Saligia,” Noctes and his historical essays began to 
attract venomous and ferocious attention from those who had already 
embraced a quite different form of belief. Marxist critics in the Soviet press 
were following his development keenly, perhaps more keenly than his 
Christian critics: '°° “Obscurantist academic!”, “Medieval fanatic!”, “Smooth- 
tongued preacher of clerical nonsense!” were some of the outraged epithets 


as Perhaps this was related to the condition of aboulia, which Karsavin 


claimed to be suffering from, as mentioned in ch. 1. 
'6 For selection and discussion of reviews, see Khoruzhy (1994d). 
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he drew to himself, and Karsavin himself commented that “I foresee the 
imminent inevitability of keeping silent in our newspapers.” A certain V. 
Ter-Vaganian, writing in a new Bolshevik journal of literary criticism, 
accused Karsavin of displaying unforgivable “scientific obscurantism” in his 
short “Introduction to History” (a preliminary version of his Philosophy of 
History to be discussed in Chapter Four). Karsavin, he went on, had adapted 
his science to the demands of the “capitalist’s wallet” and was yearning for 
the return of the masters. “All this is counter-revolutionary ... the work of 
corrupters of our young student body” (Vaganyan, 1922). 

As far as Noctes is concerned, the work attracted the disgust of an 
obscure Marxist poet from the provinces, who reviewed it for the local 
literary paper and hit quite below the belt. He called the work a “slop of ideas 
from a rotten brain,” and opined that the author of this absurdly cerebral and 
artificial love-poem had obviously never been truly in love with a real 
Russian Masha. The pompous style, the capitalization of “Love,” the 
academic Christianity which was as far from the real Christ as could be 
(Christ was obviously a Bolshevik) were all signs of degeneracy: Russia 
would be better off getting rid of such types. In short, the review boiled with 
the sort of aggressive dismissiveness one might expect from a Marxist 
literary type. 

This review was typical of the times, and revealed just how 
dangerous literary and scholarly non-conformism was even at this time. 
However, the review has an added significance. It was in fact written by the 
man who in the coming years would show himself to be Soviet Russia’s 
greatest writer of the twentieth century: Andrei Platonov. Yet the intersection 
of Platonov and Karsavin’s names in this review (Platonov, 1922) is not just 
a question of accidental juxtaposition, a mere curiosity. Platonov’s rage at 
Noctes tells us something about both these Russian writers and about 
Russia’s cultural-spiritual life in the 1920s. Why, for instance, would a young 
Marxist be reading such useless esoteric junk? Why did Platonov read Noctes 
through to the end and why did he take it all so personally? The answers have 
a certain Karsavinianly dialectical, antinomian logic. Platonov had already 
been reading Karsavin’s and other Russian religious thinkers’ and poets’ 
work because he was drawn to their cosmic philosophy of all-unity. His own 
poetry of the time breathes with a similarly Franciscan'”” openness to the 


107 The spirituality of St. Francis was popular among Silver Age 


philosophers. Karsavin himself translated St. Francis’ Canticle to the Sun into 
Russian. In the Canticle, St. Francis addresses “lord brother Sun,” “brother Fire,” 
“sister Moon and the stars,” “our sister Mother Earth” and “our sister Bodily Death” 
(Francis of Assisi, 2009). Platonov hymns “our comrade-stars,” “the universe,” the 
fire in the stars, and addresses the sun, promising to replace her with a new and better 
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aliveness of the world. And a few years later, Platonov would himself 
become a victim of the regime just like Karsavin, and his own work would 
turn from atheistic cosmism to a cosmism whose ironic religiosity is hard to 
describe as anything other than deeply Christian. Thus the confrontation 
between the two men (in name at least) on the pages of a Voronezh paper 
contain “compressed” hints as to the destinies of each man and his country. 
They stand face to face: the religious Marxist with Orthodox Christian 
undercurrents as yet to manifest, and the Orthodox Christian “obscurantist” 
whose thought plays with secularism and atheism. By the end of the decade, 
each would produce an idiosyncratic master-work: Platonov, The 
Foundation-Pit, and Karsavin, Poem on Death, in which death and Nothing 
are treated with what can only be called the peculiar manner and style of 
Russian existentialism. '™ 

However, all this was to come later. Karsavin’s punishment came 
quicker than Platonov’s, whose dangerous wish for Karsavin and his ilk to be 
“got rid of’ was thus fulfilled. The arrest came in a mass round-up of the 
non-Marxist intelligentsia that caught Karsavin in its net on 16 August, 1922. 
Commissar Bogdanov of the Secret section of the Petrograd GPU was 
assigned to his case when he was brought in for questioning, and the second 
stage was taken over by a female commissar. The case of Platonov, and 
Karsavin’s own later writings in which he plays with the reversal of culprit- 
victim, should be kept in mind here: it is very probable that Karsavin’s 
interrogators, displaying a fanatical loyalty to the regime now, would shortly 
become victims of it themselves. However, these ironies of Soviet-Russian 
fate would also take a few more years to work themselves out. 

To begin with, Karsavin was deprived of his possessions (house 
keys, sugar tongs, a desert knife, a silver tea-spoon and a hook for buttoning 
boots). He was then placed in a cell, which soon began to fill up with other 
intellectual undesirables, including Nicolai Lossky, and Count Zubov, head 
of the Art History Institute. Later Karsavin wrote “Dialogues” (Karsavin, 
1994) [1921; 1922]), which are the record of an imaginary conversation 
between prisoners in a Soviet prison-cell. If the dialogues have any basis in 
fact, which very likely they do, there must have been some Marxists in the 
cell with him, defending Marxist theory in the teeth of their victimization by 
the regime. The professor in the dialogues takes the opportunity to 
deconstruct the Marxist theory of progress, and one can imagine that similar 
conversations took place in the more than a month that Karsavin spent in 
prison. However, this should not give the impression that incarceration was 


one. Platonov’s poetry, if we look at it with Karsavinian eyes, thus wavers somewhere 
between Francis and Bruno. 
108 a é 
See ch. 4 for more comments on Karsavin and Platonov. 
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an enjoyable experience: after a prisoner in his cell committed suicide, the 
guards took to turning on the lights at night without warning to catch any 
potential self-harmers. The guards in Petrograd, it seems, were also far more 
brutal with their charges than the secret police in Moscow under the charge 
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of the refined Polish aristocrat Dzherzhinsky (see Shentalinsky, 2011). 


Karsavin’s 1922 arrest protocol declares, after giving his name, 
profession, place of residence and origin: “Party membership: None. Political 
persuasion, attitude to Soviet power: Loyal.” Karsavin himself declared in his 


statement that: 


in part: 


I was not and am not a member of any parties. | relate with 
full loyalty to Soviet power, recognizing it as the only 
possible and necessary one for the present and future of 
Russia, and am completely negative as regards any 
attempts to undermine it from within or without. I consider 
it my citizen’s duty to cooperate fully and actively with it, 
but I do not agree with its progam, inasmuch as it is 
communist. | find it necessary, as ] have said on several 
occasions, to openly declare my disagreement with it and to 
work honestly within the limits set down by the authorities 
for me and as accepted by me in accordance with my 
convictions. (Shentalinsky, 2011) 


He then had to answer to a series of standard questions regarding his 
attitude to various parties and to Russian émigré groups. His statement reads 


I consider the structure of power, as the power of the 
Soviets, to be correct in principle, in part imperfect at 
present, but undoubtedly it will undergo a normal evolution 
from within of its own accord. I understand the 
“proletarian” (workers-peasants’) power as a power that 
expresses the will of the people (the vast majority of the 
population) and thus, despite all its possible errors, I think 
it expresses that will better than pre-Revolutionary 
authority. I consider the task of the intelligentsia to be 
active and honest work with Soviet power, within the limits 
of the intelligentsia’s convictions. When the intelligentsia 
disagrees with the ideology of the government it should 
refrain from any type of counter-revolutionary activity, but 
should openly declare its convictions and “come to an 
agreement.” (/bid.) 
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One more question that fell outside the usual rubric was put to 
Professor Karsavin: what was his attitude to the state’s confiscation of church 
property and its persecution of priests? The answer was: 


I consider the confiscation of church valuables to be the 
right of the government, and in the present case opposition 
is not possible or necessary. If the valuables are used to 
help the starving it is necessary in addition to passively 
handing over valuables to actively cooperate in all ways 
with this goal. Regarding the trial of church figures I do not 
have a specific opinion in the absence of precise details. 
(lbid.) 


In later chapters, we will explore in more detail Karsavin’s attitude 
towards Soviet Russia (the Soviet Union as such was only founded three 
months after his expulsion), and its meaning in history. Then these statements 
can be understood in the context of Karsavin’s thought. Meanwhile, a few 
initial comments can be made. 

The optimistic support for Soviet power can probably be attributed 
to three factors. Firstly, there is the fact that the new order still tolerated a 
vigorous cultural pluralism, which was the realization of many of the hopes 
of the intelligentsia (Bely, Blok and other artists would support it for longer); 
the era of Stalin was still several years ahead, and some of the current 
regime’s figures were men of culture, such as Anatoly Lunacharsky. 
Secondly, there is the fact that the old regime had been so widely discredited: 
Karsavin was evidently not sentimental about its disappearance. Finally, in 
some ways the “maximalism” of the Bolsheviks (whose name means 
maximalists) was interpreted even by many non-Marxists and anti- 
communists in a patriotic Russian way that appealed to Karsavin: i.e. as a 
way of allowing the maximalist talent of the great Russian people to find its 
optimal expression. Karsavin’s vigorous activity in the university and even in 
the theological institute could all be seen by him in the spirit of such 
spiritual-cultural maximalism. It would take more than a decade before 
Karsavin (like Platonov from the other end of the left-right spectrum) would 
understand that Bolshevism, especially in its Stalinist variety, had less 
potential than he imagined. 

The shooting of Metropolitan Beniamin (among other things) would 
surely have apprised Karsavin of the regime’s violence in certain respects 
already, so that his next statements about the confiscation of church property 
and persecution seem rather placid. However, in actual fact, Karsavin is here 
merely restating the policy of Metropolitan Beniamin himself: the latter had 
given his full consent to the Bolshevik’s appropriation of church valuables 
for use in famine relief, insisting only that sacral objects (such as chalices) be 
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handled by clergy when being melted down for conversion into gold. 
Metropolitan Beniamin’s readiness to cooperate with the regime on this 
matter was a sore point at his trial in 1921: it made it much harder to make 
the charges of class-enemy stick, especially given that his defense lawyer was 
a Jew who contrasted the Metropolitan’s friendly relations with Jews with 
that of a renovationist priest brought in as a witness against the defendant (he 
was shown to have been involved in anti-Semitic organizations before the 
Revolution [Marsh, 2011, 59]). When this is taken into account, Karsavin’s 
prison statement is thoroughly compatible with his actions in taking over 
leadership of the Theological Institute after Metropolitan Beniamin’s murder, 
as well as his participation in the attempt to prevent the authorities closing 
the Petrograd University church (he had written that this church symbolized 
his hope for a “union of the flower of science with the church” [Yendol’tsev, 
2001]). 

Despite his sincere belief that he was only helping Soviet Russia, 
and despite his utter abhorrence at leaving the country, Karsavin was deemed 
guilty of counter-revolutionary activity, and sentenced to exile. In the 
interrogation, he had been asked the standard question about his attitude 
towards emigration, i.e., to those who had fled Soviet Russia due to 
ideological disagreement, Karsavin had replied: 


Emigration. The future of Russia is not in emigration. Part 
of the emigration, in my opinion, will return and merge into 
Russia (like the Smenovekhovtsy'”), a part will disperse in 
the West and become Western, and a part for a time will 
continue their ever weaker struggle against Soviet Russia. 


He truly meant this, and his sentence of exile was a severe blow to 
him. Which of these paths he himself would tread in emigration will be taken 
up later. When he was handed the verdict, Karsavin wrote under it: “I 
consider the charge to be based on a misunderstanding and to be 
contradictory of my whole social activity.” Attempting some cheerful irony 
in the face of a looming cloud of disaster he added: “I give my consent for 
the sake of facilitating the social work of the Soviet government to leave the 
country for a specified time with my family and to travel abroad for a period 
of time agreed by myself. Such a period should be no less than one or two 
weeks.” 


“Signpost-changers”: those who returned to Soviet Russia from 


emigration, prepared to adapt themselves to the regime, and responding to the latter’s 
call for qualified workers. 
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Karsavin was released from prison on 24 October. He had three 
weeks to warn and prepare his family: his father had died earlier that year; his 
daughters were now eleven, five and two years old—and then select among 
his belongings and make the necessary arrangements for eternal emigration. 
On 16 November, the German steamer Preussen docked on Vassilevsky 
Island. “The first snow had fallen the previous evening. In a light mist, lit up 
by the sun the steamer made its farewell journey past the sites on the various 
embankments: to the right—the university, and the sphinxes, to the lefi—the 
Admiralty building, the Senate, St. Isaac’s and the Bronze Horseman with its 
tyrant on a rearing horse” (Shentalinsky, 2011). Then it sailed off into the 
Gulf of Finland and turned towards Germany. It would dock in Stettin a week 
later. Karsavin’s life in exile had begun. 


C. First years in exile (1922-1925) 


All this was sudden, disorienting and bitter. Karsavin’s life and 
career in Russia were in pieces. But it was the picking up of the pieces that 
would be even more painful. And of course, one of the most difficult parts of 
his life that he had to contend with was the broken affair with Skrzhinskaya 
and the attempt to return his family life to a normal state. He would only see 
his former lover twice more in his life: once she visited Berlin in 1925; 
another time, they met briefly in Leningrad when Karsavin made a short trip 
to the city.''° Nonetheless, she would haunt him in separation. And it was not 
just the flesh-and-blood Skrzhinskaya he had to contend with, but the semi- 
fictionalized Beautiful Lady whom he had verbally crafted in Noctes 
Petropolitanae. Platonov had called the work a “slop” and was done with it. 
But Karsavin’s reputation as a Christian philosopher in the tight circles of the 
Russian emigration was tarnished irrevocably: right-thinking theologians and 
religious thinkers for years would link Karsavin to the awful scandal of an 
adulterous affair shamelessly committed to paper. Noctes immortalized not 
only Karsavin’s metaphysical muse, but also the philosopher’s own 
ignominy. In a peculiar way, Karsavin had been right about his expulsion 
being a punishment for adultery: the doors closed to him by the scandal of 
Noctes would shunt Karsavin onto a path that ultimately led to an even 
greater punishment: death—also, indirectly, at the hands of the Soviet 
regime. But it was a death that Karsavin would now embrace as a voluntary 
expiation. 

The side-lining happened quite quickly.''' In October 1923, there 
was a large gathering of exiled Russian intellectuals in the Czechoslovak city 
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I will discuss this final meeting in ch. 6. 
The following account draws on Struve and Yemel’yanova (2000). 
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of Prerov, which was later referred to as the Pentecost of the Russian 
religious movement in emigration. It was here that a decision was made to 
continue the activities of the St. Sophia Brotherhood, which had existed in 
Petrograd and Moscow before the expulsions. The brotherhood was formally 
founded, and later A. Kartashev (who had stayed with Karsavin in Petrograd 
after his imprisonment) approached Metropolitan Evlogius of Paris, to give it 
his blessing. A year or so later, the famous Institute of St. Sergius grew out of 
this brotherhood, also based in Paris and closely linked to Metropolitan 
Evlogius. The Institute was to become one of the major centers of Russian 
religious life in exile. Karsavin, however, found himself excluded from this 
stream of émigré life even before the Institute was founded, for as Zenkovsky 
recalls in his account of the Prerov meeting: “the decision was made to invite 
all Russian religious thinkers and writers, only excluding L.P. Karsavin, 
whose work Noctes Petropolitanes had scandalized certain people, and I.A. 
Ilyin, whose difficult character had made it impossible to have friendly 
relations with him” (Zenkovsky, 2000, 6). 

In 1927, Karsavin applied for the job of professor of patristics at the 
St. Sergius Institute but despite his qualifications, he did not get it and the 
post went to the much younger George Florovsky. Karsavin was living in 
Berlin, where he had been teaching at the Bureau of the Russian Academic 
Union in Germany, the Russian Scientific Institute, as well as being involved 
in the Obelisk publishing house. He had also (despite some differences) been 
working alongside Berdyaev at the latter’s Religious-Philosophical Academy. 
A fellow professor at the Academy, Semyon Frank, wrote a letter on 27 July 
1926 to Bulgakov, the dean of St. Sergius in Paris, urging him to take 
Karsavin for the job. It is worth quoting at length, for it gives an idea of how 
Karsavin was perceived by his elder contemporaries (Frank, Bulgakov, 
Berdyaev and their colleagues were ten years older): 


... but ] would like once again to recommend Karsavin to 
you and the other members of the Academic Committee. If 
it is instilled in Karsavin that he must as far as possible 
refrain from irresponsible theological cleverness and 
represent the teachings of the Fathers, and if one extends 
him the trust of admitting him to the rank of lecturer, then I 
am sure that it will have an effect on him... . Bringing him 
to the Academy ... would acquire for the Academy an 
outstanding and first class scientific force and exert a 
benign moral influence on Karsavin himself. I am 
convinced that speaking as an Academy professor he would 
not allow himself to make unpleasant utterances, of the 
type he likes to make at public lectures. There is in him, 
alas, a little demon, butalong with that he is a good and 
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decent person whatever people may say about him, not to 
mention his merits as a scholar. The fact that he has gone 
astray a bit in embracing the Eurasianists and in general 
likes to create a stir, is in large measure a result of an 
oppressive feeling of loneliness, and this respect in my 
opinion, we have sinned in part, and primarily, | have 
sinned. One has to, of course, “molly-coddle” him, but as I 
perceive it, that is a certain cross which we have to take 
upon ourselves. (Struve and Yemel’yanova, 2000, 233- 
235) 


The letter is permeated by the humaneness and decency of Frank, 
himself no stranger to the “loneliness” of exile and the bitter conflicts it 
aroused.''? Frank’s respect and admiration for his junior colleague ‘are 
apparent; but of course he has to acknowledge a feeling of caution. Karsavin 
was going to have be a lot more straight-faced and pious if he was to make it 
as lecturer in a theological institute. Karsavin himself recalled how he had 
once commented that it is necessary to grab God by both horns if one wants 
to get to know him: such “unpleasant utterances” (and Frank may even have 
had that incident in mind) were not on the scale of Noctes, but even so each 
time he uttered them, they created a little frisson of horror that never quite 
dispersed entirely.''* In the end, Bulgakov was not convinced by Frank’s 
intercessions. Karsavin did move to Paris in the same year, but not to teach at 
St. Sergius; rather he was to become the leading theoretician of the left 
Eurasians, whose ideology also attracted the suspicion of the theologians and 
was not to be altogether satisfying for Karsavin himself. 

The scandal of Noctes and its repercussions were, however, in the 
category of external assaults. An internal coming-to-terms with the end of his 
affair was also going on apace, and it expressed itself in a subtle reorientation 
in his thought and a re-evaluation of his past work, including Nocres. We 
already saw that he had partially distanced himself from the book in the 
Introduction written shortly after its completion. In 1926, the distance had 
grown even wider. “You know,” Karsavin wrote to his future son-in-law, P. 
Suvchinsky, in 1926, “I myself can now actually see the bad taste of my 
Noctes, about which I don’t even want to hear. The important thing is not the 
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See Boobyer (1995) for more on Frank’s life. 

Karsavin may have had good theological reasons for this comment: in 
“Dialogues,” he quotes Dionysius to the effect that lowly epithets for God are far 
safer than higher ones as they do not bring the risk of confusing the verbal description 
with the ineffable reality. In Poem on Death he makes a similar point: theological 
joking is a good way to break up excessive theological crustiness and earnestness. 
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author, but the question he raises, which is essential as the biggest part of my 
soul is in my work” (Klementiev, 1994, 368). 

He worked hard to heal the scars in his family. A Berlin friend, 
Aaron Steinberg, remembered the boastful affection Karsavin had for his 
three daughters: he would miss no opportunity to talk of them and sing their 
praises. From hints in later works, it is apparent that “the sacredness of the 
family hearth” was now at the centre of a wiser, more mature conception of 
love, and Karsavin proved that love by working long hours to support Lidia 
and their three children—his financial support of his eldest daughter 
continued even after she was married. If any doubt remains that he managed 
to rediscover his love for his wife—dismissed in Noctes as staid and placid— 
we have his own testimony from many years later. In one of his last letters to 
Lidia from the gulag (dated 7 August 1951), Karsavin wrote: 


I want you to understand, dear Lidia, that I always loved 
you and valued you. It is just that I was never able to show 
my attitude. My only wish now is to spend my last years 
with you all. But still I am holding on here and am not 
falling into despair. (Karsavin, 2002c) 


And again later in the same letter: 


Just do not forget that when I remember the whole of our 
past life together I admit that it did not turn out very 
fortunately, but that I still regard it as my life and our life, 
and I would not want another one in its place. I could have 
made it better, and I suffer from that; there is a lot in it that 
I only now understand and see; but I repeat—I would never 
agreed to replace it with another. Big kisses to you and dear 
Susia. Your L.K. (/bid.) 


This, then, was Karsavin’s final word about the “scandal” that 
clouded his first extended philosophical work. He stood by his decision to 
abandon his intense love for Skrzhinskaya, dedicating himself instead to a 
softer but more enduring and more “symphonic”'™ love with his wife and 
family. His philosophy, to which it must be admitted Noctes and 
Skrzhinskaya contributed significantly, would become a comfort to his 
family after his death, preaching as it did the idea that perfection can be 
achieved not just despite, but even through, the pain of imperfection and loss. 


"4 We will see the meaning of “symphonic” in Karsavin’s later philosophy: 
here I mean something less individual, more family-oriented. 
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And in this sense, while there are notes in Noctes that jar even all these years 
later, and that leave a bad taste—theologically, emotionally—overall the 
follower of Karsavin’s work is inclined to agree with his own evaluation, and 
not to wish it any differently. The passionate outburst of Noctes and the 
affair, which almost seems like a rash of adolescence in middle age, makes 
Karsavin more human: one does not have to dig for faults and sins—Karsavin 
quite naively and willingly himself does the digging for his critics. 

Still, for others close to him the affair continued to be a painful 
scandal, even after his death, for which they blamed not so much Karsavin 
(as his fellow émigrés were to do), but Skrzhinskaya and those who pointed 
the finger at him in emigration. His son-in-law, Petr Suvchinsky wrote in 
1962 to Maria Yudina, the pianist, who was also a close friend of Karsavin’s: 


The last time I left Paris he gave me a bundle containing 
some letters from E.Ch.''° for safe-keeping. Unfortunately, 
these letters perished along with my other papers during the 
Occupation. Perhaps it’s for the best. Who would take the 
decision to open these letters and read them?! ... I don’t 
need E.Ch.’s address—I can and will never have anything 
to write to her about. I have never seen her and don’t want 
to. | would even say that I consider her too to be guilty for 
L.P.’s tragic fate—she was either unable or unwilling to 
actively save him; evidently she was not up to the heights 
of such a task. .. . And due to base human passions, [other] 
people [too] did not protect L.P.’s miraculous gift, and for 
that I can never forgive anyone, not even myself. 
(Seliverstov, 1995, 167) 


For Suvchinsky, then, the real scandal was not so much the affair as 
the hounding Karsavin underwent at the hands of those who should have 
helped him and nurtured his gifts. According to Suvchinsky, Karsavin 
accepted the move to Lithuania, after the collapse of opportunities in Berlin 
and Paris, as a “sentence of exile,” and resolved to go there “literally as a 
dead man.” And as a result, “this most valuable of men did indeed die for 
Russian culture—and for what?!” For his son-in-law, Karsavin was a genius, 
and “the purest and kindest man J have ever met in my life”; but he was also 
“an unfinished man, and almost childishly weak.” If he had received support 
from those who loved him, he would not have faded into anonymity, and he 
would not have “‘gone astray’ in his theology, his journalism, and his 


poetry.” 


"'S Elena Cheslavna, the name and patronymic of Skrzhinskaja. 
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Suvchinsky’s judgment that Karsavin had gone irrevocably astray in 
his career is difficult to agree with; however, as regards Noctes, there is some 
truth in it—a fact, however, acknowledged by Karsavin himself, who 
integrated this recognition into his developing views, giving the rather too 
heady version of all-unity in Noctes a more solid reworking in On First 
Principles (Karsavin, 1994b [1925]). In the following section we will devote 
far more attention to this work than we did to Noctes, for it is here—after the 
watershed of the Noctes “affair’—-that Karsavin’s philosophy really begins to 
attain maturity. 


3. On First Principles (1921-1925) 


On First Principles (OFP) was published in Berlin in 1925. 
However, like Giordano Bruno (Berlin, 1923) it was conceived and 
commenced in Russia: the book emerged from notes for lectures that 
Karsavin delivered at the Petrograd Theological Institute. Thus although it 
was published two years after Noctes, to some extent it must have overlapped 
with Noctes in germination and then achieved mature form during Karsavin’s 
first years in Berlin. During those years, Karsavin had still more time to to 
resolve his own painful conflicts over Catholicism, Sophianic neo- 
Christianity, and Orthodoxy. Indeed, it was towards the end of the Berlin 
years that his friend Aaron Steinberg recalls Karsavin confiding a secret wish 
to him: his desire to end his life as a monk—dquite a change in orientation 
from the rhetoric of Noctes. 

The title (Peri Archon in Greek) was the name of Origen’s magnum 
opus, the first Christian book (it was completed in 215 A.D.) to present 
Christianity as a cogent philosophical system that could provide a convincing 
alternative to pagan philosophies. Origen’s work had an ambiguous reception 
in the Church: on the one hand, writing before the major ecumenical councils 
which established Trinitarian doctrine, his subordinationism was 
condemned.''® On the other hand, the breadth and poetry of his cosmic vision 
were the major inspiration for those Fathers of the Church who eventually 
came to formulate dogma in its final form. Karsavin’s naming of his work 
after Origen’s book shows that like other Christian thinkers of the twentieth 
century—most famously Hans Urs von Balzhathar—he saw a need to reach 
back to the foundations laid by Origen in order to articulate anew the ancient 
Christian philosophy against the new paganism of non-belief, which in his 
environment was the Marxist atheism of those who would eventually expel 


me Origen, like Plotinus, believed the members of the divine Trinity were a 


hierarchical] emanation from the One: the Father was higher than the Son, who was 
higher than the Spirit. 
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him from Russia. Like Origen’s, the Christian philosophy that Karsavin 
would hammer out reflected his own conflicts and his struggles to reconcile 
different sources of inspiration. Karsavin did not shy away from mining the 
truth at different sites, and he was fond of justifying his endeavor by quoting 
1. Corinthians 11: 19: “There must be factions [Gk. Aaireseis: opinions, 
“heresies”] among you in order that those who are genuine among you may 
be recognized.” Origen himself also cited the same verse, and commented on 
it: “There is no matter, which has been founded seriously and is useful for 
life, in which various heresies have not arisen.” He went on to compare it to 
the different schools of Greek medicine, all struggling to improve the art of 
healing: “no one would act rationally in avoiding medicine because of its 
different schools ... or want to hate philosophy because of its different 
schools” (Origen, 1984, 117). Karsavin very much shares this Origenist 
orientation. He saw his investigations as “hereticizing” as he liked to put it, 
but not ultimately heretical. 

In OFP, Karsavin for the most part puts to one side the equation of 
God’s Being with Love, and focuses on God’s Being as Knowledge. This, 
however, should not be seen as a rejection of love-mysticism for he is aware 
that for a certain stream of the Christian tradition knowledge is love. 
Nonetheless, no doubt sobered by the uneven nature of Noctes, he takes up 
again the epistemological orientation of the essays. Now, however, he 
connects knowledge to self-consciousness, and both to the union of being and 
knowledge in the tri-une God, deepening the dogmatic aspects of his 
theologizing philosophy. 


A. Plotinus, the Cappadocians, and Descartes: rediscovering the “religious 
paradox” 


If the title of OF P goes back to Origen, another powerful influence 
is Origen’s contemporary, Plotinus.''’ A parallel can be observed between 
Karsavin’s philosophical approach and that of Heidegger. Both philosophers, 
dissatisfied with modern Western philosophy, try to get to the roots of 


"7 Another influence in OFP may have been the “consciousness 


mysticism” of German mystic Meister Eckhart. His name does not crop up in OF P 
and is mentioned only rarely in the essays. However, when Karsavin was giving a 
summary of philosophy in Abez (see ch. 6), he mentions Ekhart as bringing to 
conclusion a chain of thinking about the Absolute that starts with Plato and moves 
through Plotinus, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa and Anselm. For Eckhart, the triadic- 
monadic being of God is God’s self-consciousness. Eckhart was an influential thinker 
on Silver Age Russian thought, so this covert influence should be borne in mind (even 
though in GB Karsavin comments that, though a mystic, Eckhart as a philosopher 
followed Thomas’ system). 
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European thought. For Heidegger this leads past Plato to the pre-Socratics. 
Karsavin, too, believes that certain influences have muddied the stream 
leading to modernity. For him, however, the culprits are Augustine whose 
“simplification of Plotinus” bequeathed to Descartes a false phrasing of the 
question of being and thinking. In order to rethink the question of God and 
being correctly, it is not necessary to condemn Plato: rather enlightenment 
can be sought in Plotinus’ interpretation of Plato, which was a cardinal 
influence on the Cappadocian Church Fathers, whose writings in turn led to 
the classic definitions of the Trinity in the Nicene Creed. Karsavin also refers 
to Pseudo-Dionysius, and Gregory of Nyssa at key points in his exposition of 
this tradition. The influence of Maximus the Confessor, especially his 
doctrine of the divine /ogoi, can also be felt, although in OFP his name is not 
mentioned. All these Church fathers, however, were treated in his book Holy 
Fathers and Teachers of the Church (1994c [1927]), which he was writing at 
the same time as OFP (partly in the hope of having a course-book for the St. 
Sergius job he was applying for). 

However, Karsavin approaches the Fathers as a modern. That is, he 
recognizes the break in consciousness that exists between modernity and 
antiquity, and he does not pretend that he himself has been born into a 
tradition whose hold on him is an unquestionable prerogative. Origen’s return 
to first principles was a Christian apologetics for a non-Christian world; 
Karsavin’s apologetics is aimed at a de-Christianized and indeed anti- 
Christian world, and he is under no illusions that even Christian apologists in 
this contradictory age are not themselves affected by this secularism and 
atheism: this is the natural birthright of modern consciousness. In many 
ways, this explains Karsavin’s sarcasm and deliberate frivolity when 
discussing sacred matters—which his (often newly) Orthodox colleagues 
found so offensive. Too much piety, he believed, was a fraudulent retreat to a 
make-believe intact tradition—which actually was not intact, and needed 
building up again. Thus in OF P, Karsavin’s natural starting-point is the 
modern philosopher par excellence, the philosopher who recognized and 
perhaps invented the paradigmatic modern condition of radical doubting: 
Descartes. 

However, Karsavin takes some time to lead into a discussion of 
Descartes and his Cogito: the book opens with a general discussion of the 
role of doubt in religious experience. Though Feuerbach’s name is not 
mentioned, the philosopher seems to cast a long shadow over these first 
remarks. For even before he can deal with Descartes’ radical doubt and his 
rediscovery of certainty, Karsavin seems to feel the threat of his influential 
heir, Perhaps this is because the opening sections start on an empirical rather 
than a logical note—by appeal to the experiences of religious mystics. Here 
one sees a clear link with FA/R and the essay on Angela. Karsavin the 
philosopher is now going back to the material accumulated by Karsavin the 
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historian. The latter had examined a broad range of testimonies from 
religious mystics (such as Dionysius, Maximus, Angela, Bernard, and Cusa) 
claiming reality for God. All these figures claimed to attain unity with God 
and spoke of the dominating reality of God over all else. However, Karsavin 
the philosopher now concedes, all this cannot be taken at face value. Mystics 
who claim to unite with God must, in order to communicate the experience, 
retain some continuity with the selves they claim “dissolved” in God, and 
therefore, it is clear that at the same time as dissolving, the mystics’ selves 
remained separate from God. This is expressed best in the Christian dogma 
that unity is not of essence, but of will. But then a careful evaluation of even 
the deepest mystical experience must accept a lingering otherness and 
separation from God. This situation of human-divine otherness-unity means 
that even mysticism cannot fully overcome the doubt as to the existence of 
God, nor be held up as a proof of the reality of God. 

Taking this further (as the implicitly present Feuerbach did), one 
could then ask whether perhaps the “God” encountered in mystical 
experience is not just a projection of the self. Perhaps the “God” of the 
mystics is not real, that is, completely “other” to the self, but something like a 
projected “God-self.” However, Karsavin intervenes, this would still not 
lessen the oddity of man’s encounter with “God” (taken as real or not). One 
would still have to posit a self (e), a “God’’-self (d), and a “dual-unity” of (e) 
and (d), E. By dual-unity is meant the situation of some larger entity 
containing both e and d, whereby E = e, E=d, E=e + d, but e 4d. That is, E 
or the “super-self” is both entirely the “lower godless” self; then it is entirely 
the higher “god-self”’; it is also both of them; and the god-self and godless- 
self are mutually exclusive, knowing nothing about one another, with the 
godless self—outside of moments of inspiration—knowing nothing about 
“God.” 

At this stage, having simply described the logic of what occurs in 
man’s religious experiences, one could either assume that the “God” in this 
descriptive scenario is real (other), or not. Feuerbach’s “projection” theory of 
religion and “mangodhood,” of course, assumes the non-otherness of “God,” 
who is thus a subjective but not objective reality. At this stage, Karsavin does 
not claim to refute such an interpretation decisively, but prefers the “reality 
of God” interpretation for two reasons: firstly, the Feuerbachian approach 
must generate E and d from e, the lower godless self, and this seems to derive 
the more from the less, the actual from the potential (a sort of Cartesian 
ontological proof with resort to Aristotelian categories of actual-potential 
causality). As such, this does not seem to throw much explanatory light on 
the dynamics of the religious paradox of simultaneous unity with the other, 
with lingering separation from the other. Secondly, the Feuerbachian 
approach would seem to be more easily derivable from the religious paradox 
itself, as formulated by Karsavin: namely that man is not so much partly one 
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with God (as the mystics partially know) as partly other to God—with the 
experience of otherness dominating for most people, and even for mystics for 
most of the time. The experience of otherness to God, which puts God utterly 
beyond human ken, is experienced as a wholesale denial of God and the 
subsequent interpretation of all that is or could be divine as human. This 
atheist solution to the paradox of religious experience is all predicted by the 
model of the dual-unity (unity but also enduring otherness) of religious 
experience. Meanwhile, the idea that “God” is generated by the godless self, 
compared to this, would then seem less convincing. 

It is only after he has broached the theme of doubt as a key element 
in religious experience and touched obliquely on Feuerbach’s approach to 
religion that Karsavin moves on to the thinker and argument which interests 
him most here, Descartes and the Cogito. Descartes both legitimized doubt as 
a method in attaining certainty and claimed to have discovered (or 
reformulated) a proof of the objective reality of God, and so of the legitimacy 
of religious action and experience. However, perhaps even more than in the 
indirect quarrel with Feuerbach, Karsavin finds Descartes’ main line of 
argument unsatisfactory, even though he accepts the fruitfulness of his 
general orientation (and we have already seen Karsavin following him in this 
methodology in the previous section). This too is because Descartes has not 
formulated the religious paradox correctly as a dual-unity of creator and 
creature, involving a special type of unity and otherness. It is this reality that 
Karsavin now sets out to explore in greater depths. 

For Karsavin, the error of the Cogito is to equate cognition and 
being too completely and readily.''* There are areas of being which are 
outside of cognition.''? One already exists when one thinks, and when one 
thinks about oneself, obviously there is a self that precedes thought, an 
unthought self which nonetheless exists. The very need to link “cogito” and 
“sum” with a logical connector points to a real difference between pre- 
thinking being, and being itself. The “ergo” points to a doubt: is my thinking 
being real being? Perhaps there is something more real? The doubt that still 


m8 Philip Grier (personal communication) points out that Karsavin’s notion 


that Descartes is providing an argument is not accepted by contemporary historians of 
philosophy, who see Descartes merely as attempting to convey an insight to the 
reader. (The famous Cogito, ergo sum is after all not to be found in the Meditations at 
all). As such, Karsavin’s critique would not have logical force, but could stand on 
other grounds. 

''9 Descartes does not mean just conscious thought by his Cogito, and under 
his Cogito are included feelings, emotions, instincts and so on. So Descartes is not as 
intellectualist and cerebral as might first appear. Still, Karsavin’s critique still holds, 
even after taking into account the expanded meaning of Cogito for Descartes. 
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lingers in the “ergo” hints at a being, an “I am,” which precedes the 
individual’s own Sum. 

Descartes’ formula, though useful, papers over this odd relationship 
between being and thought. Its equation of being and cognition only captures 
the tail-end of a more complex process in being. The larger process is the 
unfolding of what Karsavin in OFP calls the “religious paradox,” namely the 
now familiar dynamic whereby God, Who is by definition the Non-Other, 
allows for an other to exist “outside” Him. The created other replaces God, as 
there can only be one God, and God becomes nothingness. The creature, in so 
becoming God, however, reinstates God and God remains, having established 
Himself fully in His creature. '”° 

The “religious paradox” shows that God, too, is not unchanging 
being and unchanging knowledge, as Augustine depicts Him, so laying the 
ground for Descartes’ simplification. God’s interaction with man shows that 
there is an alternation between being and nothingness in God, as well as in 
man. Descartes’ modern doubt gives man an inkling of this: the being of the 
self which the self then cognizes points to some superior unity and source of 
being in man himself; the fact that such partially cognized personal being 
hints at a still superior being with which it is partially identical is already an 
indication of God’s non-uniform, “dynamic” being.'”' It is to Plotinus and the 


120 This will be further explored in ch. 5. The reader can consult Diagrams 7 


and 8 there for a graphic expression of this concept. 

A contemporary Russian thinker whom Karsavin admired offered a 
similar analysis of Descartes. This was Boris Vysheslavtsev. In his Vechnoe v russkoi 
Jilosofii (1955), he paints Descartes as a mystical thinker, an interpretation he 
contends is a “Russian ontological” interpretation to counter Husserl’s phenom- 
enological interpretation of Descartes. Descartes’ radical doubt leads to a sollipsism, 
which cannot be broken by the empirical-sensuous world, which is simply taken by 
the I to be a manifestation of itself. Only the I’s doubt points to its own inadequacy: 
doubt means an awareness of something lacking, i.e., an awareness of the I’s own 
imperfection which is posited only in contrast to perfection. This perfection is the 
Absolute. Vysheslavtsev points out that Descartes’ ingenious insight is a variation on 
the theme of mystical abandonment and doubt experienced by all mystics through the 
ages (both Christians, and Hindu mystics). This mystical-ontological interpretation, 
which gives the role of doubt a central place in the development of religious 
experience, as well as focusing on the dialectic of perfection-imperfection is very 
close to Karsavin. Vysheslavtsev is important in another respect: he was the first of 
the Russian philosophers to work out a precise concept of actual infinity and its 
relation to the Absolute—in Etika Fikhte (1913). In a sense, therefore, he was a 
precursor of Karsavin’s and Frank’s exploration of this concept; he also, incidentally, 
believed Frank and Karsavin had taken it in a wrong direction: “This point of view [of 
the actual-infinite] was first developed in Vysheslavtsev’s book ‘The Ethics of 
Fichte’. After that it was developed by Frank (‘Object of Knowledge’), and L. 
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Cappadocians that Karsavin turns to characterize this dynamic being, so 
reviving an alternative account of being to that found in Descartes and his 
heirs. '?° 

It was Plotinus who gave the Cappadocians the vocabulary to talk of 
the One (the henad or monad), and the “hypostases” of the One, Nous (Mind) 
and the World Soul. For Plotinus, the One was equivalent to what the 
Gnostics had called the Pleroma, the fullness of the all. In contemplating the 
relationship between the One and Nous, Plotinus began to articulate the 
“religious paradox” of which Karsavin was speaking: namely, given that the 
One is indefinable, ineffable and all-encompassing, in what sense could any 
other entity be outside of it and separate from it? Plotinus’ answer lay in what 
came to be called his “two-act theory,” which rests on a particular reading of 
Aristotle. '?> For the One, essence and energy (act) are one and the same, for 
there can be no unrealized potential in the One: to be is to act. However, as 
Karsavin points out, “Plotinus ... made a brilliant distinction between the 
‘energy of the essence’ and the ‘energy outside the essence.’” The “energy of 
the essence” is the action internal to the One; the “energy outside the 
essence” is an image of the One, that is somehow both separate from and the 
same as the One. The World-Soul, in turn, is the external energy or image of 
the Nous. Thus the world is both within God and outside of God, striving 
towards God but already rooted in God, '”4 

Of course, the details of this account have been a constant source of 
debate as to how and if Plotinus’ mysticism differs from Christian mysticism, 


Karsavin (‘Philosophy of History’). ... Both Frank and Karsavin, however, fall into 
the temptation of equating the Absolute with All-Unity” (Vysheslavtsev, 2006c, 188, 
fn. 17). Karsavin does equate the Absolute with All-Unity—but to say as much 
merely opens the debate, for his conception of All-Unity is considerably subtler than 
this, including Being and Non-Being, and so, as it is argued throughout this book, 
avoiding the charge of pantheism Vysheslavtsev implies. (For Vysheslavtsev, 
Karsavin would be too close to Bruno, presumably.) Probably more important than 
these differences, therefore, are the similarities between Karsavin and Vysheslavtsev. 
See Vysheslavtsev (2006a). 

'22 Christos Yannaras, a contemporary Orthodox theologian, expresses 
similar conceptions, starting from his 1966 work, Heidegger and the Aereopagite 
(Yannaras, 2005 [1966]). See ch. 7 of this book for comment. 

” As we will see, Karsavin’s treatment of Plotinus’ two-act theory raises 
interesting questions about his attitude towards the concept of “energy” in other areas 
of Orthodox thought—as well as to the thoughts of contemporary patristics scholar, 
David Bradshaw. 

'4 This two-act theory was adapted in certain Church Fathers to make a 
distinction between God-in-himself as essence, and God-as-manifest-to-creation as 
energy. This distinction and Karsavin’s approach to it will be discussed in greater 
detail in ch. 7. 
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and whether his emanationism is pantheistic or not.'?° For Karsavin, this is 
less important than noting the inspiration this doctrine had on the 
Cappadocians—who, however, introduced clear changes to it, and thus 
further clarified the “religious paradox.” As a result, the theology of the 
Cappadocians is still philosophically inspiring for Karsavin even, or 
especially, after the advent of Cartesian philosophy. 


B. God as the differentiated Non-different Who re-undifferentiates 


When the Cappadocians adapted Plotinus’ philosophy to their own 
experience of the Christian revelation, they further deepened Plotinus’ 
insight. The latter’s account of the relationship between the One and the 
Nous, or the Second Unity, was profound, but did not go quite far enough. 
What Plotinus captured was that the appearance of the Second Unity 
paradoxically enriches the One. The One is now defined against and by the 
Second Unity: for the very name given to the One, the indefinable and 
ineffable, only belongs to it by virtue of the existence of a defined and 
“effable” Second Unity. The One is divided, somehow, into the One as it 
existed before the Second Unity, and the One as it exists after the Second 
Unity. 

However, Plotinus’ account does not develop this paradox fully. His 
Third Unity is already the World-Soul, which is clearly a diminishment of the 
Second Unity. The goal of the mystical life is to refold the Third Unity into 
the Second and the Second into the First. In sum, the goal and striving of 
everything is to return to the Undefined, the Pleroma, the Ineffable. The 
Pleroma, in turn, is the highest and deepest level of reality. The Cap- 
padocians, however, due to their intuitive belief that the Second Unity, the 
Logos or Christ, was equal to the First Unity, or the Father, articulated the 
telationship between the One and the Nous in a different way that would 
have important repercussions for the understanding of man’s being and 
purpose as well. 

They understood that if the Second Unity indeed enriched the First 
Unity, it could not be lesser than it. Nor, for the same reason, could the Nous 
or Second Unity not be genuinely outside the First Unity and merely a subset 
of it (in which respect they followed Plotinus). Rather, the division of the 
First Unity into the Second had to be a genuine division. This meant that the 
re-establishment of the divided, defined First Unity had to be different from 
the First or Second Unity: the “refolding back” into First Unity was a unity 
that enriched the unfolded First Unity. Such a Third Unity must also be 


"5 Vladimir Lossky discusses this in Mystical Theology (Lossky, 1991). 
See ch. 7 for the relationship of Lossky and Karsavin. 
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divine, and not as in Plotinus’ system, the further diminishment of the First 
Unity and Second Unity that was the World-Soul. Moreover, this Third Unity 
was a further “resource” of the First Unity, a resource that “came into play” 
“after” the division of the First Unity into the Second Unity. In the formula 
eventually settled on, this Cappadocian reshaping of Plotinus’ Trinity was 
expressed by saying that the Father begets the Son (the Second, genuinely 
different divine Unity) and issues the Spirit (the Third re-uniting divine 
Unity). 

This interplay of three divine unities can also be expressed thus, if 
we collate and loosely translate the Russian neologisms used in Karsavin’s 
account: the Son is the “in-different” Father’s differentiation; and the Spirit is 
the Father’s “re-indifferentiation” through (and “after”) the Son—without 
Whom differentiation would not arise. In this way, the One as it exists before 
differentiation (its own self-differentiation) is also the One who exists 
afterwards, in that the same One also self-recapitulates. Thus Plotinus’ Nous 
is given a dual aspect by the Cappadocians: for them the Nous must be 
broken into a disuniting Son and a reuniting Spirit: the Son is born, and birth 
indicates differentiation, a breaking away from the Father; but the Spirit— 
“the Spirit of Life’—is a life-giving restoration of this separation to preserve 
an ultimate unity of three Unities. Again, as regards the question of the 
Roman Catholic versus the Eastern Orthodox version of the dogma 
underlying this analysis, it takes its inspiration from a “non-Filioquistic” 
reading of the relations between the divine persons: the Son is not “co-issuer” 
of the Spirit; the Son and Spirit are “intertwined” in a way that presupposes 
an asymmetry between them and the monarchical Father, rather than between 
Father and Son versus Spirit.'”° Shortly, we will see how this intertwining of 
the Son and the Spirit is further interpreted by Karsavin in his treatment of 
creation. 

There is a further important aspect of this account, which is worth 
highlighting here, too: Karsavin points out that the Cappadocian critique of 
Plotinus’ limited vision of the One as merely undefined can be applied to 
Hegel’s triadology. While Hegel envisions a return of the One to itself, that 
return—as for Plotinus—is not a true enrichment: it is merely an 


'26 Based on an analysis of On Personhood, Makhlakh (1997) argues that 


Karsavin’s triadology assumes an asymmetry between Father and Son versus Spirit, 
and that therefore his philosophy is doctrinally erroneous from an Orthodox point of 
view, and too close to “Catholic thinking.” OF P and OP assume the same triadology, 
but OFP is more doctrinally explicit; as the discussion here shows Makhlakh’s 
conclusion is surely wrong, and may have been reached due to the fact that Karsavin 
uses Catholic and neo-Platonic sources, so planting a seed of suspicion as to the 
heterdoxy of his triadology. But, in fact, Karsavin’s use of these sources is always 
skillful and carefully in line with his own concern for dogmatic accuracy. 
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epistemologial and not a “full” ontological return. An acute reader of 
Karsavin, the Jesuit priest Fr. Gustav Wetter, summarized Karsavin’s insight 
in the following manner: 


The distinguishing point of the dynamic proposed by 
Karsavin is the third moment, the “return,” the “self- 
possession” by the person of itself. Compared to the 
Hegelian triad, “the reunification which is realized in the 
Third [moment]” is truly a return of the whole, through a 
content that is manifested in the unity of the person, it is 
precisely an ontological return, in its whole living and 
concrete reality, and not merely a cognitive return through 
knowledge. |?’ 


The interpretation of Hegel, rather like the interpretation and use of 
Plotinus, was a controversial issue in Russian Christian philosophy. Thinkers 
like G. Florovsky and V. Lossky would later attribute to Hegelianism much 
of the undesirable “Gnosticism” of Bulgakov and similar thinkers. Thus this 
analysis is useful in demonstrating Karsavin’s attitude on this account: for 
him Plotinus and Hegel have genuine and ingenious insights; they repay 
study, and not wholesale rejection but precise correction is the fruitful 
approach. 

We can now examine how Karsavin’s retracing of the Cappadocian 
reworking of Plotinus also opens the way for him to express his own 
“rediscovered” understanding of the two pillars upholding the Nicene 
expression of the paradox of tri-unity: divine essence and divine personhood. 
Regarding essence, Karsavin summarizes Pseudo-Dionysius’ approach: 


God is only named “essence” in a limited and conditional 
manner—so as somehow to express the Unity of Three in 
contrast to Their mutual difference, and also so as not to 
confuse the non-essence or non-existence of the world with 
God, for if God is “essence,” the world is not “essence” 
and vice versa. (OFP, 44) 


Regarding the hypostases of Father, Son and Spirit, he quotes St. 
Basil and St. Gregory the Theologian: each hypostasis expresses how God is, 


eo Wetter, G.A., “Karsawins Ontologie der Dreienheit. Die Struktur als 
Abbild der gottlichen Dreifaltigkeit,” Orientalia Christiana, 9 (1943, no. 3-4): 401. 
Quoted in Melikh and Khoruzhy (2012, 10). See ch. 5 for Karsavin’s correspondence 
with G. Wetter. 
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rather than what God is; each is the “free and self-moving ... way of his 
existing.” '”* 

Karsavin’s account of the divine essence, or being, should be 
examined first. The above account brings out how even if the divine essence, 
in contrast to the hypostases, is what God is, Dionysius’ caution that 
“essence” is a relative and inadequate term is absolutely appropriate and 
necessary. For the understanding of God as the Father who self-differentiates 
in the Son and “self-re-un-differentiates” in the Spirit already entails that 
God’s essence is beyond being and nothingness. As Karsavin points out, an 
early pre-Nicene formula held that the Son is begotten ek tes ousias tes 
Patros, out of the essence of the Father, as if the Father was the origin of the 
divine essence, and the Son’s participation in the divine essence was 
derivative. This formula was abandoned after the Cappadocians located the 
difference between Father, Son and Spirit not in the essence, but in hypostatic 
difference.'”” This makes it clear that the Father fully possesses the divine 
essence, the Son fully possesses the divine essence, and the Spirit fully 
possesses the divine essence. In terms of essence, there is no distinction here: 
each of them is indeed a unity, and as Dionysius says, the term “essence” is 
in fact used to denote the divine unity. But this raises a question: why are 
there not three essences, corresponding to the three persons who each possess 
the essence fully? Why does the counting of these unities and the non- 
multiplying, ever one essence defy mathematics? In his near-contemporary 
work on the Fathers, Karsavin quoted Basil the Great’s phrase that the Tri- 
unity requires “pious enumeration”; '*° in his exposition in OFP, he gives his 
own account of what this might mean. 

The answer that Karsavin articulates in his re-presentation of 
Cappadocian insights lies in perichoresis, the mutual transmission of 
qualities between the persons. In a sense, the Father is the origin of the divine 


8 He also quotes Basil the Great’s discussion of the hypostasis/essence 


distinction as it applies to humans: the concrete individuals, Paul and Silvan, are 
hypostases of the all-human essence, distinctive free ways of being human. We will 
see how this is the root of Karsavin’s own Christian anthropology, partially developed 
in OFP but receiving its fullest expression in OP. 

129 Te lingered, as far as Karsavin is concerned, in the mistaken view of the 
Filioque that the Father and Son are somehow more linked in essence, so that together 
they issue the Spirit. 

130 As quoted by Karsavin himself in Holy Fathers: “Basil the Great 
answered the Arians: It is possible to count the Hypostases, but one must ‘count them 
piously’, i.e. in such a way as to, firstly, still think one God, and secondly, in such a 
way as to understand the relation between God and number. Is number applicable to 
Unity itself? God is ‘monad and henad’, simple and boundless essence, while number 
relates to the sphere of the material and limited” (Karsavin, 1994c [1927], 113). 
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essence. This insight continued to be maintained in Eastern Orthodoxy’s 
insistence on an asymmetry between the Father versus the Son and the Spirit 
(rather than between the Father and Son versus the Spirit as implied by the 
Roman Catholic Filioque). The Father possesses the essence in the 
unnameable way that recalls Plotinus’ One. If the Trinity is ultimately 
Love—the approach Karsavin took in Noctes—then the Father is non-Love, 
i.e., beyond Love. But the Father also “names His unnameability” in the Son, 
and reconciles his named unnameability in the Spirit. Therefore, the Father is 
also, as Karsavin phrased it in Noctes, “the Divinity becoming tri-hypostatic 
being, Love, and having become it” (151). 

What God is (ousia) and how God (hypostasis) is are unfathomably 
linked. Again, in Noctes Karsavin had underlined this by writing: “It is not 
the Superessence in and of itself that is the source of unifying love, but the 
Superessence becoming tri-hypostatic or supra-personal’*! being, i.e., the 
Father, as the foundation of tri-hypostatic being.” Somehow, then, each 
person—“starting” with the Father—can relinquish the entirety of the essence 
to the other persons and still exist without essence. The net result of this 
threefold transmission and relinquishing of essence is the very “emergence” 
or continued existence of the essence. By “selectively” ceasing to be, the 
divine essence is. Each hypostasis “works” the essence in its own way, but in 
relinquishing the essence to another hypostasis, also does not cease to exist. 
Hypostasis in conjunction with essence therefore take us beyond notions of 
“solid,” static being. Thus, it should be clear to what extent the divine 
essence is beyond human understanding. 

This account also makes clear how the Cappadocian apophatic 
appellation for the divine, the “unnameable,” differs from Plotinian 
apophaticism.'*? For Plotinus the unnameable is the One, and unnameability 


es “Supra-personal” in the sense of belonging to all three persons, and not 
in the sense of beyond persons or impersonal. This is important for Karsavin’s later 
work On Personhood. If not read carefully, Karsavin’s use of the term “supra- 
personal” (sverkhlichny) in Noctes might be seen as meaning beyond personhood; 
however, even in that work, as confirmed by later works, the term is best read as 
meaning pertaining to all three persons, with such a quality itself still understood as 
being personal, of the person. See ch. 5 for a discussion of how Karsavin gave greater 
precision to this concept in On Personhood. 

'S2 One might comment, too, that this account of divine being at the very 
least throws into doubt Heidegger’s critique that the traditional Christian account of 
God as being limits transcendence. Again, this preempts the similar analysis of 
Yannaras (2005 [1966]). 

3 tn order to get a further idea of how Karsavin conceived the relationship 
between Plotinus and the Cappadocian Fathers, it will be useful to quote an extract 
from Holy Fathers: “The Cappadocians base themselves on the rich theological 
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or incomprehensibility is synonymous with indeterminateness. For the 
Cappadocians, though, it is not just the source of unity in the Trinity, the 
Father, who has an exclusive claim to being unnameable. The Son, too, even 
though He names the unnameable Father is still only the “named 
unnameable” (the unnameable as named by itself}—for how the Son can 
succeed in “giving word to” or “counting” (/ogizei) the infinite Father must 
remain incomprehensible to human categories. Finally, therefore, the Trinity 
as a whole is also unnameable and incomprehensible: for in it compre- 
hensibility and incomprehensibility are only reconciled incomprehensiblyp— 
from the perspective of creation. 

In Noctes, as we saw briefly, this Trinitarian paradox was explored 
with reference to the divine Love. In OFP, the epistemological starting-point 
leads Karsavin to treat it from the point of view of Truth. Here Karsavin 
blends the Biblical and the philosophical, after the manner of his patristic 
sources. The Bible calls God the Father, “the Father of Truth.” Jesus Christ is 
“(the way,) The Truth, (and the light).” The Holy Spirit is “the Spirit of 
Truth.” These labels are deepened by the neo-Platonic theology of the 
Fathers. The Father of Truth is Himself not Truth, but the “progenitor” of 
Truth. Truth, that is, is a predicate which refers to and articulates that which 
is different from itself, that which is beyond Truth. In Karsavin’s words: 
“The infinite ‘counting’ [by the Truth/Son of non-Truth/Father] exhausts and 
empties out the Infinite Fullness, makes the Pleroma a Kenoma.” And in this 
way: 


The Truth {i.e., the Son-Logos} exhausts to the bottom the 
whole abyss of Non-Truth; however the abyss is not 
exhausted by this, and then it becomes the whole Fullness 


speculation of the past. in particular on Origen and Plotinus. They develop and 
complement, or express more precisely, what has already been said. So Gregory the 
Theologian fearlessly repeats Plotinus: ‘The monad, from the beginning moving 
towards a dyad, remained in a triad.” ‘A perfect Trinity of three perfections. For the 
Monad moved in pursuit of perfection: in order not to be poor and not to pour out to 
eternity, inasmuch as the first would have been incommunicability, and the second 
disorder.’... [Thus] the Trinity is the fullness and completeness of plurality, its 
principle and perfection. But ... in explaining the triadic structure of God the 
Cappadocians also wage a struggle against the idea of a necessary or non-arbitrary 
triadic self-revealing, which is characteristic of gnostic and neo-Platonic 
contemplation. In the words of the same Gregory the Theologian, it would be 
imprecise to call the birth of the Son ‘an overflow of Bounty’. This unwittingly causes 
one to think of some sort of material flow, thereby negating God’s freedom” 
(Karsavin, 1994c [1927], 113). See ch. 7 for how this view of Plotinus relates to V. 
Lossky’s. 
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of the Unfathomable, which is also the Fullness of the Non- 
Truth. But having become the Fullness, the Truth has 
already ceased to be the True, has returned to the bosom of 
the Non-Truth which gave it birth. (OF P, 133) 


That is, the Father is exhaustively mined by the Son: he becomes the 
Son; the non-True is “mapped” entirely by the Son. This mapping captures 
the Father, but in so doing it falsifies the Father. And yet it is at this point, 
that the mapped and exhausted terrain explodes again, and brings the one 
who maps (and loses him) back into himself: that is, the Father now issues 
the Spirit who takes the Truth concerning the Father back into the Father 
himself, so Truth and non-Truth, reality and symbol, are one in a way that is 
never the case in earthly matters. This return of the Truth to the Non-Truth is 
the unity of three unities, what we called the re-undifferentiation of the 
Father’s Spirit. '** 

Thus, like the terms Love and Being, the naming of God as Truth 
points not to a static reality, but to a dynamic-static reality, an alternation of 
fullness and emptiness, being and non-being, and truth and non-truth. 
However, unlike those for whom the highest reality is the unfathomable One, 
Tri-Unity names, or defines, its unnameability in the Logos. The Logos (or 
the Father-in-the-Logos) gives finite names to the infinite, and gives a 
determinate form to the indeterminate, even though the finite naming is 
infinite—an “infinite finiteness.” Expressed yet differently in the vocabulary 
of birth and origin—by means of which the Church Fathers wedded neo- 
Platonic philosophical conceptions like unity and monad to the Biblical 
concepts of Father, Son and Spirit—the Father is without origin, while the 
Son is originate (begotten) but in a non-orginate way. It is through and in this 
“infinite finiteness,” indeterminate determinateness, and unoriginate 
originateness of the Logos that man and creation in general is enabled to 
embark on the comprehension of the incomprehensible and unknowable 
God—to comprehend their own origin and destiny, to work towards 
unraveling the epistemology of the “religious paradox.” It is to Karsavin’s 
understanding of the Logos that we must turn, therefore, to see how his 


4 Once again, this whole account—though Cusan in inspiration—is 


different from Cusa in an important respect: it relies heavily on the Eastern Orthodox 
account of the Trinity, whereby it is only the Father who issues the Spirit, and not the 
Son also. The Spirit, that is. is not a link between Father and Son, a link of love as 
Augustine and Cusa himself contend in the Western manner. Rather, the Father here 
is clearly more fundamental (monarchical) than the Son or Spirit, governing this 
whole process. It is the Father who knows himself in begetting the Son, and who re- 
establishes his unknownness by issuing the Spirit. The Spirit is issued by the Father 
alone, albeit through and “after” the Son. 
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exploration of the Trinity deepens his conception of the dynamic link 
between God and creation. 


C. The Logos as the finite infinity of refracted Tri-unity 


To an extent it is already clear how Christ’s saying that “No one 
comes to the Father but by Me” receives an explanation in the account of 
Christ as the Truth who truths the Beyond-True. However, there is another 
related aspect of the Son explored in Scripture and the Fathers: the belief that 
the world is created through the Logos,'” and that creation, like redemption, 
is therefore particularly associated with the Logos. For Karsavin, the Logos 
in conjunction with the Spirit, can be called the Kosmos Noetes, the “noetic 
cosmos” or intelligent world, i.e., the perfect prototype of the world, which 
precedes creation. 

Here Karsavin explores the hints given in two quotes of St. Paul 
(Col.1.15) that the Son is, firstly, “the image (eikon) of the Invisible God '?* 
... for it was pleasing to the Father that in Him would dwell all fullness,” 
and secondly, that “when the Father submits all to Himself, then the Son 
Himself will submit to the One who submits all to Himself so that God will 
be all in all.” These two statements were interpreted—especially in mystical 
Eastern theologians like Gregory of Nyssa, Pseudo-Dionysius and Maximus 
the Confessor—to give a cyclic picture of creation, whereby God creates the 
world through the Son, and then brings the world into Himself at the end of 
history. In broad outline, of course, Karsavin endorses this vision as we saw 
in his Cusan works. In OFP, again, he goes back beyond Cusa—to Cusa’s 
and the Christian mystical tradition’s own sources and roots—to gather hints 
and suggestions in Plotinus and the Cappadocians as to what this might 
mean. 

The Son, as we saw, gives definiteness to the infinite indefiniteness 
of the Father. As such the Logos is an infinity of /ogoi, each of them 
“Logoid” refractions of the Father’s unfathomability. However, the content 
of the Logos has a structure, which created wisdom can at least grasp through 
indistinct hints, due to the fact that that structure is reflected (a further eikon) 
in creation. This structure is recursive: for the Logos is the focal point of the 
Trinity, the meeting-place of all persons of the Trinity. The Father empties 
Himself in the Son and the Spirit is issued from the Father through the 


'35 See the Constantinopolitan-Nicean Creed: “One Lord, Jesus Christ, the 


Son of God... by Whom all things were made.” 

'56 The Nous is also the image of the One for Plotinus. As Bradshaw (2004) 
shows, Paul’s use of Greek concepts is itself a creative interaction with the Hellenistic 
philosophical tradition. Again, this highlights how the dichotomy between Biblical/ 
philosophical or Judaic/Hellenic is a fluid one, and in places breaks down completely. 
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Son.'*” In the Son, then, Father and Spirit meet and are mutually reflected, so 


“generating” an infinite but structured content. 

The English term “generate” is perhaps a good one to express 
Karsavin’s general intention here. It is a mathematical-logical one, but it also 
has a biological meaning. The family analogy inherent in the notions of 
Father and Son is beholden to the latter (and is inherent in the account of the 
Logos’ “second birth”—as the Fathers referred to it—by the Virgin Mary). 
But Karsavin takes a lead from the Greek Fathers, in another respect: for 
them, as for the Greek philosophical schools, theology, philosophy and 
mathematics were naturally linked. Like his other Russian contemporaries— 
most famously, Pavel Florensky—Karsavin enriched this mathematizing 
strain in theology by incorporating developments in contemporary mathe- 
matics into his reworking of traditional theological concepts. 

Karsavin’s treatment of the logoi of the Logos is a case in point. His 
characterization of the “finite infinity’ generated by the inter-reflection 
(perichoresis) of the three persons in the person of the Logos owes much to 
Cantor’s recently outlined theory of transfinite numbers.'** This theory to a 
great extent allayed the ancient Greek antipathy to infinity, and put more 
flesh on the bones of Hegel’s distinction between “good” and “bad” (or 
meaninglessly repetitive) infinity. Karsavin, too, adds his own touch here 
with a distinction between continuity and non-continuity, which also owes 
something to Florensky and the theology-mathematics interface that was 
explored by members of the Moscow Mathematics School, as we will shortly 
see. 

Karsavin points to the following core structure of the Logos. Firstly, 
it consists of a “top” layer of Father, Son (self), and Spirit. But the Son is also 
Father-as-Son, and Spirit-as-Son, as well as Son-as-Spirit, and Son-as-Father. 


me Again, for those not familiar with theological details, it is helpful to 
remember that the Orthodox formula holds that the Spirit issues from the Father 
through the Son, while the Catholic formula holds that the Spirit issues from the 
Father and from the Son. For Orthodox. the Father is the one principle of the Trinity. 
and the Spirit does not issue from the Son as well; however the Spirit is immediately 
‘involved’ in the Son after its issuance. Karsavin interprets this to mean that the third 
unity comes ‘after’ the disunification of the One/Father in the Son. and is thus a 
reunification. The Catholic formulation would not allow this interpretation. 

'88 Cantor developed a formalism to capture different grades of infinity, and 
a “number system” by which to count them: his system also made the concept of an 
actual, or realized, infinity tractable in mathematics. He also held that his system was 
not a mere mental formalism but described real objects; hence his discoveries, as he 
viewed them, were attractive to mystical philosophers. Florensky discusses Cantor 
and actual infinity several times in his Pillar and Ground of the Truth (1997). 

'39 For further details, see Graham and Kantor (2009). 
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The Father and Spirit who meet in the Son are also Father-as-Spirit, and 
Spirit-as-Father. Thus the three persons in the Son generate nine “sub- 
persons,” '“° and each of these, reflecting the Trinity fully are also tri-une, so 
generating twenty-seven “logoid moments” of the Son—-each of which in 
turn is tri-une, and so on. The full infiniteness, definite and indefinite, of the 
Trinity, is thus fully explicated in the Logos. 

The end of the Logos’ recursive enumeration of the depths of the 
Trinity is pure multiplicity—which for Karsavin, being the opposite of 
unity—is the same as nothingness.'*! Thus he puts bones on his previous 
contention that the Logos is the kenoma (kenosis, emptying) of the Father’s 
pleroma.'” The key to understanding Karsavin’s perhaps baffling contention 
that multiplicity is nothingness lies in his use of the concepts, popular in 
mathematical discussion of the time, of continuity and discontinuity. Unity is 
synonymous with continuity: all moments in a series are linked, forming a 
continuum. Between any point on the continuum there will be another point, 
ad infinitum. Since Newton and Leibniz, modern mathematics has striven to 
model continuity. However, Florensky, inspired by Nicolai Bugaev and the 
Moscow Mathematics School,'’ contended that mathematics should give 
weight to an exploration of discontinuity—the leaps and bounds that give rise 
to the new, unpredicted and unexpected.’ Following the lead set by this 
discussion, Karsavin here envisages the Logos explicating its moments to the 
limit of plurality, where each moment is finally broken up into fragments 
which stand separately from their neighbors.'** As such, this can be linked to 
the idea that the Logos in definitizing the indefinite Father also adds 
something new to the Father, producing a discrete “finite infinity.” Its 


The term “sub-persons” is mine. It should be understood here in a very 


specific sense: sub-persons are equal to “higher” persons, as the nature of personhood 
is such that it combines equality and hierarchicality—a feature of the “all in all” that 
we saw in our exposition of Cusa in ch. 2. That is, the higher is the lower and vice 
versa—a paradoxical result, but no more paradoxical than the idea that the three 
divine persons each have one essence, but that the essence thereby does not become 
three essences. In chs. 4 and 5, we will see how Karsavin develops this notion of 
personhood still further. 

'4) As far back as Plato, multiplicity had been equated with nothingness. 

2 The kenoma is both the process of drawing out the fullness, and the 
resultant emptiness (process and state). 

'43 For more detail, see Graham and Kantor (2009). 

'44 This debate between adherents of continuity versus discontinuity can be 
seen in modern evolutionary biology, between Steven Gould and Richard Dawkins. 
The former is an advocate of “leaps” in evolutionary development. 

‘45 Whether it is plausible to hold that infinite dissection of continuous unity 
will end in discontinuity I am not competent to say. 
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newness is this opening up of a gap, a discontinuity, between moments. Such 
a discontinuity is, of course nothingness, a nothingness—or death— 
compared to which the Father can be called being—though in his own way, 
he too is beyond being. 

The result is fragments floating in a sea of nothingness, a chaos of 
dis-unified content. However, the Son is also one with the Spirit, who issues 
from the Father through the Son, “after” the Son’s birth from the Father. In 
the Spirit’s return to the Father, the Son’s discontinuity is turned back into 
continuity (unity), and the death or wound of the Son’s rupture of the One is 
healed. However, what enables the Spirit to “pick up the pieces”—as it 
were—is the structuredness of the Logos’ moments. On the one hand, each 
moment of the Logos is the Logos, all logoid moments are equal to one 
another, and each can be considered the centre of the unfolding of the Logos. 
For to assume otherwise would be to see the Logos as having a beginning, 
and to ignore the fact that the Logos is “wxoriginately originate.” However, 
on the other hand, the moments do have a hierarchical ordering, as we noted 
above. They are not mutually substitutable, indifferently the same—each is 
unique, each sequenced and ordered. 

This is the paradox, already encountered, of hierarchicality-with- 
equality: higher moments determine lower moments, but in allowing lower 
moments to exist fully, permit a paradoxical equality to obtain between 
higher and lower moments. Now it can be seen that this hierarchical and 
sequential ordering of the rows of the unfolding tree of logoid moments is 
what allows the sequence to be “played backwards,” despite its fall into 
“chaos,” and returned to the Father, so that three unities form one unity, and 
one essence is freely and fully possessed by each hypostasis. 

Karsavin’s account of the Logos also shows how for him the famous 
all-unity of Russian philosophy receives a truly Christian interpretation as a 
moment embedded in tri-unity. All-unity is the continuous discontinuity, 
finite infinity, and the hierarchical equality of the /ogoi. It presupposes the 
begetting of the Son and the issuance of the Spirit by the Father. 


D. Being and hypostasis in man and God 


This account of Tri-unity, in which the relationship of the divine 
persons and essence is explored in depth, quite obviously presages the 
relationship of the triune God as creator to His creation. The Father and Son 
are disunified and Other; the Logos is a kenoma to the Father’s pleroma, and 
contains a multi-une all-unity. In the Trinity, this otherness, multiplicity and 
nothingness (kenosis) is overcome through the perfect interaction of persons 
and essence. Correspondingly, the world’s nothingness, multiplicity and 
Otherness in relation to God also finds its potential resolution in its 
relationship with the triune God. 
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Bearing in mind the Cartesian problem with which Karsavin started, 
the “religious paradox” in its epistemological aspect is itluminated most of all 
by the above account of the Trinity as the divine “self-truthing.” In God, 
consciousness is being knowing itself in such a way that truth constantly 
emerges from the non-true and becomes the truth only in returning fully to 
the non-true. And the se//-consciousness of God, therefore, is not knowledge 
of a static self, or uniform personhood, but a constant alternation of self 
(Father), other-self or dying self (the Son, the divine death), and resurrected 
self (the Spirit of Life). This is because the divine self is not uni-personal, but 
tri-personal. This brings Karsavin’s critique of Descartes full circle. The I of 
the cogito does not point directly to the | of sum: between them, and before 
them, is the death of the I, the I of zon sum, and the resurrection of the I, to 
produce a quite different sum to that understood by Descartes. For the tri- 
hypostatic “] am” of God is an existence that unites being and non-being. 

The human self, which is a reflection or image of God, is also 
dynamic. It too emerges from an unoriginate uncognized being, is enriched 
by cognition and so differentiated from being; finally in self-consciousness it 
strives to reunite consciousness and being into a whole.'° The self- 
consciousness of the individual is indeed enriched by his consciousness of 
being, so that consciousness is not—as irrationalists contend—a fall. 
However, clearly the disunity of the individual is greater than his unity, for 
ultimately the individual does not succeed in fully reconciling being and 
consciousness, despite the dogmatic assertion of the Cartesian cogito. 

In OFP, Karsavin explores to some extent why this is so, although 
more detailed investigation is found in On Personhood: the human 
individual, like God, “inherits” an essence or nature, which he “handles” in a 
free manner: herein lies, as Karsavin’s citation of St. Basil and Gregory the 
Theologian were intended to show, the activity of what is called the person or 
hypostasis of man or God. The hypostasis involves a mutual perichoresis or 
exchange of the essence with other hypostases. However, the human person 
can only accomplish what the divine persons accomplish “if it is and also is 
not, for only when it is not can the other two be absolute, and only when they 
are not can it be absolute.” Karsavin drives the point home again, by quoting 
Dionynius (On the Divine Names I1.4): “In the Divine Unity or Super- 
essence there is every kind of thesis and anti-thesis, higher than any thesis 
and anti-thesis, a mutual—if one can put it this way—indwelling and 
exchange of the like-principled Hypostases, completely supra-united and 
merged in each and every part.” “Anthropologically,” i.e., on the level of the 


'4© There seem to be echoes of Schelling in this depiction of human self- 


consciousness: but one might go further back to Meister Eckhard, too, for the model 
of God’s trinitarian being as divine self-consciousness. 
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divine activity as reflected in man, this divine perichoresis is the model for 
the interaction of human hypostases with human nature. 

In the human context, then, the message is clear: the individual’s 
true being and consciousness is necessarily doomed to disintegration and 
failure if it is defined with reference—as in Descartes—to the individual 
alone. The correct understanding of human being and consciousness comes 
from examining the core dogma of the Christian faith, the Trinity. This leads 
to the understanding that being is supra-individual, or hypostatic—which 
always means tri-hypostatic. Human nature is Adamic; but like the divine 
nature, it is not fixed but emerges with constant newness only out of a 
hypostatic interaction that is similar to the interactions found within the 
Trinity. That is, human nature involves and requires sacrifical interaction 
with other humans in a relationship which requires the death of the 
individual. True human consciousness and being is thanatic, interactional, 
and communal.'*’ (We can already note here a significant different with the 
erotic, “couple-based” emphasis of Noctes). 

Furthermore, the correct understanding of the individual and human 
freedom can only be attained by referring to God—although here, too, a 
caution is in order. Descartes’ own philosophical system is actually founded 
on a version of the ontological proof of God: he discovers in his finite mind 
the infinite idea of perfection, and so concludes to the idea of an infinite, 
perfect being. However, according to Karsavin, greater evidence for God lies 
in the disunited nature of human consciousness, which Descartes tried to 
sweep under the carpet. This disunity can only be understood with reference 
to God as Trinity, and it is to God as the Holy Trinity that man’s mind and 
being must be oriented, rather than just to “God” abstractly conceived as First 
Cause. Only then can man escape from the solipsism that Descartes 
introduced into modern philosophy. 

Karsavin’s later work On Personhood follows the lead in going 
beyond the individual: only a third of the book is dedicated to the 
individual’s being and consciousness: the rest is taken up with a 
consideration of social or symphonic personhood, and perfection and 
imperfection in personhood. This will be considered in a later chapter. 
Meanwhile, Karsavin’s detailed treatment of the divine self-consciousness 
and the noetic cosmos raises a particular question of its own: what is the 
relationship of creation to the noetic cosmos? Karsavin now makes a 
distinction between a perfect and imperfect created world. The perfect world, 
due to the fact that “the all-benevolence of God cannot not be realized,” 


‘7 This is explored in terms of evolving individual and symphonic 


personhood in On Personhood. See ch. 5 for a discussion of how he develops this 
Christian anthropology. 
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“although it is not ‘co-eternal’ with God, always and immemorially exists 
with God and in God.” 

This, of course, is the same world/God problem that Karsavin 
tackled in the essays, only now he has added extra conceptual vocabulary to 
frame it. Further, as is typical of OFP, he frames it in terms taken from 
church dogma, giving it added concreteness. However, before turning to the 
connection between the noetic cosmos and Christ, it is worth noting a parallel 
between Karsavin’s problem and the thought of St. Bonaventura. Karsavin’s 
elaborate description of the Logos’ noetic cosmos was presented as a 
Christian, “Cappadocianly” inspired reworking of Plotinus. There are also 
elements of Dionysius’ “celestial hierarchy” and Maximus’ divine /ogo/ 
underlying the account: both these thinkers hint at the paradoxical being and 
“super-being” of the divine /ogoi immersed in the essence of the Logos, and 
somehow also underlying the structure for the created world, while being 
transcendent to creation. '** But Karsavin’s account finds its strongest parallel 
in Bonaventura, whom he does not mention explicitly. 

For Bonaventura, the Son, too, contains something like Karsavin’s 
noetic cosmos: in him are found all the archetypes (alternatively: exemplars, 
ideas) of created things, which are a result of the Father’s fully expressing 
himself in the Son.'’ The ideas are infinite in number, representing all 
possibles, and the infinite power of God. They extend not only to universals 
but also to particulars (which is again, a point emphasized by Karsavin in the 
essays). As such, they are the source of the hierarchy of creation, although 
they themselves do not constitute a hierarchy: a hierarchy rests on distinction, 
and Bonaventura is careful to point out that there is no distinction in God 
other than the persons. However, from the point of view of reason, the 
exemplars can be distinguished. 

We can see that Karsavin was probably inspired by Bonaventura in 
his own account. The solutions he offers are quite similar, if differently 
phrased. His noetic cosmos is also the underlying perfect image of creation. 
He calls the noetic cosmos hierarchical, but like Bonaventura, is careful not 
to let this introduce distinctions in the essence: it might be better to rename 


se Dionysius’ celestial hierarchy refers to created, albeit heavenly, 


beings—and so is different from what Karsavin means by the noetic cosmos. 
However, Dionysius also gives hints that this hierarchy is a reflection of something 
internal to the Godhead itself. The earlier quote about the “indwelling and exchange 
of the like-principled Hypostases, completely supra-united and merged in each and 
every part” is remarkably similar to Karsavin’s tri-hypostatic /ogoi, though this is not 
linked to /ogoi in Dionysius. Maximus’ /ogoi are uncreated and so also a close 
parallel to what Karsavin has in mind. 

"9 See Meerson-Aksionov (2007) for how other Russian thinkers looked to 
Boneventure. 
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the noetic hierarchy a “super-hierarchy”: for its hierarchicality is such that 
every member is equal and central and fully the “highest” Logos, and its 
content is owed only to hypostatic difference itself, being an infinite 
“perichoresis” of the three persons. 

Karsavin’s super-hierarchy, like Bonaventura’s exemplars, are then 
not transcribed directly into creation; instead both of them are reflections of 
what is in the Word, and are participated in to a greater or lesser extent by 
creatures. As Karsavin phrases it: “After all, we are not seeing God in His 
essence, but a Theophany, a manifestation or action, an ‘energy’ of God in 
creation.” In this, Karsavin is in full agreement with Dionysius, Maximus and 
Bonaventura. Still, these thinkers—especially the first two—have often been 
criticized for their pantheism, as Karsavin was aware. Thus, once again, 
using updated language, Karsavin applies his understanding of how the 
“reflected” created noetic cosmos is the perfect world, “always in God” but 
not “co-eternal to God,” and both the ontological origin and fe/os of creation. 


E. Natural and supernatural theandrification: creation and Incarnation 


Here, Karsavin returns to dogmatic and Biblical language. He gives 
an account of how the reflected cosmos (also called a “second noetic 
cosmos,” a “creaturely Sophia,”'° a “substrate of divinity”) arises from 
nothing as something other to God, and then—being free—either moves 
towards God (the first noetic cosmos, the uncreated Sophia) or away from 
God. As such, it is not so much perfect (only God is perfect), but perfectible. 
The path to perfectibility (‘perfectation”; usovershenstvovanie in Russian), 
however, contains the possibility of a diversion into imperfection. It is not 
always easy, at least in OFP, to distinguish what movement is a part of the 
world’s imperfection, and what is a step on the path of perfectation. Again, 
when the “secondary noetic cosmos” moves towards the “first noetic 
cosmos”—Sophia understood as Christ the Logos—one needs to pay 
attention to how Karsavin strives to preserve the idea that this “return to 
Sophia” is not a merging with God’s essence, or a partaking in the divine 
essence, but rather a union with the hypostasis of the Word. Given that Christ 
is a hypostatic union of the created and divine natures, it can be seen that the 


190 Karsavin distinguishes his understanding of Sophia from that of 


Bulgakov: it is not a “fourth hypostasis,” or “externalized divine essence.” And yet 
Bulgakov’s (especially in his later work. where he rejects the idea of a fourth 
hypostasis) and Karsavin’s understanding may not be that different. Bulgakov’s 
“lower Sophia” may be an exotic synonym for Palamas’ “energies.” which even 
Gregory the Theologian called God’s “lower nature.” See Arjakovsky (2001) for such 
a view. See ch. 7 for more discussion on Bulgakov and for how Karsavin viewed 
sophiology. , 
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dynamic of creation “fulfilling itself’ by grasping its own perfection, and the 
dynamic of the redemption of imperfect creation through the Logos’ taking 
on of created nature, are extremely close. Both processes are theophanies, 
and it requires great care to distinguish them, as we can see by recapitulating 
Karsavin’s treatment, which mixes Biblical, patristic and mythic-gnostic 
elements. 

The world strives towards God: drawing on the sort of Solovievian 
images he had used in Noctes, Karsavin describes it as a feminine element 
striving towards a masculine principle. In its striving, it absorbs God’s 
masculinity, and in so doing begins to create itself, becoming “not just a 
creature, but a God-creature, a man-woman, a God-man.” This last quote 
reveals a possibility for ambiguity as to whether the action of the imperfect or 
perfect world is being discussed: it gives the impression that the world’s 
development is a “theandrification.”'*' The lack of clarity is heightened when 
Karsavin proceeds to fuse the Genesis account of man’s creation with the 
Annunciation of Christ’s birth in Luke: 


Created by God, man answers the call of God with his first 
fragrant breath, his first immaculate words: “Here J am, the 
servant of the Lord. May it be with me according to thy 
will.” And in these truly feminine words, the world as 
man is conceived, containing and forming within itself the 
fullness of its femininity, which does not exist without it. In 
these words, the Godman is born and he repeats them: 
“May your will be done.” Thus the world becomes a 
second Adam, true and only, for the first Adam, perishable 
and of the dust, is only the hope of the feminine world to 
become the Heavenly Adam. The first Adam is not Adam 
but Eve, who wishes in her femininity to become Adam. 
“God created man—male and female. The man is Christ, 
the woman is the Church. (II Letter of Clement).” (OFP, 
181) 


'S! We can define “theandrification” in this discussion as follows: the 


deification of man (and through him of the world); or, the participation of man in the 
divine-human person of Christ, so that man’s imperfect nature first attains the 
perfection of the contracted absolute (reflected noetic cosmos), and then is united to 
the first noetic cosmos of the Logos, so being suffused with this divinity, but without 
being dissolved in it. 

'2 This, of course, is Mary’s reply to Gabriel’s annunciation of the birth of 
Christ. 
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What Karsavin is doing is editing, or telescoping, the Bible to give 
the story of the world as it would have looked had it instantly desired to 
become God (and, as it happens—contrary to those who have criticized 
Karsavin for departing from orthodox theology—in so doing he is following 
a view of salvation history already outlined by church fathers as far back as 
St. Irenaeus).'** This involves cutting out significant chunks of narrative— 
most significantly, the Fall and the Giving of the Law—but, as the quote 
from Clement shows, it does not actually involve a falsification of the Bible, 
and on Clement’s reading the first man is indeed female (the Church). Unlike 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Orthodox Church does not hold to the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception of Mary. Therefore for Karsavin, 
Mary is fully human in her birth and lineage and moral choice, not 
differentiated by divine intervention from other humans. Hence her consent 
to give birth to God incarnate (“May it be with me according to thy will,” the 
words of the Second Eve, as she is called in Church tradition) is indeed a 
choice that arises out of the world in its unfallen perfection, even though they 
are uttered after the Fall. This, of course, also implies a more “Eastern” (a 
more Jewish) understanding of Original Sin: Mary, and potentially other 
creatures, representing the whole of “perfectating” feminine creation, is not 
irrevocably drowned in sin after the Fall: the narrative of perfection continues 
alongside that of imperfection. Thus Karsavin’s “cosmic” interweaving of 
pre-Fall Genesis and the Lukean redemption narratives deliberately reflect 
the less dualistic soteriological view of his Orthodox sources. 


'SS St Irenaeus compares Eve and Mary, and further implies that the 


Incarnation would have taken place at Eve’s consent before and without the Fall, had 
Eve been willing. The passages come in the third and fourth book of Against the 
Heresies: “Luke points out that the pedigree which traces the generation of our Lord 
back to Adam contains seventy-two generations, connecting the end with the 
beginning, and implying that it is He who has summed up in Himself all nations 
dispersed from Adam downwards, and all languages and generations of men, together 
with Adam himself. Hence also was Adam himself termed by Paul ‘the figure of Him 
that was to come,” because the Word, the Maker of all things, had formed beforehand 
for Himself the future dispensation of the human race, connected with the Son of 
God; God having predestined that the first man should be of an animal nature, with 
this view, that he might be saved by the spiritual One. For inasmuch as He had a pre- 
existence as a saving Being, it was necessary that what might be saved should also be 
called into existence, in order that the Being who saves should not exist in vain. . . . 4. 
In accordance with this design, Mary the Virgin is found obedient, saying, ‘Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word.’ But Eve was 
disobedient; for she did not obey when as yet she was a virgin” (Irenaeus, 1885, 
3.22.3; 4). Thus Irenaeus pictures a sinless Eve consenting to the Incarnation of 
Christ, envisaged as a recapitulation of creation—an event which however only took 
place with the “second Eve,” Mary. 
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This implies that in a perfect world in which there was no Fall, there 
would still have been an Incarnation, whereby the under-determined, 
potentially perfect world reaches God and is reached by God, the world 


Paes . ‘ te ‘4 
continuing to become masculine and God “becoming feminine”: ie 


Original and non-worldly Masculinity must also be 
original, creaturely femininity. And for God to be femi- 
ninity is the same as receiving an origin from the world—to 
finitize Himself for the sake of the infinitization of the 
world. Thus created femininity becomes the God-bearing 
Mother, the Mother of God, without which she cannot be 
the mother of [perfected] man or de in general. Having 
become the Mother of God, she becomes [perfect] in the 
Godman—receiving being and being deified. (OF P, 181) 


In other words, creation and incarnation are part of the dialectic of 
the religious paradox: God becomes entirely other by contracting to 
nothingness; the world advances to God from its feminine nothingness; and 
God goes to meet the world by joining being and nothingness, emerging as 
the apex of masculinity out of the world’s consenting matrix of femininity. 

Karsavin was writing a history of Church dogma at the same time as 
OFP, and perhaps nowhere are his philosophical meditations more informed 
by the writings of the Fathers than in his consideration of the divine- 
humanity of Christ, which continues the above account. In Christ, world and 
God have their most intimate meeting. The detection of a new level of 
intimacy is, of course, important—if some difference between creation and 
incarnation is after all to be instated. The body of Jesus Christ is borne by the 
Mother of God, who represents the world at her fullest: “the true world is the 
Immaculate Bride and Mother of God the Word.” Christ Himself is the truest 
unity of God and man, and it is this unity which was so fastidiously defined 
by the Church Fathers. The God-man’s unity of Christ’s two natures, 
recapitulates Karsavin, is not a unity by grace, energy, activity, or worthiness, 
but a hypostatic unity. It thus differs from the more naturalistic account just 
seen of the world’s “self-theadrification.” That striving was in part a striving 
towards energetic union with the noetic cosmos; it is a striving which still 
implies a duality of objects seeking unity. But hypostatic unity is an already 
fully attained unity in which the divine and human natures are inseparable, 
although “without confusion.” Nonetheless, it is a unity so great that, as 


1541 ike “being” and “non-being,” the terms “masculine” and “feminine” 
should be taken relatively, rather than literally. 
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Karsavin underlines, St. Cyril hyperbolically referred to the “one nature” of 
the divine-human Logos. '* 

Karsavin’s account of hypostatic unity is another example of his 
“immanent kenetology,” whereby the self-emptying of the Word within the 
Trinity is recapitulated in the self-emptying of the Incarnate Logos, the 
godman Jesus Christ.'*° Thus: 


ease (1 Holy Fathers, Karsavin makes the point in some detail: “And with 


complete justice, in rejecting Nestorianism, St. Cyril concentrated the very idea of 
Orthodoxy in the name ‘Mother of God’ and insisted not only on the hypostatic unity 
of both natures but also on the fact that in a special way ‘as it were, by nature’ the 
hypostasis unites them. *We say that the two natures (fuseis) are united. After their 
unity any separation into two is removed, and therefore we believe that there is one 
nature of the Son.’ This superficially more than audacious definition is not, however, 
Monophysite, for by ‘nature’ Cyril means hypostatic unity in its action of trans- 
figuring both human nature and the mutual relationship of natures (communicatio 
idiomatum). He always insists that the natures are united *without confusion’ ‘without 
change’ ‘without alteration,’ and rejects any confusion and co-essence. But it is 
impossible to speak of Christ while separating God and man, and one must relate 
everything to the one Divine hypostasis” (Karsavin, 1994c [1927], 144). 

6 It is only in a footnote in the course of the present discussion (OFP, 
184-185) that Karsavin justifies this kenotic treatment of the “immanent” life of the 
Trinity—to which some thinkers took exception. He does so by arguing that kenotic 
verses in the New Testament must, if read in accordance with the patristic theology of 
hypostatic unity, be applied as much to Jesus Christ as man as to Jesus Christ as God, 
and so to the hypostasis of the Logos. The verses he cites are: 


Eph. 5.25: “Christ loved the Church and sacrificed Himself for 
her, in order to make her holy by washing her in cleansing water 
with a form of words.” 


Phil. 2.8: “(But he emptied himself, taking the form of slave, 
becoming as human beings are; and being in every way like a 
human being,) He was humbler yet, even to accepting death, 
death on a cross.” 


| Cor. 15.28: “When everything has been subjected to Him, then 
the Son Himself will be subjected to the One who has subjected 
everything to Him, so that God may be all in all.” 


Commenting in particular on the idea that Christ sacrifices himself for the 
Church, Karsavin remarks: “All this relates not only to the humanity of Christ (is a 
sacrifice for another, even if it is accepted, a self-sacrifice?), which we dare not 
separate from his divinity, but also to the hypostasis of the Logos.” That is, the death 
of Jesus Christ the man is not an offering of Jesus the man to God in order to save the 
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[T]he humanity of Christ, being created, arises from 
absolute non-being. To begin with it does not exist, when 
the Logos fully exists; then it becomes the personal and 
Divine Being, when the Logos, while continuing to fully 
be, also “empties” Himself—and gives Himself to the 
humanity; finally, in full acceptance of the Logos and the 
Divine Goodness this humanity is entirely Christ, at which 
point the Logos already does not exist—although He also 
always is, even when the humanity entirely is, although in 
his full giving of himself to the Logos, this humanity also 
exists no longer. (OF P, 184-185) 


The Incarnation is thus depicted as a more intense form of creation 
and of divine being. Christ’s humanity is “co-created” by man with God in 
the complete human receptiveness of Mary’s “according to Thy will.” 
Christ’s human will repeats this receptiveness, this utter abandonment of any 
claim to ownership of its own humanity. In response, God through the Logos 
wills himself into utter non-existence, and this “ownerless” humanity then 
fills the Incarnate Logos entirely, so that he is “fully human” (the phrasing of 
the Councils). Such full humanity, however, is of course, entirely of God, 
partaking in the full being of God. In such a “double kenosis” lies the still 
unfathomable mystery of Christ’s divine-humanity, which is: 


not a fusion or conversion, for in and of itself human nature 
is nothing, so that it cannot turn into anything. But nor is it 
merely a simple unfused co-existence of Man and God 
(synapheia), for coexistence is only a moment in that 
unknowable perfect unity which cannot be called “fusion” 
but can be called a “growing together” (sygkrasis). Nor is it 
annihilation, for God is higher than being and non-being, 
and Christ’s humanity is raised to this elevated state. (OFP, 
185) 


The difference between the gradual perfection or deification of 
creation, and the divine-humanity of the Logos, is thus found in the idea that 
Christ’s humanity is “raised to this elevated state” of being “higher than 
being and non-being.” The reflected noetic cosmos has its original in the 
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world and found the Church: given that Christ’s self is divine-human, it entails the 
death of the Logos, in Whom and only in Whom are the two natures of Christ united. 
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essential noetic cosmos: that noetic cosmos is infinite finiteness, defined 
indefiniteness, the being of non-being. The reflected noetic cosmos is a 
reflection of the divine essence, the essence as “possessed” by the whole 
Trinity, but most clearly shown in the Logos, and most clearly reflected to 
creation by the Logos. However, this reflection is “blind” to the interaction of 
the divine hypostases round the edge of the essence, those hypostases 
“among whom” the essence is passed, appearing and disappearing as each 
hypostasis is absolutized. But the humanity of Christ is united not to the 
reflected tri-hypostatic noetic cosmos: rather it is joined to the Son Himself. 
As such, this humanity enters, as it were, into the “factory” of the essence, 
where the essence is infinite infinity in the Father, finite finiteness in the Son, 
and restored infinite infinity in the Spirit. 

At this point, it would be timely to consider how these terms relate 
back to Karsavin’s earlier Cusan ontology. We can say that the reflected 
noetic cosmos is Cusa’s “contracted absolute,” that perfect first reflection (or 
unfolding) of the enfolded absolute. The present account offers more detail 
and subtlety, though: Christ is still the absolute-and-contracted maximum, 
but here we understand an analogy between the way that Christ unifies 
divinity and humanity, and the way that the Logos is brought back to the 
Father. The Logos is, as it were, a “contracted” Father, and the Father “un- 
contracts” his Son by means of the Spirit, re-enfolding the Son back into 
himself. Likewise, Christ’s perfect humanity is contracted divinity, which is 
immediately un-contracted, re-enfolded, or “perichoretically” integratred, 
into his divinity. 

Thus, in a sense that requires extremely careful exposition, the 
Logos is “always” divine-human:'°’ this should not be seen as implying the 
predestination or necessity of the Incarnation (which is dogmatically 
excluded). Rather the state that Christ’s created, temporal and originate, but 
also utterly emptied, humanity attains takes it beyond the reflected noetic 
cosmos, and alongside the essence of the “first” divine noetic cosmos, 
(though it does not mingle with the essence), and “into” the hypostasis of the 
Logos (Who “handles” the essence) where it is inseparably united to the 
noetic-cosmic essence, though not fused with or dissoloved into it. There, 
beyond being and non-being, in the heart of the Trinitarian activity of the 
divine persons, paradoxes render incoherent questions of the necessity or 
predestination of the Incarnation. It makes just as much sense to say that the 
Logos necessarily became incarnate, as to say that the Logos, who “was” 
only divine “at first,” retrospectively—after the Incarnation—“became” 


'S7 This point is again explored from a slightly different perspective in On 
Personhood; see ch. 5. There more emphasis is placed on personhood, and the 
question of temporality and pan-temporality is treated in more detail. 
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eternally divine-human. The latter, though nonsensical-sounding (how can 
one “become” eternal?), is closer to the truth: given that “first” and “next” are 
ovecome in the Logos, it can indeed be said that the Logos was “always” 
fully divine, always fully divine-human, and also willed to move from one 
state to the other—without changing. The latter, in fact, his how the Councils 
describe the Incarnation of the Logos. 

This knotty question will be treated again in Chapter Five. However, 
if this approach is accepted, then Karsavin has succeeded—where other 
similarly “sophianic” thinkers failed—in making a distinction between the 
“perfectification” of the world, as a sort of naturalistic self-theandrification 
arising along with creation, and the higher and culminatory theandrification 
of the world which is initiated, or rather enters a new stage, only when Mary 
gives birth to Jesus Christ. The difference between the two can be further 
appreciated by addressing some familiar questions to this account, namely: If 
the birth of Christ is already a type of divine-human mutual death, then where 
do the crucifixion and resurrection fit in? If the Incarnation is a double 
kenosis of man and Logos that operates in the same way as creation then: 
how does it differ from creation? and does this mean that the Incarnation (and 
Crucifixion?) would have taken place even if there had been no Fall? And 
why was Mary not created immediately, agreeing straightaway to the birth of 
the God-man? In other words, why was there a Fall at all? 

The spirit of Karsavin’s work seems to suggest the following 
answers. Regarding whether the Incarnation and Crucifixion would have 
taken place in a perfect world, the imperfect view of perfection would 
suggest that God might have managed to unite to the world without death. 
Thus in a world where Adam had not sinned, the Incarnation might have 
happened without the Crucifixion, and Christ, @ Ja Kazanzakis,'°* may have 
lived to a ripe old age with children. But this in some sense fruitless 
speculation reveals its imperfection in the assumption that dying, that is, 
renunciation of self, is a bad thing. The more perfect idea of perfection tells 
us that death of self is not bad, and the very creation of the world implies 
self-renunciation by God, as does the Father’s “external” begetting of the Son 
(the second birth of the Logos—a further “alienation” of the Son from the 
Father). Given that Christ’s human will was fully obedient to the divine will, 
the fact that Christ accepted death, should not be seen as a sign of 
imperfection, but rather of perfection: the birth and death of the incarnated 
Logos do indeed enact and unite the birth and death of the heavenly Logos, 
and both of them are divine-human, “both” are in fact one, as dogma insists. 
One of figures responsible for inspiring much Russian kenotic theology, St. 
Philaret of Moscow, phrased this approach thus: it was not the Romans or 


'8 | refer to Kazanzakis’ novel, The Last Temptation of Christ. 
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Jews who killed Christ, but the crucifying love of the Father.'°? In other 
words, Christ’s sacrificial death does not necessarily raise the difficult 
question of the imperfection of the world. Instead, whether the world is 
imperfect or not, one might say, this death is still an image of divine-human 
perfection. As Karsavin writes towards the end of the discussion just quoted: 


in the dogma of the hypostatic unity is also revealed to us 
the meaning of our death, which is only true as a sacrificial 
self-giving to Christ, and only as a death in Christ. This is 
why the beginning of salvation is the thought of death. 
(OFP, 185) 


Salvation, that is, is linked to death rightly perceived. In this sense, 
one is reminded of Karsavin’s comment about the murderer in the perfect 
world deciding on his own punishment:'® this is indeed the case, except that 


'° «Who crucifies the Son of God? Brigands? But they are merely almost 
aS passive an instrument as the cross and nails. Pilate? It would seem that he 
exhausted nearly all his strength in the defense of the Righteous One. ... The 
Pharisees? They acknowledge that they have no power over anyone’s life. ... The 
traitor? He already bore witness in the Temple that he betrayed innocent blood 
(Mt.27.4). The Prince of Darkness? He could not even touch the life of Job: even now 
he himself is judged and driven out.” Only Love truly acted in all this, concludes St. 
Philaret: “The love of the Father is a crucifying Love. The Love of the Son is a 
crucified Love. The Love of the Spirit is a Love triumphant by the power of the cross. 
For God so loved the world\” (Sermon of St. Philaret, quoted in Khondzinski, 2010, 
194) 

' The example comes in Karsavin’s discussion in “On Good and Evil” of 
the underlying unity between the Old Testament jus talionis and the New Testament 
law of forgiveness. Both are based on the principle of equal restitution, but the New 
Testament realizes that its literal implementation will lead to more violence, while the 
latter realizes that forgiveness will avoid a chance of revenge. By acting on the 
principle that evil does not exist, but is an absence of good, one can get the murderer 
to apply jus talionis to himself: that is, to willingly submit to execution as a form of 
restitution of justice and an expiation of his own guilt. Karsavin then points to the 
tradition in ancient Russia whereby the criminal receiving the death penalty would 
bow in four directions and ask forgiveness from the people, as well as cases of 
criminals secking out punishment, having realized that their sin requires punishment 
(as in the fictional example of Dostoevsky’s Raskolnikov). He goes on to comment 
that in the ideal society, if crimes were possible, not just society but the criminal 
should decide on the punishment—and the letter and the spirit of justice would be in 
harmony. In a non-ideal society, force is necessary and a sign of its imperfection. 
Punishing a criminal who does not want to be punished, society repeats the old words: 
“His blood be upon us and on our children!” Jus talionis is a lower law for such a 
society, but a non-hypocrite must accept it, and the communal guilt he bears living in 
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in the perfect world there would be no murder. Likewise, in the case of this 
question: the brute fact is that the world is not perfect; but there is no reason 
not to see Christ’s birth, death and resurrection as the acts of divine-human 
perfection, and indeed as the intersection of the perfect noetic cosmos, with 
our world whose ontological origin and destiny is perfection. As with 
Karsavin’s treatment of Mary, the line between perfection and imperfection 
in the world is not as sharply drawn as in the Catholic account. 

One might consider, too, that the first Adam, as in the dream of 
Kazanzakis’ tempted Christ, did have children, who replaced him when he 
died. But that is because, in wishing to be like God, he ceased to be like God. 
His death and the birth of his children, and their death, then created a long 
chain of dying. Again, Karsavin had already commented on this in the essays: 
this long dying was ultimately a detour on what should have been a more 
immediate and efficient type of sacrifice and dying: that which eventually 
came to be in Adam’s descendants, Mary and Jesus. Again, Karsavin’s 
Orthodox acceptance that Mary was a descendant of Adam, conceived by 
non-miraculous human conception, informs his account. Adam’s creation, the 
Annunciation to Mary, and Jesus Christ’s birth are indeed a continuous chain, 
in which the potential perfection, or perfectibility, of Adam, alternates with 
the imperfection of his self-deification, which again alternates with the 
perfection of Mary and Jesus Christ. Adam’s death and the death of his 
descendants are not, in themselves, signs of imperfection—but opportunities. 


F. The inclusion of imperfection in perfection: the first and second Adams 


A key concept that emerges from this account of creation and 
redemption is that perfection includes imperfection, or put differently, in 
language closer to the essays, that there is a continuous hierarchy of 
perfections leading to the crowning perfection of divine-human hypostatic 
unity. In terms of the Biblical narrative, the meaning of human history 
oscillates between the perfectible First Adam, his imperfect descendants, and 
the perfect Second Adam, the divine-human Jesus Christ. In Christ, 
“perfectibility,” “perfectation,” and “perfectedness’—the processes and 
states connected to perfection—-are paradoxically combined. 

As has just been seen, this oscillation involves something more 
complex than a progressive unfolding of time and history. The Biblical 
narrative of Christian redemption—for Karsavin, naively and wrongly 
interpreted—assumes a linear chronology: creation, Fall, Law, Incarnation, 


such a society—for he cannot preach complete non-violence while indirectly enjoying 
the benefits of society’s norms. (This was a dig at Tolstoyan pacificism). 
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Resurrection, Second Coming. However, this approach raises serious 
theological and scientific questions. The foremost theological question, 
already familiar, concerns how the all-good God could have created a world 
that was anything less than perfect, and then Jet it unfold according to a 
seemingly schematic and predestined plan, whereby each epoch and its 
damned or saved humans, is hermetically sealed from the next. The scientific 
question, which for Karsavin is closely related, concerns the relationship of 
the Genesis account of Adam’s creation and sojourn in paradise to the 
Darwinian account of man’s evolution. 

Given that Karsavin will take these questions up again in more 
detail in On Personhood, it will suffice here to sketch the more “theological” 
of his answers—for especially towards the end of OF P, Karsavin gives his 
most theological rendering yet of these issues. 

Firstly, it is Karsavin’s contention that the linear model—common 
to simplistic science, theology and philosophy—reduces space and time to 
containers in which events unfold in linear fashion according to absolute 
coordinates: at its crudest, this would place the creation of the world in 4014 
B.C. and the end of the world after Christ’s one-thousand year reign. Less 
crude, but in other ways more mistaken, are calculations according to 
geological or astrological time, which indulge in the fiction that objective 
rocks and planets are the absolute markers of chronology. Logically, these 
measurements lead back to a paradoxical “beginning of time,” and _pre- 
suppose a “time before time,” and an immeasurable time before these 
markers of time themselves arose. These measurements are an attempt to 
impute a unity to the universe, by positing abstractions which are somehow 
outside of and superior to the universe, as container to what is contained. 

For Karsavin, therefore, the true meaning of the universe’s unity 
cannot be “outside” the universe in this abstract sense. Space-time is not an 
absolute, exterior construct against which the universe’s inhabitants can be 
compared; rather the inhabitants are more or less intense refractions or 
participations in a space-time whole, which is the noetic cosmos. The geo- 
logical, chemical, biological and rational strata of creation are increasingly 
dense distillations of the whole. This whole has neither beginning nor end: it 
is best compared not to points on a line, but to points on a circumference, 
generated from the center and related to one another via the center. 
Empirical, or imperfect being, too, has no beginning or end: the illusion of a 
first, second and so forth, point is the arbitrary construction of those who take 
a relative and partial segmentation of “points” for the absolute, comparing 
relative against relative, to give the impression of chronological and spatial 
discreteness. Nonetheless, discreteness is not in and of itself illusory—as a 
dualistic Buddhist or Platonist might claim. 

Discreteness is a real part of the noetic cosmos: it is the multiplicity, 
discontinuity and nullity which are a part of the richness of the divine and 
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quasi-divine (energetic) becoming. The reception by creation of being 
(divinity) mirrors the Logos’ reception of the Father’s being, which was an 
“enumeration,” a log-ic counting out of its indeterminate richness. But 
likewise, perfect enumeration by the creature should entail perfect kenosis by 
the “counter”: consciousness cannot be allowed to differentiate itself from 
what is cognized. As soon as cognizer and cognized become different, a false 
discreteness or a series of dichotomies arise: world versus individual, space- 
time versus universe, God versus man, First Adam versus Second Adam 
(interrupted by “inherited” Original Sin, and the need for an Immaculate 
Conception of Mary). The positing of a fixed boundary between these pairs 
is, in fact, the definition of imperfection; perfection knows no such absolute 
and immoveable boundaries. 

This is why the perfect contains the imperfect, and why the 
imperfect is always a movement towards the perfect, whether by the quick 
death or the slow death. Biblically speaking, the Second Adam is a moment 
of the First Adam. The First Adam is the noetic cosmos as other to God. The 
Second Adam is the First Adam having already fulfilled his path to unity and 
non-otherness with God. The Second Adam is a single individual, one man in 
historical time, Jesus Christ, separate from other individuals, discrete. But his 
separateness is not absolute, it is a separateness in which the whole of the 
First Adam is enclosed, and then dissolved in death, a double death of God 
and man, as we saw. 

The Second Adam, one might say, was dormant in the First Adam. 
But this should not lead to the gross error of what is now called 
“creationism,” and what Karsavin calls “the problem of the forefather.” The 
First Adam, for Karsavin is not a single human being living at an exact date 
and place in human history, say Mesopotamia in 5000 b.c. Adam is pan- 
temporal and pan-spatial. The fall of Adam is his division of pan-temporality 
into discrete and opposing moments: 


The “first man” or all-one Adam is all-one, i.e. in all 
persons he “falls” into temporality. He diminishes his 
concrete all-temporality into the system of his temporal 
individualizations. He is one and continuous in his 
development; but he is also an ordered though: infinite 
multiplicity of his moments, becoming temporal. (OFP, 
202) 


The transition from all-time to time is not noticeable, for it is 
continuous, like the slowing down of a spinning wheel. Thus, it is impossible 
to pinpoint by means of archeology and anthropology, a first forefather, the 
very first human being: if that being was like us, it too would be preceded by 
an infinite continuum of forebears. The “first” man, the Kenyan Lucy or 
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some other candidate, is arbitrarily selected. Once Adam’s pan-temporality is 
divided there is no absolute first and last. If he is truly first, then he is not 
temporal, and only partially resembles us. 

As such, the orderedness of the fallen First Adam—the orderedness 
of what we know as human history and consciousness, that is—comes not 
from his “first” or “last” ancestor or descendant. A “first” perfect ancestor 
feeds into the myth of a golden age; a perfect “last” ancestor entails the myth 
of a future utopia. Both imply the absolute meaning of space and time over 
and above those who inhabit the “container.” Instead, the orderedness of 
Adam comes from his most perfect moment, what Karsavin calls his 
“apogee,” which is more connected to every other moment in Adamic 
multiplicity, preempting, recapitulating and influencing more than all the 
other moments: 


Being the concentration of the hierarchy of imperfection he 
is also the ontological basis and empirical principle of the 
historical era. This is, in fact, the godman Jesus Christ, the 
true focus of the world, the empirical individualization of 
the higher Person of the Logos. Only through faith in Him 
is it possible, having recognized the falseness of the 
problem of the forefather, to avoid any relativism and the 
transformation of the world process into a bad, meaningless 
and uncognized infinity. (OF P, 202) 


Christ unites the imperfect hierarchy of the fallen Adam, and also 
supersedes the “perfectible hierarchy” of the unfallen Adam (or noetic 
cosmos) by uniting him “supra-pre-eternally” to the person of the Logos, and 
he does so in a way which ignores or transcends the boundary between 
temporality, pan-temporality, and supra-pan-temporality. 

As regards “creationism”—the linear-temporal conception whereby 
Adam sins and transmits his sin to his ancestors—not only is it scientifically 
inadequate, but it fails morally and theologically. For rather than some 
temporally and spatially distant individual Adam’s sin being my sin, the 
reverse is true: it is my sin that is his sin. The former version would imply 
that | am guilty despite myself, by inheritance, and so in an odd way, not 
really guilty. Furthermore, because Adam is not in space and time, his bones 
will not be dug up by archeologists. Given that I have sinned, I have 
condemned the world to an infinity of disintegration. | have condemned 
myself to an infinity of ancestors. Thus any Kenyan Lucy, any proto- 
anthropoid, if it is indeed Adamic like me will resemble me in having an 
infinite array of ancestors, a whole indistinguishable continuum of animal life 
merging into human life. No sinning individual should expect, therefore, to 
find the perfect proto-human: he destroys him at every moment with his 
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unwillingness to take complete responsibility for all sin in humanity and the 
world. Indeed, it is his fault that instead of one proto-ancestor, the world’s 
archeological sites are a graveyard of partially decomposed skeletons, skulls, 
femurs and so forth.'*! 

This understanding of the two Adams, and creation and redemption, 
obviously has repercussions for how Karsavin envisages the church. The 
church is Jesus Christ, the divine-human Logos in the empirical world. 
However, she too is a combination of the perfect and the imperfect. The 
perfect Christ is beyond the empirical world, and there are degrees of 
approximation to Him, starting with the vague hopes of humanity before the 
Incarnation and continuing in different forms of religiosity after and around 
the Incarnation to our own day. Those who are members of the Orthodox 
church and partake in her sacraments are closest to Christ, but: 


in a lesser degree the Church is expressed in all that exists. 
Imperceptibly and continuously she merges into her greater 
fullness in the religious being of mankind. . . . She is fullest 
of all in those who consciously feel and rightly confess 
themselves members of the Body of Christ and in those 
who in the most real way are connected with Jesus Christ 
by the holy sacraments. This is the earthly Orthodox 
Church, the highest individualization and empirical con- 
centration of the Perfect Church, who is not though 
separated by a clear boundary from other less perfect 
individualizations of the Perfect Church, from the poten- 
tially ecclesial, that is: thus it is impossible to say where 
she is not, although it is possible to say where she is. 
Empirically, the Fullness of the Church has not been 
realized. (OFP, 320)'* 


In contrast to Noctes, Karsavin praises the ascetic practices of the 
Orthodox Church; as in Noctes he recognizes that earthly communion in 


‘61 Tn the Orthodox canon recited before communion, the worshiper recites 


the words: “I confess that Thou art truly the Christ ... who came into the world to 
save sinners, of whom I am first.” This odd saying (it does not take much pride to at 
least contemplate the possibility that mass-murderers and so forth are better 
candidates for “first among sinners”) is given meaning by this account: any person 
who breaks the unity of Adam with his recalcitrance, causes the entire race to fall. See 
ch. 4 for another account of this interdependence of individual and collective 
humanity (Diagrams 5a and 5b and commentary). 

12 See ch. 6 for how this ecclesiology relates to St. Augustine’s conception 
of the church. 
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Christ is not direct: the individual who walked the soil of Palestine has been 
transfigured, and our participation in Him is mediated by our interaction with 
the body of other believers. However, the mediated dual-union of romantic 
love as a path to Christ has been abandoned in OF P. 

The center of the empirical church’s being is the Eucharistic rite. 
Again, this has not just theological importance for Karsavin, but constitutes a 
part of his critique of solipsistic and excessively intellectual Cartesianism. 
Thus his treatment of this sacrament at the end of OFP is a continuation of 
the preceding philosophical arguments. In the Eucharist, the believer is 
transmuted into Christ—in a way which shows why the Church is indeed the 
closest approximation to perfection in empirical reality. For through the 
Eucharist, the believer conforms in consciousness to Christ, the godman. 
However, consciousness is not, of course, understood in the sense merely of 
the cogito and its corresponding mental sum. Consciousness includes the 
being of the body, as well as the soul, and spirit. A prayer of John 
Chrysostom, recited in preparation for Eucharistic communion, which may 
have inspired Karsavin reads: “sanctify my soul and body, my mind and 
heart, my muscles and bones ... implant Thy fear in my fleshly members.” 
Likewise, Karsavin writes of those who commune in the Eucharist: 


We become in the flesh of one essence and one with Christ 
in his sacrificial passion and death and in them are cleansed 
of our sinful uncleanness. Thereby our corporeality, losing 
its inadequacy and uniting with the transfigured and 
glorified Body of Jesus is perfected and deified. (OFP, 
328) 


While in the empirical world, as discussed in the essays, the body is 
other to the spirit and separated from it by a boundary, in perfection the spirit 
knows its body perfectly and is one with it. In the glorified body of Christ, 
the body has been deified and “placed at the Father’s right hand.”!'® 
Eucharistic communion therefore coaxes the spirit towards the overcoming of 
this artificial boundary between itself and the body. It leads the person 
towards the time when the spirit will know and, like Christ, reclaim the 
whole world as its body. 

Karsavin had laid the ground for this understanding of the Eucharist 
as perfectation of the body in an earlier chapter. There he had written of how 
the cells of the body replace themselves every seven years. The body imbibes 
and ejects alien matter from the vegetable and animal worlds, and in this 


163 : . : : 2a Be 
Simeon Metaphrastes, third prayer in preparation for communion, in 


Arhipov (2008, 119). 
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ejection the imperfect spirit disowns and rejects what had been a part of it. 
But dimly, Karsavin already recognizes that those particles are him: 


Thank God, | am not a mere “organizer,” of whom there 
are so many now, stormily breaking into the stream of 
matter which floats past; nor a fisherman, pulling out of the 
stream what I need, nor yet a bandit, robbing passers-by. 
The bodily-I individuates itself and realizes itself in every 
particle of my corporeality, which is not only mine—but 
common. This particle is not only stamped by me. It is I 
myself and in pan-temporal pan-spatiality always and 
everywhere will remain me, although it will also become 
other—and the whole world. Not only _intellectually- 
spiritually but also materially I was, am and will be the 
whole world, just as the whole world was, is and will be I. 
And such materiality does not limit either me nor any other 
one, for it is also an all-unity of the created. (OF P, 115) 


And in the same vein: 


I know my body very badly, although | can indefinitely 
enlarge my knowledge, partly by indirect means, all the 
while not exhausting it entirely. In my perfection, I of 
course know my body fully (both from within and without). 
If anyone considers such knowledge redundant and tedious, 
he can carry on quietly with his microscopic observations 
of slides of bacterial culture in drops of water, and leave an 
understanding of his own body until such time as it 
becomes perfect, when reality will convince him of the 
justice of my words better than I can. (OF P, 114) 


The transfigured and glorified body of Christ “knows” every particle 
of itself, and thus the whole physical world, in just this manner. However, 
such perfect knowledge is not fully available in the imperfect, empirical 
world, which would mean to dissolve the boundary of the imperfect world by 
violence. Thus the perfect body of Christ is only partially available to 
believers, and participation in it is only a gradual “perfectification” and not 
perfection achieved. This becomes clear in the account of how the disciples 
met Christ on the road to Emmaus: while they talked with him, they did not 
recognize him in the body; when he broke the bread, they understood who he 
was, but at this point he had disappeared. Christ cannot be grasped visibly, 
but invisibly the believer can be gradually transmuted into the perfect body 
that knows no boundaries. The Eucharist is then an image of perfection, to be 
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performed in the world until such time as it will be performed perfectly in the 
Kingdom. 

Karsavin goes on to emphasize how participation in the perfect body 
of Christ, who is fully present in every Eucharist and in every fragment of the 
bread and wine, is a participation in two aspects of Christ’s service: not just 
in his resurrection and glorification, but also in the death and burial. The 
latter, in fact, predominate for the imperfect world, and the acceptance of 
Christ is first and foremost an acceptance of his suffering: “Those washed in 
the blood of Christ truly dwell with Him and in Him, as He in them, for this 
is the communion or the unity of love and the ‘new commandment’.” Thus, 
love is an entrance into the death and sacrifice of Christ, the only means by 
which the process of perfection can break through to the true trans-empirical 
perfection of “all in all.” [In other words, the path to the love of the Trinity 
lies not—as Karsavin had thought in Noctes—through love, obvious as that 
might have seemed to him at the time. Rather, it lies through death. And this 
is an emphasis that will continue to dominate Karsavin’s thinking in later 
works. 


4, Conclusion 


In concluding this presentation of Karsavin’s two major works of 
the early twenties, we can note again how they reflected a shift from the 
investigation of the Trinity as love, to the investigation of the Trinity as 
knowledge, and ultimately as life-in-death. This shift was the result of 
changes in Karsavin’s own personal life arising from the termination of his 
affair with Skrzhinskaya. The new seriousness with which dogmatic 
questions are treated in the later OF P also reflects his involvement in the 
Orthodox life of Petrograd prior to his exile. The resultant work interwove 
philosophy and theology in order to produce what some have called an 
“Orthodox Christian philosophy.”'™ To an extent, this label is accurate: we 
can see, for instance, how epistemology, Christology, and ecclesiology are 
brought together into an interconnected whole, and as we will shortly see, 
this lays the ground for his political, historical and social writings as well. 
Nonetheless, while OFP undoubtedly owes much to Eastern Orthodox 
thinkers, the connection with the love mysticism of Noctes has not been 
entirely sundered, and there are several chapters (61, 62) which repeat the 
Angeline theme of the link between pleasure and suffering. Likewise, despite 


‘4 The blurb on the cover of the 2002 reprint of Karsavin’s Philosophy of 


History puts it thus: “L.P. Karsavin ... a true PILLAR of Orthodox Russian 
philosophy of the XX century.” As we will see later in discussing contemporary 
Russian Orthodox thinkers, N. Gavryushin and S. Khoruzhy, other opinions are still 
more ambiguous. 
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the clear and occasionally harsh rejection of elements of Catholicism 
(primarily, for philosophical purposes, the Filiogue, but also the papacy, and 
the early flirtation with the idea of Roman primacy), it is not necessary to see 
this work as turning its back completely on the Catholicism which had 
inspired him before. In fact, Karsavin’s theological philosophy continues to 
forge deep connections with that part of Western Christianity which had been 
his original inspiration: the Franciscan tradition, and especially, as we noted 
in passing the consciously Platonistic and anti-Aristotelian philosophical 
theology of St. Bonaventura. In that sense, OFP continues to fulfill the task 
of creating a theology in the spirit of the Russian idea as Karsavin conceived 
it: a blend of the most harmonious and deepest Platonic elements of Eastern 
and Western Christianity.'® 

At the end of Chapter Two, we presented in diagrammatic form 
(Diagram 3b) the Cusan framework found in the essays and Giordano Bruno. 
The Cusan influence in Noctes and OFP continues to be pervasive—perhaps 
especially in the way that it helps Karsavin fit contemporary mathematical 
and scientific insights about the universe into his broader philosophy. Thus, 
in rounding off, it will be helpful to give another diagram (Diagram 4) which 
includes the changes wrought to that system with the inclusion of dogmatic 
and especially Trinitarian elements. 

A brief comparison reveals that the basic divisions in Karsavin’s 
system have not changed, but merely been deepened and made more 
transparent. 

The “internal structure” of God as Enfolded Absolute has been 
opened up to show a perfect possest, which is explained as the interaction of 
the persons and the divine essence. The Contracted Absolute is the perfect 
being of the created world, a reflection of the divine possest. The “lower” 
possest and “higher” possest are united in the Logos. Further detail is given 
to a still lower, imperfect noetic cosmos, in which potentiality and actuality 
have become sundered. Nonetheless, this imperfection too is included, 
beyond time and necessity, in the determinate indeterminateness of the 
Logos. This is because the Son’s determinateness (divine and divine-human) 
is always brought into the Father through the Spirit, so that no imperfection 
can remain un-re-unfolded. In short, Karsavin has enriched the Cusan system 
with Biblical and dogmatic details in a way that Cusa himself did not. In his 
next works, Karsavin would further pursue the meaning of hypostasis and 
personhood not only for the life and consciousness of the individual, but for 
the life of human society. 


= Perhaps the most noticably Eastern element that have been added in 


OFP is the mention of “energy” (within and beyond the essence, according to 
Plotinus). See ch. 7. for further consideration of this. 
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For commentary on how Karsavin’s system can be compared to Russian 


neo-Palamism, with its use of the energy-essence distinction, see ch. 7. In Diagram 4, 
that which is exterior to the Triune God is labelled “energies”; however, one could 
also say that there are internal energies, i.e., the activity of the divine persons among 
each other. See ch. 7 for discussion. 


FOUR 


The Symphonic Face of Lev Karsavin: From History to 
Politics 


1. Bread, butter and—metaphysics in exile (1924-1926) 


In autumn, 1924, a friend of Karsavin’s, Raisa Noevna Bloch wrote 
to a mutual acquaintance: “Lev Platonovich has finished ‘the metaphysics of 
Christianity’. His face looks appalling, he works for the most part at night. 
He gives a lot of lectures, but in the material sense he is having a terrible time 
with this metaphysics.” The comment contains an unintended irony which 
throws quite some light on Karsavin’s intellectual, spiritual and financial 
situation during his Berlin years. The work we have just examined and 
summarized, On First Principles, was indeed completed by Karsavin in 
1924. However, the form in which we were analyzing it—a work in nine 
chapters, with a neat one hundred sections, numbering more than 350 
pages—only became available to the general reader in 1993. In 1924, only 
the first third was published by Karsavin’s publisher, Abram Saulovich 
Kagan (like Bloch another Russian-Jewish Petersburger who was part of 
Karsavin’s close circle). The other two thirds would appear in abridged form 
in German only in 1928, under the title Peri Arkhon: Idee zur christlichen 
Metaphysik. Karsavin took the original Russian chapters with him to 
Lithuania. He handed them to an acquaintance before his arrest, and they then 
mysteriously re-emerged in the archives of the Lithuanian National Library 
only many years later, and it would take still more time for them to be 
worked into publishable format in the early 1990s. There were a couple of 
reasons why the chapters had such a circuitous journey, and Raisa Bloch’s 
letter reveals the first of them: Kagan’s publishing house had simply run out 
of money and could not afford to pay Karsavin even for other work that he 
had submitted, let alone print new works. Thus Karsavin’s metaphysics 
brought him no money; instead it merely brought him “a terrible time . . . in 
the material sense,” that is, hours of nightly revising, reshifting, re-editing, of 
ideas that had obsessed him since as far back as 1919, with no chance of 
turning this labor into bread and butter for his family. 

But there was another reason why Karsavin’s Christian metaphysics 
gave him no peace or respite. Fundamentally, Karsavin had every confidence 
in his new metaphysical orientation, whose main novelty he summarized in a 
letter (dated 29 May 1924) as the belief that 


... Self-giving and self-assertion are not equal, but that it is 
only the first that truly exists. As the Logos is only self- 
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giving and sacrifice, suffering and death, and exists only 
(even as death and sacrifice) by virtue of the Spirit, so in 
the world the only way is the way of giving all of one’s 
self. (Cited in Klementiev, 1994, 364-365) 


Nonetheless, he was aware that he had not always given clear expression to 
his ideas. He was accepting a host of journalistic and lecturing invitations in 
both Russian and German on topics much less close to his heart—simply to 
make ends meet, and the tiredness and confusion that resulted interfered with 
his real work. Sometimes, as a result, “it seems as if I have written (and in 
part typed up) something absurd, disconnected and unconvincing. And 
sometimes proud self-consciousness kicks in: it seems as if it is actually a 
real revelation. But | know that you can’t work this out yourself, and nor can 
others: ‘time will tell’, i.e., it will either endure or burn up like straw.” 
However, before time could tell, the critics jumped in with their own 
opinions of Karsavin’s beloved book—and one of them was more violently 
negative than even Karsavin in his lowest moments of self-doubt could be in 
regard to his own failings. As with Noctes, it seemed as if Karsavin’s 
philosophical labor was destined to bring him little pleasure. '°” 

The young Nicolai Bakhtin, younger brother of the more famous 
literary critic Mikhail, was living in Paris at the time and wrote a review of 
the 1924 version of OFP (Bakhtin, 1926). Having expressed himself 
negatively in general terms about the entire phenomenon of Russian religious 
philosophy since its modern inception by Vladimir Soloviev (a subservient 
German idealist constantly battling with an over-ambitious Gnostic), he turns 
to its latest practitioner, “Prof. Karsavin, an attentive and careful researcher, 
the author of two significant works on the history of medieval religion,” who 
has however, to the reviewer’s “great regret” abandoned history for 
philosophy. The author “sweeps aside the sparse divisions and categories of 
Western philosophy and seeks direct contact with the ancient gnostic 
tradition” and although “he firmly acknowledges ‘the obligation towards 
truthfulness and hard work, i.e., the necessity to express what has been 
experienced rationally,”” it is Bakhtin’s ultimate opinion that 


'€7 There was at least one exception: the young philosopher Vladimir II’in 


(no relation to Ivan [’in), who actually considered himself a disciple of Karsavin’s at 
this time, wrote a mostly glowing review of the book. However, Karsavin glumly saw 
it as a rather amateurish insight into the work. He may have been unnecesarily 
negative in this regard: V. II’in possessed a very sharp and creative mind, as his own 
prolific works of music, art and literary criticism, as well as philosophy, would 
demonstrate in the coming years. For a sample of that work, see II’in (2010). Karsavin 
helped II’in in his work on a biography of Seraphim of Sarov—an interesting glimpse 
of Karsavin’s competence in the history of his own Russian Orthodoxy. 
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it is impossible to read this book, so strained and dis- 
connected, without a feeling of almost physical discomfort. 
One is struck by the inherent ambitiousness of the author, 
which of course cannot but be exciting. But it seems to be 
somehow accidental, hasty, tempory. Lack of taste is never 
external, it is always an indicator of some deep, spiritual 
impurity. The flood of verbosity, the carelessness of style 
and thought, the lack of modesty in the images, can 
nowhere be justified, and least of all in religious thought 
where the first, indispensable requirement is strictness and 
purity. (Cited in Klementiev, 1994, 367-368) 


Finally, damning with faint praise, the critic concludes that “if 
Karsavin’s book is an unhelpful and unnecessary experience, then the 
legitimacy of the endeavor itself remains in full strength.” 

One can imagine what effect this had on Karsavin, who had sunk 
hours of his time into this work, and even felt that he hardly existed outside 
of his work on the manuscript. For it was not just time that he had invested: 
“the greater part of my soul is in my work,” was how Karsavin expressed 
himself in a letter to his future son-in-law Suvchinsky, on reading this 
review. And Bakhtin’s harsh words compelled him to think that perhaps “one 
should direct one’s soul elsewhere if the work is so useless?” (ibid., 368). On 
the other hand, Karsavin understood that the reviewer was young and 
inexperienced and no doubt trying to make a name for himself. Yet this did 
not excuse the silence of those who he had thought might have understood 
what he was trying to achieve. Still, he continues in the same letter, “one 
could put a favorable spin on it: incomprehension and silence testify to 
significance; and it wouldn’t be very flattering to be understood and valued 
by our squabbling émigré environment. ... In any case, loneliness is a hard 
thing, though one must assume that it is good for the soul’s salvation” (ibid.). 

Our own judgment was that OF P was a significant improvement and 
deepening of ideas first stated in the essays and Noctes. It is possible to sift 
away—as we tried to do in our presentation—the disconnectedness and lack 
of clarity that both Bakhtin and Karsavin himself saw in the work to get at 
the gems glimmering underneath—and indeed, if we adopt the terms of 
Karsavin’s own later philosophy, the grit and dirt that surround these gems 
are part of the imperfection that is constantly being taken into perfection, the 
psychic impurity—as Bakhtin with lofty soul-reading judgmentalism had so 
unforgivingly put it—arising from the imperfections of Karsavin’s difficult 
life and character. Indeed, it is not even clear that with Bakhtin we should 
wish away that impurity, replacing it with only “strictness and purity.” 
Rather, the painful shape of the work testifies to its seriousness, and to the 
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truth at its heart concerning the priority of self-denial over self-assertion. But 
perhaps, only time could tell: it may have been too much to expect people to 
have been able to judge at that time whether OFP was simply tortured 
metaphysical speculation, or whether in fact it was not to become an utterly 
serious life-philosophy for its author, to be deepened not only philosophically 
but also experientially in the years to come. 

We can disagree with Bakhtin in another sense too: like other 
émigrés, he seemed to have taken Karsavin’s historical work as un- 
controversially excellent and a convenient sounding-board to highlight the 
inadequacy of his philosophical sorties. The “two significant works on 
medieval history” that Bakhtin was referring to must have been the Essays 
and FMR. Thus Bakhtin had evidently not noticed that FMR in itself was just 
as controversial—for historians—as OFP was to him as a young philo- 
sophical critic. However, moving away from the work on and reception of 
OFP, we come to still another difficult and painful episode in Karsavin’s 
Berlin and then Paris life, which followed immediately on its heels: his 
involvement in Eurasianism. 

Later in this chapter, we will look at the theoretical underpinnings of 
this political émigré movement, and Karsavin’s changing attitude towards 
this ideology. Here, however, continuing our biographical investigations, we 
come face to face again with those same unpleasant aspects of Russian exilic 
life, at least among the intelligentsia: the deeply factionalized nature of its 
existence, the mutual intolerance, the viciousness of the personal attacks, and 
the utter conviction of one’s own righteousness and the evil wrong- 
headedness of alternative ways of seeing matters. At the very same time that 
Karsavin was finishing off his work on the metaphysics of Christianity, 
certain developments were occurring among the founders of the Eurasian 
movement that would lead to Karsavin’s gradual inclusion among its leading 
figures.'** But the leaders’ shifting attitudes about their fundamental goals 
once again turned into personal recrimination, so that even before the venture 
had started for Karsavin it was doomed to be another painful episode in his 
exilic life. 

One of its founders, George Florovsky, had expressed his disagree- 
ment with the movement’s aims. Nicolai Trubetskoy and Petr Savitsky began 
to search for a replacement, who might add to its prestige and popularity. 
Suvchinsky, who by this time had become close to Karsavin, was another 
founder-member of the movement, and at first he took the initiative of trying 
to involve the Hegelian philosopher, Ivan II’in, in their endeavor. I]’in had 
actually expressed an interest in certain of the movement’s goals. However, 


'8 In the following account of relations between the founders of 


Eurasianism and Karsavin’s involvement with them, I draw on Sobolev (2008b). 
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he had his own quite clearly stated philosophical and political principles, 
generally of a right-wing and conservative-monarchist orientation. 
Eurasianism was broad enough to encompass both left and right (which was 
partly its problem), but before long Il’in began to express the idea that 
Suvchinsky was a Trotskyite—by which émigré hyperbole, he probably 
meant no more than that he was somewhat left of II’in’s own views. 

Naturally, given their growing friendship, Suvchinsky approached 
Karsavin, and within a year and a half Karsavin found himself at the centre of 
a revamped Eurasianism, even moving to the Paris suburb of Clamart for the 
purpose of taking part in, and to a great extent leading, its activities. 
However, Suvchinsky’s endorsement of Karsavin was not universal: 
Trubetskoy had been keener on []’in’s candidature. He likewise took II’in’s 
opinions of Karsavin with corresponding seriousness. And as far as II’in was 
concerned Karsavin was a dangerously ambigious, “carnivalistic” thinker 
who blurred distinctions between right and wrong, revelling in trampling 
accepted ethical norms, and enjoying picturesque juxtapositions of moral 
opposites. These strong opinions were based on a reading of only one of 
Karsavin’s works, the “Dialogues” (Karsavin, 1994j [1921; 1922]). No doubt 
they were spiced up with dollops of rumor and attrition deriving from the 
Skrzhinskaya/Noctes scandal. And somewhere, deep down, they do of course 
have some basis in the “antinomian,” all-embracing strain that permeates 
Karsavin’s work, his desire—if we judge this tendency favorably—to enter 
into an empathetic understanding of all angles of a situation or personality. 
Trubetskoy, however, was not favorably inclined to this tendency, especially 
as he was striving to give coherence to a movement that was threatening to 
break apart centrifugally into an antinomian chaos of its own. I]’in’s 
monolithic solidity thus seemed like an attractive weight which might stymie 
such dissolution. 

Trubetskoy and the other Eurasianists had already defined them- 
selves against the Sophia Brotherhood that had been founded in Prerov. Thus 
there was a certain logic in the fact that when Florovsky rejected the 
movement, he started working at the St. Sergius Institute, one of the Sophia 
Brotherhood’s main organs of expression. As we saw, II’in and Karsavin had 
been side-lined by the Brotherhood, and thus were potential Eurasian recruits. 
However, Trubetskoy should perhaps not have been surprised that II’in did 
not stop at attacks on the carnivalistic Karsavin but moved on to Suvchinsky 
and other Eurasianists: after all, the principle that one’s enemies’ enemies are 
friends is a rather weak form of alliance. And so, Trubetskoy reluctantly 
reconciled himself to welcoming Karsavin into the movement. But, as he 
wrote to Suvchinsky on 29 April 1924, he still worried that having sniffed 
out the “heretical spirit fof the Sophia brotherhood], if after that we take on 
Karsavin, we will attract a completely justified reproach to ourselves: after 
all, Karsavin’s spirit is far worse!” Trubetskoy continued, “Whatever he 
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might give us, he still has a completely deserved reputation and label, neatly 
pinned to him by L.A. I’in. .. . [ cannot rid myself of the repellent impression 
that Karsavin makes on me” (cited in Sobolev, 2008a, 193). 

For a while he concealed his misgivings and Suvchinsky’s en- 
dorsement prevailed; but even so, Trubetskoy insisted in a subsequent letter 
that Karsavin must not be allowed too close to what he called the 
“ideological laboratory, to the kitchen itself” (ibid., 194). And even after 
Karsavin began writing Eurasian essays, Trubetskoy still could not shake off 
this “impression”—and indeed it became even more morose as essential 
differences in their worldviews emerged. Finally, looking back on Karsavin’s 
involvement, he would write to Savitsky that 


Karsavin’s [Clamart] seminar was a den of iniquity and not 
a scientific-ideological institute. ... At one time, as you 
will recall, I proposed simply to hand over the name of 
“Eurasian” to the Clamartians and to go on ourselves under 
another name. ... A new name would have given us the 
chance to attract to the work of our ideological-scientific 
academy ... new and valuable forces. But you can’t bring 
the past back, and now it is too late. (Letter of 17 
November 1935, cited in ibid., 190-191) 


This brief account of the personal aspect of Karsavin’s Berlin and 
then Parisian life is probably sufficient to give an idea of why Karsavin 
ended up in Lithuania. Breaking eggs in other people’s “ideological kitchens” 
was a thankless business, and indeed Karsavin’s whole philosophy was not 
much given to seeing politics, or any human endeavor, as a scientific 
laboratory—as Trubetskoy rather naively did. 

Still, all personal details aside, the student of Karsavin’s life and 
thought is faced by an interesting question: how could it have come about 
that Karsavin, the historian of Western culture who had put so much of his 
heart into exploring Western religiosity, have come to occupy centre-position 
in a movement whose very name was predicated on recommending an 
Asiatic destiny for Russia? And, what is more, how could this religious 
thinker—who after his expulsion had even expressed some monarchist 
sentiments himself—have reshaped the movement towards a leftism that 
actually, under his guidance, sought a rapprochement with the Soviet Union? 
Trubetzskoy, Il’in, even the gentle and eirenic Frank, had all expressed 
dismay in this regard—what is a genuine admirer of Karsavin, keen to look 
behind the screen in all cases for justifying circumstances and motivations, to 
make of all this? 

Fortunately, there are enough works in these years to retrace 
Karsavin’s steps along what we might provocatively call the “path from 
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Orthodox monarchist to pro-Soviet Eurasianist.” While of course such a label 
is an exaggeration that ignores all-important qualifications, it does helpfully 
point to the existence of a very real (two-way) highway that crosses through 
the realm of the Russian Idea. This is the process whereby the philosophy of 
all-unity translates into political absolutism: for the Slavophiles and even the 
“liberal” Soloviev, this led to theocracy. Even a thinker like Berdyaev, whose 
own brand of the Russian Idea was self-consciously more individualistic and 
hostile to any form of collectivism, suffered his own “Soviet temptation” in 
1945, when the Soviet victory persuaded him that much in Soviet reality was 
an expression of true Russianness. And on the reverse path, the phenomenon 
of former Communists since 1991 embracing a nationalist Russian 
Orthodoxy reveals that left and right can seemingly be generated by the same 
underlying thirst for political and social “all-unity,” or totality.'°° In some 
ways, this is a variation on the theme of left and right Hegelianism, although 
it would be wrong to reduce it entirely to that. In fact, Karsavin’s own case 
allows us to avoid reductionism and to explore in some detail the subtle links 
between a totalistic metaphysics and what might pejoratively (and in 
Karsavin’s case unfairly) be called a totalitarian politics. 

However, before we can turn to a fair and objective treatment of 
Karsavin’s Eurasian involvement, we will have to catch up a little in other 
departments. In the previous chapters, we have focused on his metaphysics. 
In doing so, we neglected Karsavin’s extremely important 1923 book, The 
Philosophy of History (PH). This is just as long in volume and just as 
significant—in different ways—as On First Principles. To understand 
Karsavin’s social and political thought, in fact, it is more important. In this 
respect, the work is doubly interesting. Firstly, it makes explicit and finally 
brings to maturity some of the philosophical assumptions sketched in passing 
in FMR, and it does so by drawing on the metaphysics worked out in the 
essays. Next, the philosophy of history sketched there would provide much of 
the theoretical ballast for Karsavin’s Eurasian views. However, the step from 
PH to Eurasianism would still be hard to explain without recourse to some 
other essays. This is because Karsavin’s comments about Russian history and 
destiny in PH are rather secondary; the focus is, as usual, on Europe.'”” This 
lacuna is best filled by two 1923 essays: “On the Essence of Orthodoxy” and 
“The East, the West and the Russian Idea.” An even more significant clue as 
to how the seemingly Eurocentric Karsavin could have “turned Eurasian” is 


' There is also the case of Fr. Pavel Florensky, a dedicated monarchist 


before 1917, and after the Revolution an admirer of much in the Soviet system. Views 
differ regarding just how far this admiration of the Soviet Union went. 

° If one reads PH in tandem with Giordano Bruno, and “Joseph de 
Maistre,” a fairly full picture of Karsavin’s understanding of European historical 
development can be gained. See next section. 
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found in another essay of this year, “Europe and Eurasia” (Karsavin, 1923b), 
which is a review—partly critical and partly approving—of the first two 
foundational anthologies of the Eurasian movement. 

Once these essays have been examined in the context of general 
developments in émigré politics, the paradox sketched so baldly above will 
come to seem less striking. This is true not just of “pre-Eurasian” and 
Eurasian Karsavin, but also of “post-Eurasian” Karsavin. Probably 
Karsavin’s most well-known work, considered to be the most mature 
statement of his philosophy, is On Personhood. Those interested in phi- 
losophy and theology tend to treat it as unconnected with his political 
involvement.'’' However, as we will see, while it is possible to approach it in 
this way, in chronology and conception, it is closely tied to Karsavin’s 
Eurasian phase, and can be considered post-Eurasian only at the risk of 
artificially segregating aspects of the thinker’s development. The most 
striking confirmation of this is the fact that the term “symphonic personality” 
first begins to be used systematically and frequently in that work. This term 
was in fact first coined by the Eurasians and was their signature term, having 
manifold political and philosophical significance for them.'” It is true that 
Karsavin smuggles into his own use of the term much that was unique to his 
earlier neo-Cusan metaphysics, and he develops it in his own particular 
direction. Nonetheless, the Eurasian overtones are there, and this is 
important, given that for some—especially those who know his philosophy 
only in passing—Karsavin’s thought is associated precisely with this 
mysterious notion of “symphonic” persons. The present chapter will thus also 
lay the grounds for the fuller examination of Karsavin’s mature philosophy 
that will be taken up in the next two chapters. 


2. The Philosophy of History (14921-1923) 


According to a recent researcher, Karsavin’s philosophy of history 
(2007 [1923]) is the most sophisticated of all the historiosophical theories 
worked out by Russian religious philosophers.” This should not be 
surprising, given what we have seen of Karsavin’s developing metaphysics, 
and given too (as the same researcher also notes), the fact that he was both 


sl E.g., Y. Melikh’s philosophical study of Karsavin’s personalism makes 


no reference to Karsavin’s Eurasian involvement; see Melikh (2003). 

172 : P . = : Pare 

For a discussion of how Karsavin used the term “symphonic personality 

and how other Eurasians used it, as well as for an insight into how one Russian 
thinker today conceives of the relavance of Eurasian ideology for contemporary 
Russia, see Kolesnichenko (2008). 

'3 See Zheltikova (n.d.). Her survey of Russian philosophers of history 
includes Khomiakov, Danilevsky, Leontiev, Soloviev and Frank. 
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historian and philosopher. While many of the underlying assumptions 
Karsavin brings to the philosophy of history are not completely novel for the 
European or Russian context, the way they are shaped by this theoretical 
apparatus gives them a new depths and richness. The reverse is also true: of 
all his works, perhaps PH is the most accessible and engaging due to the fact 
that this metaphysics is enlivened by concrete examples from history and 
sociology. In this work, finally, Karsavin the historian and Karsavin the 
philosopher meet fully—-a meeting which had on the cards since FMR. 

For present purposes, we can summarize Karsavin’s main theoret- 
ical assumptions quite briefly, before moving on to seeing how he “applies” 
them to historical data. FMR’s conception of historical investigation as 
pertaining to a social-psychic collective “average person” has been updated 
with the theoretical formalism of the essays. Now Karsavin conceives of a 
hierarchy of such average persons, or “symphonic persons,” and the relation 
between higher and lower symphonic persons, as well as between symphonic 
persons and individuals and their qualities, is also explored.’ A crucial 
question, which lies at the heart of Karsavin’s whole theory of history, and of 
his philosophy in general, is also the relationship between the all-unity of the 
one created symphonic person (sometimes called Adam Kadmon) and the 
Absolute. Again, this is framed as the relationship between God and man as 
expressed in Christ, the Godman, an individual moment of created person- 
hood who contains the fullness of the absolute. 

Much of this was dormant in FMR: however, aside from greater 
theoretical precision, PH introduces a dimension deliberately ignored in the 
1915 work: an exploration of dynamic as opposed to static history, or 
historical development. (MR was a snapshot of one epoch’s mentality, and 
the critical reader (such as Greyvs) was left with questions as to how this 
mentality arose, and how it related to the past and future. Karsavin had 
sketched some answers in his less academic work of 1918, The Culture of the 


'4 Th what follows, I am guilty of using the term “symphonic persons” 


anachronistically. In PH Karsavin does not yet use this term, which he adopted from 
the Eurasians. In PH, he refers to the contracted realization of the Absolute, collective 
humanity, Adam Kadmon, or all-one humanity, i.e., he uses Cusan or Solovievian 
terms. The closest term to “symphonic person” in PH is “lower personalities,” “higher 
personalities” and “individualities,” which are (almost) functionally equivalent to 
what he will call “symphonic personalities” in works from 1926-1927 onwards, 
including On Personhood. In the present exposition, | use the term “symphonic 
person” as a loose and convenient shorthand for these expressions. It is important to 
keep this in mind, if an accurate picture of Karsavin’s development is to be 
maintained. The reader will see in ch. 5 how Karsavin would use the actual term 
“symphonic person” in his 1928 work On Personhood. There he gives it a new 
technical definition, distinguishing “symphonic” from “social” persons. 
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Middle Ages (1995 [1918]; abbreviated CMA), showing that he had begun to 
think about this then, but the concern there was not philosophical. In PH, a 
more theoretical reflection of historical development is offered. To a certain 
extent, however, the balance of PH is not perfect either: sometimes 
metaphysics eclipses detailed analysis of periods and their representative 
figures. Thus in the following exposition, it will be useful to draw on CMA, 
as well as on Giordano Bruno and “Joseph de Maistre.” The latter two works 
take Bruno and de Maistre to be representative figures of their epochs, 
“average” men in the thoroughly un-average way that Karsavin intended by 
this term, of the Renaissance and Enlightenment respectively. Reading all 
these works in tandem, we can extrapolate Karsavin’s understanding of 
European history from the eleventh century until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. |” 


A. Human history: an evolving hierarchical-and-equal tree of personhood 


As in the essays, Karsavin resorts to quasi-Cusan formalisms to 
illustrate his understanding of human ali-unity and symphonic persons. He 
offers a particularly revealing formalism towards the end of PH, where he 
envisions higher persons being explicated in their moments. The formalism 
can best be represented as a tree-graph (Diagram 5a), and referred to in what 
follows to give visual support to sometimes abstract verbal descriptions. '”° 
(Diagram 5b shows the origin of Diagram Sa in its creation “out of nothing” 
through the Logos). 

The terminal nodes (m-i, etc.) are individuals, which belong to one 
or more higher symphonic personhoods, which are themselves expressions of 
still higher persons, all of them culminating in the root-node, P’—humanity 
itself. The intermediate persons are entities of increasing generality, such as 
family-tribe-clan, or in more modern times, family-class-ethnicity- 
nationality-nation-national confederation. (These examples, obviously, are 
not exhaustive). 

Remaining with this graphic representation (specifically 5a), we can 
see the problems and answers raised by such a conception of humanity. 
Firstly, as Karsavin tirelessly emphasized against his critics, the symphonic 


5 In ch. 6, we will supplement the present account by looking at how 


Karsavin’s history of late Roman and early medieval history given in the first volume 
of his History of European Culture, written nearly a decade later. While it would be 
desirable to the same for later epochs, only the first volume of the History has been 
translated into Russian (Karsavin, 2003c); the other four are still untranslated from the 
Lithuanian. See ch. 6. 

18 Karsavin’s formalism is not a graph, but can be represented in this way 
with no loss of faithfulness to the original formalism in Karsavin (PH, 485). 
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persons do not and cannot exist apart from their embodiment in individuals: 
without individual moments (m-i, etc.) higher P’s are not realized. Thus 
individuals are not determined by their collective belonging, for their 
collectives need them—indeed are them—too. However, in order for the 
symphonic person to be not simply the sum of its individuals, and in order for 
the individuals not merely to be determined by their collectives, there must 
be a balance between the relationships of hierarchicality and the equality—a 
point we will return to shortly. 


m-ili m-iv) m-v.sm-vi m-vil.... 


Diagram 5a. Part of X’-tree showing collective person individuation 


Humanity’s historical task, as a symphonic person, is to explicate 
the full richness inherent in it: that is, P’ should unfold into as many lower 
P’s and m’s as possible. Humanity thereby explicates the “compressed all- 
unity” which is a reflection of God’s (more precisely, the Logos’) all-unity. 
As we saw in our examination of On First Principles, this explication is 
achieved perfectly by the Logos in a supra-pan-temporal manner; this insight, 
though less explicitly stated, is found in PH: “In created compressed all-unity 
there is detectable and definable the most undiminished portion [of being], 
which is actually historical being. Actual-historical being is humanity, 
temporally developing (becoming and dying) from non-being to its perfected 
being (the ideal) on the basis of its compressed all-unity.” That is, the world 
is not yet an “all-in-all,” whereby each moment fully shows forth every other 
moment; rather—and this reiterates the essays—each moment is primarily 
itself, and only dimly and potentially other moments; the historical process 
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therefore consists of the inter-absorption by all moments of each other—the 
higher by the lower and vice versa, and the equal by the equal, thus fully 
activating each moment’s as yet potential being of the other. Only in this way 
can the tree of humanity move from imperfection to perfection, by exploiting 
what is inherent in it. History is the building up of this tree from nothingness 
(as shown in Diagram 5b), through incomplete being, to full being—a being 
which is beyond its previous stages of being and non-being. A 


noetic cosmos 


humanity (Adam Kadmon) 


Diagram 5b. The origin of the tree. The tree of humanity in Diagram 5a recapitulates 
the logoid content of the noetic cosmos as reflected beyond God in God’s self- 
negation. See Diagram 4 at the end of Chapter Three and Diagrams 8 and 9 in Chapter 
Five for fuller explanation. The root node in Diagram Sa is thus the recipient of 
potentially infinite content; to realize that content the mediation of the divine-human 
Logos is needed. 


This brings us back to the question of the hierarchical versus the 
equal. A symphonic person is the sum of its moments. But perfection 
demands that a moment actually contain its symphonic personhood fully, or 
that it be its symphonic personhood. This is, in fact, possible where P only 
unfolds as one m: <P,m>. P is m and m is P, a dual-unity, and neither 
determines the other, each needs and is the other. Hierarchicality and equality 
are reconciled. But where P terminates in more than one m, P is defined as 
the sum of all m’s, and is thus of a different order to m. P is not real without 
all m’s, and each m is not fully P. The only way for “equality-with- 
hierarchicality” to obtain, then, is if P can “rewrite” as m-l, m-2, m-n 
uniquely and sequentially, while at the same time all other m’s become 


'” The reader is referred to the discussion and diagrams in ch. 5 for more 


detail on this. 
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invisible. To depart slightly from formal language, Karsavin is saying that all 
m’s must temporarily “die” in order for there to be equality for every other 
m, and for each m not to be determined by P.'% 

Perfection is achieved when the whole tree of humanity both “is and 
is not.” Again, this by now familiar state of affairs can be illustrated as 
follows. If a live pairwise relationship between (P,m) is represented by a 
dotted line (as in Diagram 5a), we will see this dotted line passing through 
the tree sequentially. But to get the aspect of all-time, we must add an extra 
dimension to our imagination to get the paradoxical situation whereby each 
connection both is and is not dotted and the whole tree is both a hierarchy 
and an equality. If we invoke the other favorite Cusan “formalism” of 
Karsavin, that of the identity of infinite velocity with stasis, we can imagine 
some pan-temporal, trans-empirical dimension in which all of the “possibility 
states” of “dotted” and all of the “states” of “unbroken” co-exist. 

Again, however, even once this pan-temporal dimension has been 
reached, it will still have a past, a history—and so differ from the perfection 
of the Godman, in whom such perfection is a given that constantly co-exists 
with perfectation. Indeed, the givenness of the Godman’s perfection, the 
intersection of all-time and time, eternity and history, is what gives the 
infinity of history its centre and orientation and points to humanity’s task as 
an activation of its potential. 


B. History as reality and redemptive science 


None of this is really new, and has been seen in the essays and in On 
First Principles.'” But in PH, Karsavin pays attention to what this means for 
the science of history. The word “history,” Karsavin points out, refers to two 
things: history as reality, that which the historian studies, and history as 
discipline or knowledge, that which the historian practices and comes to 
know. For Karsavin, the two in fact are one.'®° In “On Freedom,” Karsavin 
depicted the Bergsonian degrees of all-unity of the individual consciousness, 
in which a limited number of experiences are kept within the self’s “attention 
span.” There he argued that the past, which escapes that span, can be shown 
not to have died—its retrieval or recollection by memory proves that it still 
hovers somewhere beyond the conscious self’s partial time, and that this 


'8 This adds graphic representation to the formula given in “On Freedom”: 


e=a,E=bbuta#b. 

' On First Principles was published two years later than PH, but much of 
it was conceived and written simultaneously with PH. 

” Again, this is part of his epistemology, developed in the essays, and later 
in On Personhood. 
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fuller time, or all-time, is part of the I’s larger dimension, for otherwise the 
past of memory would be an unclaimed past, and the continuity felt by the 
self towards its memories would be inexplicable. 

Karsavin makes a similar argument with regard to his description of 
the human historian’s encounter with the human past. The past does not die; 
it is more the case that cultures or civilizations cease to be instantiated by 
their original individuals. Part of the culture ceases to exist materially 
therefore; the rest of it continues to exist in all-time. The historian from the 
future who encounters the material relics of a past civilization—gravestones, 
buildings, yellowed manuscripts—reconstructs the non-material aspect of 
that civilization (as one might deduce a person’s character from one gesture), 
which, of course, still exists in the memory of the symphonic personhood of 
humanity, in all-time. The historian brings the past into his own time, and he 
himself becomes immersed in the past—and will usually choose that past 
which speaks to his present. Thus the disjunction of past and present are 
overcome by the historian. Or rather, potential aspects of the past which were 
not fully realized in the past can be realized in their new context in the 
present. In other words, the historian helps the perfection of human all-unity 
by allowing the moments of the past to be enriched by the present, and the 
present to be enriched by the past. 

it is only because the past and present share an underlying unity that 
the historian can cognize the past at all. Furthermore, there is the question of 
meaning in this task of the historian. One aspect of the tree of history that is 
obscured by Diagram Sa is its infinity. That is, we have chosen a random root 
node, P”, and random terminal nodes, m-i, etc. Karsavin deals with this 
problem more in On Personhood, so we will not comment in detail on this. 
However, again, the point is that if history is not to be a bad infinity, a mullti- 
centered and so centerless universe, '*' there must be a “finite infinity,” i.e., 
an infinity which despite its lack of beginning or end (root or terminal node), 
is nonetheless squared or containable. '*” Again, this lead to Christ, who 
shows that the fullness of humanity lies in its unity with the fullness of the 
divine Word, so that the key to reading history and making connections 
between past and present lies through Him. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the long—and otherwise meaningless— 
march of centuries is oriented by Karsavin around the axis, or what he calls 
the apogee, of Christ, and cultures, whether they pre-date or post-date Christ, 


‘8! The language of course goes back to Bruno, whose philosophical 


discussions were a great influence on Karsavin, as we saw in ch. 2. Below, we will 
return to Bruno and see how Karsavin views early modernity through him. 

182 Of course, we have encountered this concept in Karsavin’s later On First 
Principles. He builds on this in On Personhood. 
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will have their potentiality activated only by contact with Christ. The apogee 
of humanity is that individual moment of symphonic humanity which already 
fully is the terminal, or apogetic, node which already contains, or actualizes, 
the whole tree as it potentially existed in the root node.'® It is thus the most 
representative moment of the tree, showing the perfection from which 
humanity springs and to which, in moments other than the apogee, it is still 
moving. Again, behind this lies the Cusan concept of Christ as the absolute- 
and-contracted maximum. 

Thus truly “scientific” history is Christian history, for the past gains 
meaning only if its full potential is realized, and it is realized only as it is 
related to Christ. The vast array of non-Christian cultures and civilizations is 
on the path to perfection, and their perfection can be activated by their 
descendants who have come to know the Christian truth. In Karsavin’s 
words: in the inextricable continuity of history, “pre-Christian cultures can 
co-exist with Christian ones. And among those which have ‘died’ there are 
cultures that relive themselves in it, just as not yet born Christian confessions 
‘lie dormant’ in now existing cultures.” In going back to the past through our 
cognitive embrace of it we, the Christian future, read out of the past a 
potential that until us was only dormant in it, live it ourselves, and uncover 
“the Church” in the unchristian past. In this way, history—as reality and form 
of knowledge—is the process of the absorption of the non-human world into 
humanity, and of humanity into God through Christ. It is, put differently, the 
“churching,” or “ecclesiazation” of the world. 


C. The uniqueness of civilizations: early “Euro-skepticism” 


This might seem to patronize the non-Christian world and the non- 
Christian past, forcibly and retrospectively, as it were, baptizing all heterodox 
cultures. In PH, this objection is less threatening, because Karsavin deals in 
the main with European culture, and the Christianized pagan past he refers to 
is the heritage of Plato and Plotinus, whose real meaning had long been 
argued to be Christian by those who transmitted their works. The objection 
would take on more urgency when he became involved in the Eurasian 
movement, for there the relationship between meaning-giving Christian 
culture, a Christian government, and the non-Christian (Islamic, Buddhist 
and shamanist) peoples and cultures who were to live in a Eurasian 
commonwealth was a live issue for Eurasian theoreticians. 


'85 K arsavin reiterates the point made in discussing the problem of the first 
ancestor that there is no first or last node; furthermore, the apogee of the system for 
empirical humanity is not necessarily birth or death. A newborn infant is not the peak 
of that being’s life, nor is its death: instead it can reach its peak at any time between 
birth and death. 
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Nonetheless, even though it was several years before Karsavin 
would pin his colors to the Eurasian mast, the Eurasian ideology was fed by 
the same sources as inspired Karsavin, so that PH already shares some 
common themes with the cultural-political work of Nicolai Trubetskoy, its 
founder—and anticipates proposed solutions to this objection.'** Like 
Trubetskoy, Karsavin wishes to formulate a theory of history that is not 
naively “progressivist.”'* The bugbear of historical progressivism was, 
obviously enough, the Marxist theory of dialectical materialism, against 
which both Trubetskoy and Karsavin polemicized, and which had its own 
(anti-colonialist and so forth) vision of non-European history. The other 
theory against which Karsavin pits his own is what he calls the naive cause- 
and-effect model of history practiced by the positivists, with whom, as we 
saw in Chapter One, Karsavin had long been in disagreement. 

The rhetoric is not quite as sharp as it would be in his Eurasian 
phase, but his new development- rather than law-based, Christian rather than 
positivistic, historical theory is also intended to escape the Eurocentrism that 
the Eurasians were arguing against. Marxism, positivism and for that matter 
Hegelianism, all construed history as a march of progress towards a higher 
humanity, so far exemplified in Europe. As such, even _ traditional 
historiography divided European history into conventional, “ascending” 
periods: ancient, medieval, renaissance, early modern, modern. Karsavin’s 
and the Eurasians’ reaction against this periodization was (somewhat 
paradoxically as far as the Eurasians were concerned) partly a general post- 
World War One European phenemenon: Oswald Spengler’s The Decline of 
Europe captured the spirit of the age with its argument that it was wrong to 
measure non-European civilizations against a European standard, for they 
had their own unique attributes, and that the idea of inevitable progress was 
undermined by Europe’s own decline. 

However, it would be hasty to exaggerate the influence of Spengler; 
it was more that Spengler was received enthusiastically by Russian émigré 
thinkers, as he confirmed what their own tradition had long been telling them. 
In particular, two influential Slavophile thinkers of the nineteenth century, 
Nicolai Danilevsky and Konstantin Leontiev, had popularized “Spenglerian” 
ideas more than half a century before Spengler and the First World War. 
Trubetskoy himself wrote that most of his Eurasian ideas had been conceived 
before 1914, and the echoes of the two men are clearly audible in his 1921 
Eurasianism. Danilevsky’s ideas in particular seem to have had a direct or 


'8* We looked briefly at Nicolai Trubetskoy in ch. 1, and in passing in this 


chapter; we will look at his actual philosophy in more detail later in this chapter. 
'85 Soloviev too formulated an anti-progressivist theory of history that was 
influential on his heirs. See Losev (2009) and Zheltikova (1999). 
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indirect (“general Slavophile”) influence on Karsavin, given the congruities 
that will shortly emerge. 

In Russia and Europe, Danilevsky had written explicitly of the 
decline of European culture (Danilevsky, 2011; originally published 1869). 
He avoided the term “humanity,” seeing it as synonymous with the European 
idea of civilization, and preferred the term all-humanity. The latter was not 
conceivable outside its concrete cultural instantiations, of which there were 
twelve equally legitimate types, which, however share nothing in common 
and cannot mix.'*° Each has its own values and its own manner of self- 
realization, and each follows its own trajectory of birth-flourishing-death, to 
follow which in accordance with the guiding spirit of each civilization is the 
goal of history. Clearly, Danilevsky was arguing against Hegel’s and Kant’s 
scheme of history in which oriental and ancient cultures are predecessors of 
the universal European culture, provoked into response by those Western 
European theorists who included Russia itself in the less developed 
civilizations. 

Two elements of Danilevsky’s theory find a strong response in PH. 
Firstly, Karsavin shares the belief that different cultures, and even our own 
cultural past, are unique and must be understood on their own terms, rather 
than being shoe-horned into reductive periodization. To an extent, FMR 
exemplifies this view: it approaches the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as a 
static mental slice with its own integrity, not trying to see it as a mere 
precursor to something more modern, or more sophisticated. Secondly, 
Karsavin expounds his own related belief that civilizations are organic rather 
than mechanical: each follows a trajectory of birth-differentiation-death (the 
details will be added shortly), in which its own unique features play out quite 
independently of other cultures, even if the developing culture borrows from 
or even is invaded by others. However, while Danilevsky believes that the 
term “humanity” is a mere convention when applied to these radically 
differing and self-oriented cultures, Karsavin’s Christian philosophy views 
them as potentially and indeed necessarily permeable, even if the interaction 
happens more mystically through the depths of time. 

The uniqueness and organic integrity of cultures and epochs is given 
by Karsavin’s understanding of history as the unfolding of the tree of all- 
humanity. This unfolding is a mirror image of the unfolding of the tri-une 
God, whose image man is. In PH Karsavin does not give the rich detail that 
he was working out in On First Principles, where his concern was more 
theological and epistemological. However, he had of course begun to work 
out this picture of tri-une “differentiation” of the Godhead in Noctes, written 


'8 The types: Egyptian, Chinese, Assyro-Babylonian-Phoenician, Jewish, 


Greek, Roman, Arabic, Germano-Roman, Mexican, Peruvian, Slavic. 
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at almost the same time as PH, and the notion of an indeterminate pleroma 
which cognizes itself through self-determination was seen in the essays too. 
In PH, this theory of self-differentiation provides the framework for 
understanding the dynamic aspects of cultures. Cultures are now conceived 
as symphonic persons who are created by God out of nothing as 
indeterminate unities. They then differentiate maximally into their sub- 
persons; finally they collapse—there being no immediate self-restoration, as 
in God, that being the task of future cultures and of humanity as a whole. 

Thus Karsavin conceives of a new culture as a dense point of 
potentiality emerging out of nothing. We gave graphic expression to this 
conception in Diagrams 5a and 5b. However, the neatness of the static graphs 
underemphasizes the dynamic aspect of this process, for the graphs first of all 
have to “grow,” or be built up. While more or less well-formed tree-graphs 
do emerge eventually, it would be better to conceive of their nodes as 
emerging like random points on a screen, and then branching out towards 
each other and becoming entangled. This better captures the newness, and 
non-localized aspect of the nodes, and their creativity: a tree can be “grown” 
in many ways, and each emergent node strives as best as it can to implement 
the noetic potentiality contained in it. Such a picture should help to correct 
the impression that Karsavin assumes too formal a picture of historical and 
individual development. 

Bearing this in mind, the stages as named by Karsavin are as in 
Diagram 6. Shortly after giving this schema, Karsavin illustrates it with an 
application to the development of the culture of the Middle Ages; however 
we will consider this and other illustrations after we have made some more 
general comments about the theory of development. 


Stages of historical development: 


1. potential all-unity (embryonic transition from 
non-being to being; creation) 


2. incipient-differentiated, supra-organic, all-unity 


3. organic unity (passes into systematic all-unity) 


4. collapse, death 


Diagram 6. Karsavin’s model of historical development 


The theory, firstly, insists that new cultures cannot be derived by 
conceiving of them as a fusion of antecedent cultures. Such a derivational 
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approach is usually crudely causal, conceiving of human creativity as a sum 
of external forces in mechanical combination. It is blind to the arising of the 
new, which can only be understood from within, and is overlooked by 
historians who try to detect the “influence” of one society on the formation of 
another. It is all the more prominent when historians try to deduce the shape 
of society from natural, physical factors—claiming, for example, that Greek 
proximity to the sea shaped their questing diasporic culture, or that the 
Russian steppe is reflected in the expansiveness of the Russian soul. Again, 
this Danilevskian sensitivity to the integrity of cultures is a larger-scale 
version of the picture of human freedom given in “On Freedom.” This 
emphasis on the newness of culture confirms our interpretation of Karsavin’s 
“culture-graphs” as emergent and creative. A thinker like Berdyaev—striving 
to give expression to just this vigorous aspect of human culture—insisted that 
human creativity arises from the Nothing, or Boehmian Urgrund, which is 
unknowable even to God himself. He feared that if human potential] was said 
to be tracable in some sense to God’s being, or /ogoi, it was somehow 
determined and compromised in its freedom. Of course, such a doctine 
compromises the doctrine of God’s omniscience, and it seems unnecessary if 
one remembers—as Karsavins demonstrates here—that the reflected “finite 
infinity” of the Logos is itself an overcoming of nothing in a live and creative 
process of self-development. '*” 

The model given in PH is, of course, the model given for the 
individual in “On Freedom,” merely on a collective scale; and this is not 
accidental, for as the term “symphonic person” suggests, Karsavin conceives 
of cultures precisely as organic persons, who contain that expanding and 
contracting richness, or all-unity, of moments he had depicted in OF. Society, 
likewise, has an internal logic, which although collective is personal in 
nature, and follows the continuous development characteristic of personhood. 
Even the sudden irruption of one society into the history of another, such as 
the Spanish invasion of the Incas, should not obscure the inner logic of the 
invaded society: the Incas were declining anyway. From the deep per- 
spective, the one internal to their own culture, their precipitated decline after 
the appearance of the Spaniards must continue to be understood as con- 
tinuous with their previous development.'*® As regards the Greek and 
Russian character: while geography is important, the materialist-causal 
explanation can easily get things the wrong way around. It is just as plausible 


187 See Berdyaev (1972; 1989; 1991). See the discussion in ch. 7 concerning 


Berdyaev’s critique of the theory of symphonic personalities, and Y. Melikh’s critique 
of Berdyaev’s critique. 

88 But again, contra Foustel de Coulange, Karsavin has room in his theory 
for discontinuity. 
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that the proto-Greek and -Russian stopped on his wanderings in a landscape 
that suited the internal character of their cultures. 

Karsavin develops this theme at some length in his exposition of 
Medieval European culture. The latter appears amid Celtic, Germanic and 
Roman cultures, but is not, as some have imagined, a Greco-Roman “base” 
onto which Germanic elements have been grafted, or some other combination 
about the proportion of whose elements one can argue. (Notice that some 
such theory is assumed in the Enlightenment labeling of the “Middle Ages” 
and “Renaissance”: the intervening deviation from pure classicism is rectified 
by the revival of the Greco-Roman base, with the impure alloy being 
cleansed away). Nor is it empirically possible to pinpoint when it exactly 
arose, for a spiritual entity does not always map neatly onto the empirical 
reality onto which it “lands.” 

Instead, a new culture arises in an environment ex nihilo, and uses 
the elements of the host culture to individuate itself. In so doing, it 
cannibalizes or totally transforms the host culture, molding it in its own 
image. “Thus, European culture, starting to be born in the German people, 
makes it its individualization, but kills in it the other personhood which had 
previously been individualized in that nation.” Or again: “From its very 
beginnings Rome grows through conquests, swallowing and assimilating 
Italians, Greeks, Etruscans. European culture is revealed through the 
assimilation of Celtic, Roman and German populations of Europe, while 
being neither Celtic, nor Roman, nor Germanic” (PH, 235). Again, a culture 
is a type of person—a collective person. (We will examine later how a 
culture is said to arise ex nihilo, and how it “acquires” individuations). 

In PH, Karsavin takes some time not just to state this organic- 
personal theory, but also to defend it against what he called the materialist- 
progressivist theory of culture. His main target, of course, was Marxism, 
which had just lost him his homeland and professional status. However, some 
of his arguments, while initially directed against Marxism, would also be 
turned against the liberal understanding of history, regnant one might say, to 
this day, which is also based on a belief in continual material progress as the 
main motor of history; as such these arguments are perhaps worth 
summarizing. 


D. Against progressivist and determinist theories of history 


Methodologically, Karsavin accused the progressivist framework of 
distorting, or at least, inadequately, understanding given epochs.” For the 


189 : Ls . ws : 
Karsavin’s analysis in some ways updates Soloviev’s critique of 


materialist ideas of progress. See Losev (2009, 104-147). 
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progressivist historian always looks in the preceding period for traits that 
improve in the following period: in so doing, he ignores all those aspects 
which do not conform to this model, and thus distorts the preceding age. 
Even within one age one trait can appear in a more perfect form earlier than 
its manifestation in a less perfect form: this has to be rejected a@ priori by the 
progressivist. Secondly, the materialist view is based on the accumulation of 
traits, i.e., the building up more and more goods. Accumulation is by nature 
quantitative; the quantitative is always material, i.e., discrete, measurable, 
computable. Therefore, the theory of progress always turns out to be 
materialistic, and so artificially narrow. 

Next, being materialistic the theory of progress cannot posit an 
Absolute which is outside the process. Consequently, progress by definition 
assumes movement towards some absolute goal, and yet due to its basic 
quantitative premise also rules out movement towards an absolute. 
Progressivists must also by definition consider their own epoch the 
culmination of history so far—and in this way they devalue and relativize the 
past: those in the past did not experience the blessings of the present, and 
given the materialist premise, can in no other way have access to the 
culmination of history, and in that sense the past dies and is disconnected 
from the present and the stream of progress; not to mention the injustice of 
this constant exclusion of the vast majority of members of the subject of 
history, humanity—a problem for progressivist theories that tout as one of 
the growing goods the increase of justice. 

A further corollary here is that progressivists in the present also 
devalue the present, which will soon be overtaken by the future. But it is the 
usual habit of progressivists to consider their own epoch (especially if it is a 
flourishing optimistic one) the apogee of history. Thus they prefer to dictate 
to their admitted superiors in the future what these descendants must take 
from their own present—such is their self-confidence. But again, this 
assumes that their present contains something of absolute value, which again 
defies the tendency towards relativization of epochs in the progressivist 
theory. If there is no absolute value, our descendants are quite within their 
rights to reject everything in our present, for their values may be 
unrecognizably different. This again raises the question of continuity between 
epochs and the measurement of the postulated upward trajectory of progress. 

Another oddity of the theory of progress, for Karsavin, is its 
assumption that progress is automatic, happening regardless of the wills of 
individuals. The movement towards the end-goal of history, is always 
empirical—due to the materialist assumption—i.e., conceived of as 
culminating within time and space. And yet the mechanical nature of the 
movement towards the end-goal shows how arbitrary is the progressivist 
conception of the relation between mankind and its absolute. According to 
the materialist premise, man and his goal must be conceived dualistically, as 
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two discrete, non-continuous entities—so that question of how the goal acts 
on man, and how if it does so externally, man preserves his freedom, remains 
obscure. (This is obviously a critique of Marxism.) 

These arguments, [ would hazard, have not lost their relevance 
today.'”° However, to engage in a serious evaluation of them would take us 
too far away from the main task, which is to examine in further detail how 
Karsavin actually read European history in terms of these categories. Before 
so doing, one comment is perhaps allowable: Karsavin is essentially 
prioritizing humanity’s quest for meaning, i.e., for the Absolute, as the key to 
understanding history. Given that his own theory envisages a dual-unity of 
body and soul, spirit and matter, personhood and spatiality, it seems that the 
polemic against materialist progressivism was too sharp: the theory gives the 
impression of dismissing all material and technological progress as utterly 
irrelevant to the quest for meaning. This seems excessively dualistic, even in 
terms of the theory itself, and it also ignores the fact that most of humanity 
now identifies much of the search for meaning with cumulative technological 
progress (even if this is evidently unsatisfactory in many ways). Karsavin 
was not one to scorn the crowd, and later we will see that in a somewhat 
ironic way, though also very seriously, he came to appreciate and identify 
with the quest for the material improvement of humanity as advocated by 
both Marxism and liberalism. 


E. Stages in the development of the historical person 


It now remains to see how Karsavin developed the idea of the birth 
of cultures, or symphonic persons, and how he viewed European history as 
the theo-anthropic development of humanity. 

Before illustrating the four stages given in Diagram 6 on the mass- 
historical scale, it might be useful to recount how Karsavin saw these on a 
lesser scale, i.e., for a lesser symphonic person, such as the family (PH, 188- 
189). The parallel will be illuminating. 

Stage 1 of the family is when the spiritual-physical unity of the 
spouses is founded; the ideology of the family is set out, its character, its 
economic being and way of life. Stage 2 is when children are born and raised, 
each individualizing in its own way the initial unity and thus making explicit 


aie contemporary thinker who has made powerful arguments urging 


caution regarding “progress” is Zygmund Bauman. In one talk (Bauman, 2005), he 
refers to the two lorries that visit a factory: one delivers products to retailers, and 
generally makes it into the productivity statistics of the economists; the other removes 
waste products, and is generally ignored. This unprogressive underbelly of 
progressive which can cancel linear, material progress out using its own units is very 
much in keeping with Karsavin’s critique. 
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the potential richness and diversity of the collective personality. Stage 3 is 
the period of transition of the family into the race, when new families arise in 
it due to the influx of new individuals. Stage 4 comes with the death of the 
father and mother who founded the family, but is often prolonged in the 
replacement of them by other elders. This is the death of the family qua 
family, for it has now become a spiritual entity and “lost the real-biological 
basis of its hierarchical construction.” Hence we move from the family as an 
unrealized potential of two individuals and their unborn descendants to an 
extended entity whose inner connection has become merely formal, rather 
than concrete and specific. 

Given that the mapping of all-unity on the empirical world is 
realized identically for all personhoods,’”' the development of larger person- 
hoods in time will follow a similar structure, though with distortions due to 
empirical reality and the historians’ limited perception of that reality. Thus 
we can next turn to Karsavin’s vision of the development of Europe in these 
terms. 

The first stage for Western medieval history (as we can deduce from 
scattered passages in PH as well as in CMA'”) can be seen in the centuries 
between the collapse of Rome in the fifth century and before the tenth 
through thirteenth centuries. This was the period of the emergence of high 
Romano-Germanic Christian culture in which several streams run: Irish- 
Scottish monasticism, which is still very much the preserve of individual 
ascetics who are as yet outside the remit of the Pope; Isadore of Seville and 
the Venerable Bede, who absorb and rework Eastern Christianity; a papacy 
which yet has to contend with the undisputed power of the emperor in 
Constantinople, and so—while already formulating its conception of itself as 
the City of God on earth—lives by a different reality. In other words, all 
these streams are the preserve of a few “nuclear” centers of cultural activity 
and have yet to be propagated over a wide swathe of the population; thus 
their potential diversity and variety of expression, and indeed their inherent 
contradictions, have not been disclosed yet. However, towards the end of this 
period, these streams are being united and will take on a more solid, unified 
form in stage 2. 

In PH, Karsavin exemplifies stage 2 with reference to different 
periods, as well as giving more detail about the further development of the 
Middle Ages. 


'! Or more accurately, “aspiring” personhoods, as the only full personhood 


is the Trinity. 

” See especially for stage 1—as he would later call it in PH—ch. 3 (“The 
Western Church at the Dawn of the Middle Ages and the Search for the *City’”) and 
ch. 15 (“The Nature of the Middle Ages and the Beginning of the New Epoch”). Also, 
see ch. 6 for more on this period in The History of European Culture. 
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Thus stage 2 can be seen in the early history of the Germanic or 
Slavic tribes, as well as in the history of Ancient Rome. It is characterized by 
fluid tribal formations and naturalistic religion and can be observed in the 
maturing Western medieval culture of the tenth through twelfth centuries, 
whose feudalism displays congruities with the ancient Germanic kingdoms: 
the Plantagenets and Normans resemble Armenia and Marbord. (However, as 
should be clear given the theory, the congruity is not “genetic” but 
“typological”: both arise due to the type of all-unity which they represent, 
rather than from common—physical—descent. Trying to prove the tribal 
origins of feudal institutions is a waste of time, and distorts the understanding 
of feudalism.) 

Further, in stage 2, society has a religious character, as illustrated by 
the Crusades. There is a closeness to nature and life; there is no focus on 
dogmas, but there are dogmatic distortions. There are no moral norms, except 
in the violation. Interestingly, writing in 1923, Karsavin aligns contemporary 
Russia with this type—seeing there the birth of a new type of Christianity (of 
the type, one might add, that he himself was trying to contribute to before his 
expulsion). 

Adding detail to this picture from CMA, we can see more clearly the 
relationship between stage | and 2 for that epoch: the high Middle Ages is a 
dissemination of the culture of the early Middle Ages: 


Gaining strength under Charlemagne the penetration of the 
spiritual culture of a minority into the wide circles of 
society accelerated and grew in the XI century, creating 
new schools and new cultural centers. In the midst of that 
very minority, cultural work in this century acquired a 
creative character expressing a more instinctive cultural 
creativity in the depths of feudal society. ... Schools began 
to be reborn as universities. (CMA, 166) 


The influence of these universities on the period, says Karsavin, “cannot be 
overestimated.” And ultimately, the potential aspects of what had been 
initially a minority culture were so developed that finally we can see the 
“greatest meaning in ... the constant daily communication, chance con- 
versations on the street, on the road, or in some tavern.” The “complicit” 
diversity of stage 1 has been “explicated,” reaching the widest base. It is this 
second stage that Karsavin explored so intensely in FMR. 

Stage 3 can be seen in the late middle ages, the thirtheenth through 
fifteenth centuries. It is “organic,” whereas stage 2 was “supra-organic,” 
terms given a very specific meaning by Karsavin and deriving from his 
conception of an “organ.” The concept will be important when we consider 
stage | and needs explanation. 
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An organ is a social entity that is entirely functional and so less than 
fully personal. Thus a family conceived of as a unit for the physical 
propagation of the race or tribe is solely defined and limited by its function in 
relation to the physical world. The family must perform this function, but if it 
is reduced to it and is not also an expression of the love between its members, 
it is purely organic. Likewise, the proletariat if defined and conceived solely 
according to its productive role in society does not develop a class- 
personhood, but remains trapped at the purely functional level. On the 
individual level, an individual fulfilling and limited to one role, who dons the 
mask of that role, is also not fully personalized: this occurs in strict role- 
division in less developed societies, among say a hunter-caste, or in the case 
of women who are reduced only to their house-holding activities. 

While these examples of organs come from the earliest stage of 
development, it is stage 3 that Karsavin calls organic. Here the term refers to 
the ossification of the fluidity seen in stage 2. The mature institutions of a 
more developed society lose their personal nature and become official, 
abstract, and generalized. Capitalist society with its tendency to view 
everything in functional, utilitarian terms misses the richness of, say, the 
medieval guilds or estates. The hierarchy and ritual observed in the different 
estates of medieval society, or say, in the castes of India, cannot be explained 
by economic reductionism alone, i.e, as performing some function for the 
increase of profit. Instead, they are expressions of the unity and con- 
nectedness of the different components of society. Further, the hierarchical 
nature of these societies reflects the genuine hierarchical nature of being 
(whose prototype is in the Logos). Of course, Karsavin is quick to add, both 
medieval Christian hierarchicality and even more so the Indian case contain 
distortions and aberrations from the ideal, which should also include equality. 
But equality and functionality without hierarchicality is also aberrant. 

The late Middle Ages, though already moving towards the organic 
stage, still retains a supra-organic basis from stage 2: there is a class structure 
and governments, monarchies, and principles, and attempts at a synthesis of 
religion and science, which is crowned in the work of Nicholas of Cusa. But 
this then becomes systematic and functional: “culture becomes a system of 
relations,” i.e., impersonal. The estates are dissolved in the system of 
monarchic-autocratic government, whose justification is already rationalistic, 
and this rationalism is seen in the emergence of democratic systems. 

Remembering the micro-case of the family, we see a parallel here 
with the mature, extended family whose numbers have grown to such an 
extent that intimacy between members has decreased, and belonging is not so 
much a concrete tie as a spiritual-abstract category—which eventually will 
cease to have a connecting function at all, leading to the family’s dissolution 
as such. 
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Similarly, the rich and layered hierarchical society of the high 
Middle Ages becomes, from the Renaissance through to the nineteenth 
century, atomized in the institutions of democracy. There is the loss of the 
religious worldview, a break with the Absolute, and “culture becomes 
relativistic.” The single Christian worldview has collapsed, and the scientific 
worldview of the nineteenth century that seeks to replace it is fragmented, 
and incapable of replacing the great systems of Descartes, Spinoza, and 
Leibniz (which for all their one-sidedness aspired to unity). In sum, at the end 
of this stage there “is nothing else but the materialization of social-psychic 
personhood, its dimunition to disintegrated-spatial, non-living being, the 
triumph of materialism in the deepest sense of the word” (PH, 308). 

Finally, stage 4 (for European history) can be seen in the death of 
Western Christian culture. Western philosophy is the “dimunition” of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. “And the religiosity slumbering in it is the 
religiosity of old age. [t is passing over into or has already crossed into the 
fourth period of its development.” Atomization, the disintegration of the 
culture’s initial potential all-unity, is complete. 

What can be said about this new periodization of European history? 
On the one hand, it is unoriginal—and simply a conservative-romantic “neo- 
medieval” reversal of the progressivist picture of European history, a reversal 
favored by nearly all Russian religious thinkers, including Bulgakov, 
Florensky, Berdyaev, and II’in, whatever the difference of nuance. European 
culture emerges in the seventh through tenth centuries, flourishes 
contradictorily in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, stultifies somewhat in 
the later Middle Ages and Renaissance, and enters on an extended 
disintegratation after the Enlightenment. By the end of the First World War, 
Karsavin and other Russians can agree with Spengler and many other 
European pessimists (including Heidegger) that it is on its last feet. 

However, what makes Karsavin’s romanticism different is that he 
sees each stage as valuable, and true to his premises, eschews the terms 
“degeneration” or “decline.” As with the prototypes of culture, the 
Bonaventuran or Maximian /ogoi of the divine Logos, disintegration and 
death, despite the morbid terminology, are good things—and so not quite 
equivalent to a conservative picture of decline. They are the working out of 
the rich potential embedded in that first European “cannibalization” of the 
Celtic, Roman and Germanic. In other words, decline and becoming are stil] 
vigorous modes of being—or as Karsavin would later phrase it, being is 
always an ever-present becoming-dying, and one must fully live and embrace 
one’s epoch, one’s given present. One can see why II’in and Trubetskoy, his 
reluctant Eurasian sponsor, may have found this frustrating and 
“carnivalistic”: having condemned European decline on the one hand, 
Karsavin embraces it with the other. Thus, unlike Spengler and others, 
Karsavin is in fact an optimist regarding Europe in 1923: he sees in the space 
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opened up by the death of Europe the opportunity for a new European 
culture, which can rework its own past, retrieving the untapped potential of 
side-streams that were not fully developed. That is, Europe is the locus for a 
newly emergent cultural “node,” germinating out of nothingness, but able to 
cannibalize the past of the old formation. The same is true of how he regards 
Soviet Russia, a fact which goes a long way towards understanding his 
eventual support and idiosyncratic development of the Eurasian movement, 
as we will see shortly. Indeed, Karsavin’s optimism both regarding Russia 
and Europe might even, in hindsight, seem naive. 


F. Giordano Bruno: the advantages of individualism 


All of this explains why, unlike other pessimistic and conservative 
thinkers, Karsavin expresses a particular curiosity about the Renaissance. In 
Chapter Two, we explored his adaptation of Cusa’s philosophy. However, 
Cusa was not the subject of the monograph in which his work is allocated but 
one chapter. It is Giordano Bruno, the quintessential early modern man, the 
exemplar of the Renaissance spirit of questing individuality, who attracted 
Karsavin’s real interest and much of his admiration. The reason, as he writes 
is, that 


only in the Renaissance does there appear in empirical 
fullness the concrete tragedy of the spirit in the moment of 
its splitting asunder from All-Unity and the splitting of All- 
unity, which are both necessary for the rational, explicit 
development of the creature. ... That is why the problem 
of later epochs does not consist in a turning backwards to 
scholasticism and the Middle Ages, but in an assertion of 
the individuality of the “new” philosophy and world 
science. And in this assertion .. . lies the absolute-historic 
meaning of the Renaissance.” (GB, 272) 


According to the typology of development just given, Bruno is a 
man in whom is individuated the transition between the second and third 
stage of the development of all-unity: that splitting-asunder from all-unity of 
man and the splitting asunder of all-unity to provide an opening for man—a 
moment of disintegration of the Absolute and the relative, leading to a 
reintegration, whose task was to belong to an age that had seen that dis- 
integration run its course still further, namely Karsavin’s own age, for whom 
the fuller the disintegration of the previous age, the richer the reintegration to 
be reaped by its heirs. 

Karsavin observes in this man whose personhood reflects the 
fissioning personhood of the Renaissance the multiple contradictions of the 
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era. Bruno has a passion for the Absolute, towards which he strives 
constantly. He feels the 


essence concealed behind the changing flow of appear- 
ances. This Force is felt by him in everything: in every 
appearance, in himself, in his every thought and striving. 
... This feeling of gigantic energies is the feeling of 
Atlantis, lifting on his shoulders the whole of heaven 
ablaze with a myriad of stars. It is that genuine “furore 
eroico” which was lacking in the philosophy of Nicholas of 
Cusa, an ingenious intuition, not intuition even, but life 
itself and will. (GB, 261) 


Bruno came to equate the Absolute with himself, an equation that 
would dominate European modernity. But it is precisely in this confusion of 
the Absolute and relative, which is a heroic attempt to overcome the dualism 
of scholasticism, that the tragedy of the Renaissance, highlighted most clearly 
in Bruno’s tortured soul, can be seen most clearly. For 


in equating the Absolute with himself he thereby finitizes 
it, makes it relative, limited, disunited, and descending to 
the level of explicatio. And in explicatio, he can only assert 
his own limited personhood, which is condemned to 
weakness and death. The claims no longer correspond to 
reality, and consciousness of his own power turns into a 
cosmic bragging; the prophet and hero preaches while 
standing on one leg, and descends to the level of town- 
square foul-mouthing. He no longer has the strength to 
keep up his self-assertion and becomes the plaything of the 
elements—the accidental happenstances of life, the tugs of 
passion, which darken his mind. He lives by illusions: 
thinks he has uncovered the Truth, whereas in fact he is just 
engaged in fruitless wrangling with pedants; he thinks he is 
illuminating Europe, but in fact he is hurrying back to Italy; 
he seeks reconciliation with the church and ends up in a 
dungeon. Forgetting about the Absolute, he no longer sees 
Him in the alien world of accidentia. (GB, 262) 


And thus Bruno embarks on the path of disintegration, in which the 
Absolute is stripped of accidentia, and the self equated with the Absolute is 
likewise conceived of as without accidentia: 
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But then there is no personality coordinated with the 
Absolute, or the true and not empirical personality is 
coordinated with Him: the empirical | must also dissolve as 
all that is accidental dissolves, it must burn in the flames of 
the universal fire as the body of the philosopher burnt on 
the pyre. (GB, 263) 


But still, despite being on the path of disintegration “the main 
intuition, the intuition of ‘heroic ecstasy’ remains and that initial dual-unity 
of the Absolute and the true person cannot completely disappear.” Thus the 
lesson that Bruno can teach us is that “it is impossible to equate the Absolute 
with the empirical I. ... But, on the other hand, it is impossible to reject the 
person and all of accidental being, because in it can be seen the Absolute.” 

As we have already seen, much of Bruno’s spirit enters into 
Karsavin’s own philosophy, including the sarcasm, irony, contradictoriness, 
and indeed one might even say, the individualistic arrogance needed to 
construct a new philosophy of all-unity that would correct all the errors of the 
previous thousand years! Bruno’s experience encapsulates the transitional 
state between stages 2 and 3 of development, from supra-organic to organic 
all-unity, and thus speaks to Karsavin’s own age of transition, the final 
deathly transition from stage 3 to 4. In Bruno, the split between atomistic 
modernity and (relatively) holistic pre-modernity is revealed like a scar—a 
scar which bears within it the ability for healing. Both the intolerable latent 
contradictions of the pre-modern past (a holism waiting to rupture) and the as 
yet unsuccessful solution of modernity are displayed in Bruno. Thus Bruno is 
a prophet for an age of transitions: 


his meaning is clear in connection to the meaning of the 
past which is being relived now in the present, and with 
utmost certainty, in the meaning of a given past, which is 
internally closest to the given present. ... The connection 
and interweaving of epochs, their “enjambement,” is one of 
the most interesting facts of historical development, a 
reflection of the internal hierarchy of all-unity. (GB, 268) 


The meeting between fiftheenth-century Italy and 1920s Europe 
reveals to the historian the nature of this transition, as a fault-line of dividing 
all-unity. Bruno sees himself as a giant, a “sovrumano”—a superman, with 
his head in the stars. Though Karsavin does not bring this out, we can see this 
Renaissance Atlantis as gazing ahead to that other Superman at the edge of 
modernity’s plateau, Nietzsche, who also confounded his own | with the 
divine I. The disintegration of Bruno reaches its limit in Nietzsche. In 
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between Karsavin sketches the trajectory of modernity that issues from the 
Bruno’s Renaissance. It contains 


the very principle of the individualization of life and the 
multiplicity of individualities. ... But in its rationality this 
spirit endlessly differentiates and splits, without believing 
in an end to its negative infinity and endlessly dividing up 

. it tries to build and create its own new unity [in the 
ruins of the old]: a new philosophy and religious system, a 
new government and society, a “City of the Sun,” a new 
morals and life. However, it is building out of the flimsy 
fragments of the building it has destroyed; and its task of 
unification, being rational, is one of separation and 
negation. The creative task turns out to be the task of 
destruction. (GB, 270) 


Looking ahead to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: 


In his efforts at creating a new type of government, “the 
City of the Sun,” ... all government collapses, and the 
dream of the national unity of Italy is embodied concretely 
in the despotism of Spanish rule. The new society at once 
turns out to be a hierarchy of frivolous courtiers; the 
scientist-philologist is a petty composer of genealogies. 
(GB, 271) 


And finally: 


[The new man] forgets that all this is only the fragrance of 
the One, and that in considering everything his own, he is 
stealing from the Absolute and condemning himself to 
death in the explicicity of rationality. He is a law to 
himself, internally he is free and lawless. He is a giant, and 
all is permitted him, all belongs to him, all is for him and in 
him. This is not now the weak human spirit, oppressed by 
the immeasurability of divinity, not the human, but the 
super-human, “sovrumano”; but why not say that it is the 
“divine”? Is he not in actual fact God, this “uomo 
universale” . . .? (GB, 270) 


And so, the period that started in the god-man culminates in the 
man-god. Karsavin’s detection of Brunoesque spirit in his own age is rather 
ingenious. Of course, it is no secret that Feuerbach’s critique of Christianity 
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and Nietzsche’s related storming of the Christian citadel were a strong 
influence on Russian Silver Age thought, including Christian thought. But 
Karsavin gives historical and philosophical precision to one of the most 
fascinating tendencies of the particular decade in which he was writing: the 
deep similarity in spirit between Soviet cosmist philosophy and Russian 
cosmist Christianity. 


Andrei Platonov and the Brunoesque in Soviet culture 


This can be seen particularly sharply by comparing Karsavin’s own 
philosophy with that of Andrei Platonov, Soviet Russia’s greatest writer. '”° 
We already saw in Chapter Three how the young Platonov critiqued 
Karsavin’s Noctes as a “slop of ideas from a rotten brain.” At the same as he 
penned this review, Platonov was writing cosmist poems in which he called 
for the “old sun to be extinguished and replaced,” and envisaged Soviet man 
as creating a newer and better cosmos out of its new machines and 
technology. However, ten years later Platonov was forced to rethink his 
conception of universal annihilation as a path to cosmic rebirth. Annihilation, 
he saw, in Stalin’s hands (the hands of the man-god), and in the hands of the 
Party (the redemptive collective person), was a process of infinite duration, a 
destruction which never let up for long enough for genuine creation to follow 
in its wake. In his most famous novelistic fable, The Foundation-Pit, ethereal 
and dreamy peasant-workers dig a pit in which the foundation of the 
universal house of the proletariat will be laid (a new tower of Babel). 
However, the pit merely gets deeper and deeper, swallowing up all who work 
on it, and finally swallowing up young Nastia, the nine-year-old girl who 
symbolizes the yet-to-be-born perfect future. In this fable, Platonov offers a 
critique of his own earlier atheist cosmism which should be read in tandem 
with Karsavin’s own philosophical admiration-cum-critique of Bruno. 

Bruno’s crucial philosophical mistake, as Karsavin parses it in GB, 
was to equate God or the Absolute only with absolute infinity. Meanwhile, he 
equated potential infinity with the relative, or the empirical world. Cusa, 
however, had correctly seen that the Absolute is possest, or a union of actual 
and potential infinity. For both men, the idea is that actual infinity is 
explicated in potential infinity: for Cusa this means that God is self-sufficient 
and constantly growing and self-expressing within himself. Any extension of 
this self-expression beyond God’s self to the world is thus voluntary, not 


'3 For a fuller account of the analysis that follows, see Rubin (2012a; 


2012b). See Piatonov (1996; 201 1a; 2011b) for his early “cosmicist” poems and his 
novels The Foundation Pit and Chevengur. For the cosmist tendency in Russian art, 
literature and science, see Vladimirskii and Kislovskii (2010). 
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necessary. For Bruno, however, the Absolute now needs the universe to 
express himself. Bruno, of course, is content with this conclusion, which 
severely undermines the Christian meaning of Cusa’s system—in a way 
which highlights just what is so particularly Christian about it. As a recent 
commentator on Bruno has also observed: “The coincidence between infinite 
active potency and infinite passive potency, which Nicolas of Cusa had 
recorded in De possest as a peculiarity exclusive to God, is transferred in 
[Bruno’s] Cause to the relation of absolute opposites in the cosmos” 
(Ingegno, 1998, xvi). In this way, Bruno also radically distorts the whole 
raison d’étre of Cusa’s Christology: Christ alone was the intermediate 
between God and the Universe, but now any man who gains knowledge of 
the coincidence of absolute opposites throughout the cosmic substance is in 
the position of Christ. He is, in Bruno’s terms, sovr “mano—superhuman. 

Platonov quite literally refers to Soviet engineers and peasants in his 
early atheist cosmism as new Christs: and according to his Brunoesque logic, 
that is what they are. In manipulating the cosmos they are enriching and 
expanding God. And yet, as the utopian project in Soviet Russia progresses 
Platonov stumbles upon the feeling that he and his fictional heroes are 
battling with a void, a great Nothing that encompasses them both physically 
and emotionally, and seems to bar their ultimate attainment of perfection. 
Karsavin, too, knows this Nothing. As a Christian cosmist, though, he 
understands its meaning. As we saw in OFP, it is a Nothing that must not be 
feared (as it is by atheist cosmists), but embraced: for it is only by passing 
through Nothing—self-annihilation, rather than other-annihilation—that 
rebirth and deification is possible. But for the Stalinist cosmist, deification is 
always a dream just beyond the horizon, and necessitates the constant 
building of shoddy fronts to camouflage and escape the nothingness at the 
heart of their vision of reality. 

Some of the anger in Platonov’s review of Karsavin’s Christian 
cosmist Noctes must thus be seen in this light. And the peculiar similarities 
between Platonov’s morbid Foundation Pit, written in 1930, and Karsavin’s 
morbid Poem on Death, written at almost the same time, must be understood 
in similar manner. Karsavin is a Russian Christian cosmist trying to 
incorporate elements of Brunoesque heroism of the new age for his own 
transient epoch; Platonov is a Russian atheist cosmist, who against his will, 
discovers the truth of the ancient Cusan cosmism which had become 
philosophically distorted in the Bolshevist project. While we do not know if 
Karsavin read his earlier critic’s later works, so that the present comparison 
of the two thinkers is a hypothetical exercise, we do know that Karsavin’s 
admiration for Bruno and the Brunoesque from 1923 to 1928 expressed itself 
in a willingness to ferret out the good in the Soviet project—which, as we 
have already seen attracted incomprehension and condemnation from certain 
quarters. 
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Karsavin and the enjambment of European modernity and post-modernity 


One fina] question arises when considering Karsavin’s discussion of 
Bruno and his “enjambment” with 1920s Europe and Soviet Russia. If early 
Platonov is a man of a new Soviet era, then perhaps we would be justified in 
applying Karsavin’s divisions of history a little differently than he did: was 
not Soviet Russia a new cultural node, rather than the fourth stage in 
Europe’s decline? And if so, can we in the so-called post-modern twenty-first 
century detect its three phases of development? And then an even larger 
theoretical question arises, more in the spirit of Danilevsky’s categorisation 
of world history: what is the relationship between separate cultural epochs 
across the world? Can a birth-apogee-decline ordering be made among them? 
Both on the general philosophical level and on the concrete historical level 
(especially regarding post-War European history and post-Soviet Russian 
history), these are intriguing questions. 

In brief, Karsavin would probably not want to create grand cross- 
historical schemes like Danilevsky and Hegel. Cultures arise and die, and 
then are unpredictably cannibalized—and so transformed and revived—by 
other nascent cultures. But his theory does offer hints as to how to answer the 
questions just posed: after the collapse of the Soviet Union, many Westerners 
saw it as a utopian experiment condemned to the rubbish-bin of history, as 
the popular phrase has it. But for Karsavin, “rubbish” has a peculiarly fertile 
bacteriological culture of its own: on the one hand, it should not be forgotten 
that Soviet social welfare spurred on Western liberal democracies to make 
similar provisions themselves, and that the Soviet Union’s collapse gave rise 
to a free-market triumphalism that is now leading to regrets. On the other 
hand, the Soviet annihilation of segments of its own population that Platonov 
pondered so painfully was not without its analogies in the West: as Zygmund 
Bauman ingeniously pointed out, one solution for the agricultural un- 
employment that arose in early nineteenth-century capitalist Britain as a 
result of technology replacing labor was transportation of the new un- 
employed to “empty” colonial lands (Bauman, 2005). In other words, 
“progressive” nascent capitalism and false-utopian communism were 
engaged in a not dissimilar engineering of their own populations, the 
difference being that the British victims (the native tribes of Canada in the 
given case) were decimated less brutally and less directly. In sum, Karsavin’s 
theory tells us that cultures have their own logic of development, and while 
they are not directly related to past cultures, subterranean currents of 
dependence link them very strongly. 
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G. De Maistre: between conservation and revolution 


Another figure that attracted Karsavin’s curiosity at this time was 
Joseph de Maistre, an arch-conservative in an age of Revolution, perhaps the 
dividing-line separating early from full modernity, and so another sign-post 
on the path of European disintegration. His attraction for Karsavin is to some 
extent obvious, living as he did through the French Revolution, which he 
rejected, as Karsavin did the Russian revolution—though in a different way. 
Of course, when he wrote his essay on him in 1922, Karsavin was not to 
know that he would also share de Maistre’s fate of extended exile from his 
homeland. But again, Karsavin chooses de Maistre, like Bruno, only for his 
partial agreement with him. Bruno was an heretical rebel, burned at the stake 
by the Catholic church—who nonetheless preached a religiosity that 
Karsavin believed to be valuable for the “Church” conceived on a grander 
scale as humanity developing towards God. De Maistre is an arch-Catholic, 
who approved the hangman’s role in dispensing of Rome’s enemies: his 
veneration of authority and the sacred past is excessive, but it too has its 
message for the disintegrating future in which Karsavin lived. 

De Maistre champions the absolute authority of the king and the 
Pope. He sees France’s bloody revolutionary fate as the clearest revelation 
yet in history of the voice of God, chastising France for her Gallican 
abandonment of papist supremacy. Long before the First Vatican council, de 
Maistre formulates in the extremest terms the doctrine of papal infallibility. 
He also, of course, visited Russia, and in his letters to Count Razumovsky 
criticized Peter the Great’s Europeanizing reforms for destroying the innate 
common sense of the people and breeding a generation of semi-educated 
experts, who despise their country and native traditions. This very same 
opinion chimed perfectly with the romanticism of the Slavophiles, who 
invoked his name a half century later, and indeed his views filtered down to 
Eurasian doctrine, especially in the early essays of Trubetskoy, who saw the 
entire Petrine heritage as a disaster. 

However, according to Karsavin, de Maistre’s attempts to formulate 
a reactionary worldview against the enlighteners and revolutionaries are 
undermined by the fact that he is cut from the same cloth as them—and is 
himself soaked in the rationalism of his age. Like Bruno, then, the reason de 
Maistre embodies his age so well is in fact because “he was a failure, and his 
whole time is a failure, which was unable to express itself clearly and to the 
end either in revolution or reaction (Karsavin 1989, 95).” Nonetheless, 


the enlighteners, both in their theories and their deeds, are 
lower than him. They are one-sided, expressing only one 
tendency of the age. De Maistre not only expresses another 
tendency, so opposing them, but he is also organically 
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connected with the whole of his age, he is deeply historical. 
He manifests to us the century of Enlightenment and 
Revolution in his initial wholeness, his potential, his 
obscure desires, as well as in that which the dominant 
tendencies of the despised, but which they could not 
entirely be rid of. (114) 


Still, just as he borrowed the heroic fury of Bruno, while rejecting 
his self-absolutization, there were elements of de Maistre’s thought that 
would find a way into Karsavin’s own political thinking. Karsavin agreed 
with de Maistre’s ridiculing of the social contract as the basis of European 
liberal politics, seeing it as artificial and a betrayal of the organic nature of 
true national constitutions: an abstract constitution that is fitted for all 
mankind is suited for no one. De Maistre’s support for autocracy tempered by 
the nobility, who form an organic connection between the people and their 
sovereign, seems to find an echo in Karsavin’s later depiction of an organic 
national state, as we will see in his Eurasian writings. In general, he praises 
de Maistre’s sense of the mystical unity of mankind, which is a contrast to 
the instincts of emergent democracy, which sees subjects as atoms to be 
ordered by mechanical laws, quoting approvingly de Maistre’s observation: 
“Where on the whole earth can you meet with an application of the liberal 
and humane law of justice, | know not. In the general economy of nature 
some creatures live at the expense of others and are sustained by others. The 
fundamental condition of any life lies in the fact that the higher and stronger 
organisms swallow up the lower and weaker ones.” As we have seen, this 
mystery of the violence of nature and human society also held a particularly 
religious fascination for Karsavin. 

De Maistre thus manifests, in one part of himself, those healthy 
moments of the European “personality” which, as we have seen abundantly, 
constituted Europe’s pedigree for Karsavin. He again lists their names 
explicitly in the essay: Augustine, Erigena, Anselm, the twelfth-century 
mystics, Eckhardt, and Cusa—adding one more candidate to the list in the 
person of Nicholas Malbranche (who synthesized the thought of Augustine 
and Descartes). However, Karsavin faults de Maistre for his idolization of the 
past, and for the weakness of his conception of God, the church and the 
people. For the French reactionary, God is simply a transcendent law-maker 
who imposes his laws on a passive world. Attempting to reconcile this one- 
sidedly monotheistic (to use the terminology of FMR) theology with the new 
science, he invents the arbitrary concept of the “flexible part of the law,” 
where human freedom is supposed to lie. De Maistre’s weak theology is also 
accompanied by a weak epistemology: given God’s distance and externality 
to the world, the only sure source of knowledge is rigid tradition and 
authority, which translates into de Maistre’s idolization of the Pope. In other 
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words, like Bruno, de Maistre’s distortion of the balance between the 
Absolute and the relative ricochets round his whole worldview: his European 
mysticism is partially undermined by his European mechanical rationalism. 
The past he rigidly worships and to which he wishes to return is incorrectly 
understood. The other aspect of this failure is an inability to conceive of “the 
people” properly: he veers between seeing them as a mystical whole, and as 
the dark masses—and he does not have the tools to express that the people, 
too, changes and develops. In sum, de Maistre failed 


to rise above the mutual negation of the old and the new 
and to create a new life which would be a development of 
the old, which would reveal one knowledge. But for that it 
would have had to overcome its historical limitations, to 
have risen above rationalism, and to have dared be creative. 
This was beyond the capacity of a true servant of the 
Catholic church, a humble rationalist and disciple of the 
rationalist enlighteners. (Karsavin 1989, 114) 


Nonetheless, despite himself de Maistre throws up genuine insights 
for a later age, because often enough “he thinks that he is defending tradition 
and only tradition, but in many areas he understands that tradition anew and 
in his own way.”'™* Thus he allows himself genuinely deep observations, 
which undermine his own explicit doctrines. In 1796, for example, he comes 
out in support of the hated Jacobins, perceptively seeing that “Jacobinism 
saved France, but saved her not for itself, but for the power which would 
come after it, [and for the legitimate dynasty of the Bourbons]. The 
mysterious power of innocently shed blood cleansed France, fertilized her 
soil, ‘so capable of sprouting forth genius.”’ And here Karsavin detects a 
glimpse of dialectical thought which can redeem the one-sidedness of his 
reactionary impulse.’ 


H. History as a narrative about individuals 


Karsavin’s studies of Bruno and de Maistre are important in one 
further regard: they illustrate an important belief defended in PH. History is a 
specific narrative about concrete individuals. Although this was the age of 
Toynbee and Spengler, where grand schemes were the order of the day in 


'% A similar point of view has sometimes been stated in regard to Karsavin, 


with some justification. 
5 As we shall see, Karsavin’s own attitude to the Bolsheviks was rather 
close to de Maistre’s in this evaluation of revolutionary power. 
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history-writing, and although Karsavin indulges in his own generalizations, 
the fondness for the monograph and the study of the individual show 
Karsavin resisting this tendency. For to be empirical means to be individual: 
we saw that the subject of human development cannot lie outside its 
individuations. To do so means to conceive of an abstract Spirit or set of 
Laws that uses or possesses individuals. The individual identity of the 
Absolute in Jesus Christ also puts an irreducible concreteness and specificity 
at the heart of philosophy—a specificity that eventually explodes any 
philosophy that, like Hegel’s, wishes to translate the specific into the general, 
i.e., to reformulate the dogmas of Christianity in rational form. This then is 
why “history is the preeminent science of life, of concrete reality” (PH, 486). 
No moment of history can be stripped of its specificity, reduced to general 
formulae, dialectics, rationalism. And hence, the only real way to state things 
is: by story, narrative. In a sense, Karsavin’s abandonment of philosophy, for 
the most part, after 1930, and his return to history writing, illustrates the 
same belief. 

For the appearance of the Absolute in the individual Jesus Christ is 
not adequately grasped just through Hellenistic philosophical categories: 
quite simply it is a story about a certain person living in a certain period of 
history. The historian’s imperfect knowledge, the necessity to filter the past 
through the sieve of memory, results in a symbolic and _ abstract 
representation of reality in which the connection between the specific and the 
general (between P and the moments in which it is individuated and which it 
individuates) degenerates into the statement of laws. We are simply unable to 
understand the unity of the being and non-being of each historical moment 
(the simultaneously dotted-unbroken alternating current on our tree). “We are 
given only their non-full becoming and dying, i.e. their mutual replacement 
or the movement of M in their level.” Thus we miss the continuity of history 
as all-time, the continuity of all humanity, and indeed of all nature, with the 
individual lifetime of Jesus Christ. 


I. The logical and moral relationship between individual and collective 


In concluding this presentation of PH, one final point needs to be 
made. We have seen that for Karsavin symphonic persons do not exist 
outside of their individuations. We have seen that perfect personhood must 
contain a relationship of equality between higher and lower persons or 
moments, so that lower is not controlled by the higher. And yet, Karsavin’s 
insistence that symphonic persons like nations or tribes are real entities 
(Platonic realia, as we remember from FMR) which play a real role, and 
indeed the leading role, in history still clashes with the common-sense notion 
that it is individuals, “real people,’ who enact history and make things 
happen, and not collectives “acting through them” (and for some, the real 
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actors must be geniuses, or great men—though that sometimes also begs the 
question). All this is related to the question of how symphonic persons “get 
started,” if they do not exist outside of their individuals. 

A striking example which illustrates how seriously took his theory 
of symphonic persons, who “qualitate” and develop, so yielding historical 
development, and not atomistic causal interaction, can be found in a passage 
in PH (175) where Karsavin discusses his experience of living in pre- 
revolutionary Petrograd. (The passage, incidentally, illustrates his attitude 
towards the Bolsheviks, and so will lead us into the next section’s discussion 
of Eurasianism). In this period, he writes, people already feel the city to be a 
united entity, “revolutionary Petrograd.” This generalization is recognized by 
the inhabitants despite notable exceptions of people who stand aside from the 
general atmosphere. But things are building up, comments which before 
could hardly have been expressed openly—complaints in the bread queue 
about the treachery of the government and the masters—become transparent 
indicators of the revolutionary spirit by which the city has been gripped. 

Here Karsavin makes a comment that raises a logical question: “The 
multi-uniform subject [Petrograd] is striving to qualitate revolutionarily in all 
its individualizations, i.e. in every individual it is ready to display itself as 
revolutionariness.” Here we might well ask how “revolutionary Petrograd” 
can get “boot-strapped.”'”° No collective persons—cities, peoples, com- 
mittees—can exist outside of their individuations, i.e., their terminal nodes. 
But here, Karsavin seems to envisage a higher entity that is “in search of” 
lower instants to realize itself. This entails a vicious circle: Without those 
instants it does not and cannot yet exist. So how can Karsavin coherently 
speak of revolutionary Petrograd searching for individuations? And will 
those individuals not then turn out to be mere “victims” of an abstract entity 
seeking to co-opt them? The bottom line, surely, is that individuals logically 
always precede the collective—and a collective cannot preexist individuals 
and somehow co-opt them into its ranks. 

If correct this would undercut the logical structure of Karsavin’s 
theory of collective personhood, and expose as incoherent statements to the 
effect that the “Russian people are qualitating in Bolshevism.” Indeed, the 
premise of the logical priority of the individual would send us back to the so- 
called naive theory of historical formation by individuals. However, it is in 
fact possible to read the statement regarding “Petrograd” '’’ and her 
individualizations in a way that is consistent with collective personhood and 


'6 Or, as the Russian story had it, how can a woman lift herself up by her 


own hair. 
'°7 “Petrograd” the higher person, as opposed to plain Petrograd, the city. 


We can use the feminine pronoun to emphasize this difference. 
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the logical importance of the individual—and this brings us to the question of 
how “Petrograd” can arise in the first place. 

The statement that “[Petrograd] is striving to qualitate revolu- 
tionarily in all [her] individualizations” already assumes that Petrograd 
possesses individuals, and is thus individuated, and thus exists. Petrograd is 
not said to be trying to individuate herself in individuals outside of her—in 
which case the logical quandary would kick in. Instead, she is merely trying 
to express different “qualitations” in the ranks of her individuations. But how 
then does “Petrograd” or any other collective entity arise and assume a life 
separate from that of its atomic constituents? Moreover, how can it “affect” 
its constituent parts on whom it is so reliant with something not inherent in 
them already? How can the whole, in other words, be greater than the sum of 
its parts? 

We can imagine the scenario as follows: Two individuals meet and a 
composite personality begins to arise and to take on a life of its own as a 
dual-unity. The composite personality is a fund consisting of the traits of both 
constituent individuals. Moreover, the individuals act in unison differently 
than they would in isolation: a married couple will have the boldness, for 
instance, to buy a property using, say, the money of one and the 
entrepreneurial spirit of the other, so triggering the property-owning lifestyle 
that would have been beyond the emotional or financial reach of the isolated 
units. As a composite personality, therefore they contain traits and perform 
actions that neither would have performed separately: and as actions 
accumulate, they acquire a logic of their own and bring forth unique 
creations. The couple might decide to convert their property into a limited 
company, a legal entity whose existence depends on a far larger entity than 
themselves, the state, with its roots in various historical institutions. In this 
way, a collective personhood is born, which is itself nested in a larger 
collective personhood (the state with its legal norms, its cultural expressions 
of the meaning of love and so on). 

The case of the dual-unity can now unproblematically be extended 
to a multi-unity, once other individuals join it (we imagine a family, a village, 
a club now—recall Karsavin’s account of the life and death of family). And 
in the same way, the individuals who join will conform to the ethos, spirit, 
regulations and so on of the collective personhood. Thus “a multi-uniform 
subject” with its own qualitations has been formed. This personality can then 
“feed back” into its individuals new qualitations, and some individuals will 
individuate the new qualitations more sharply than others, so spreading the 
qualitation. Thus, Karsavin’s “Petrograd” after all is logically conceivable. 
Though, as Karsavin notes it can be empirically difficult to demarcate the 
Spatio-temporal boundaries of this collective personhood, as well the exact 
stage (between conception and death) of its development. 
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Karsavin was not completely satisfied with the answers he had given 
in PH, and would return to them in On Personhood. However, the current 
task will be to follow Karsavin’s development in a slightly different 
direction, examining how the views just outlined in PH would become a part 
of his political worldview when he threw in his lot with the Eurasians. 


3. Karsavin and the Eurasian movement (1926-1930) 
A. The Eurasian movement 


The Eurasian movement was launched in 1921 in Sophia, Bulgaria, 
with the publication of Nicolai Trubetskoy’s book, Europe and Humanity. 
Over the next two years, a number of Russian émigré scholars then 
contributed to three anthologies called Exodus to the East (1921), On the 
Way: Assertion of the Eurasians (1922), and Russia and Latinism (1923).'” 
After 1923, various journals ran regularly, including The Eurasian Chronicle, 
and other anthologies appeared. In 1927, a credo of the movement was 
published: “Eurasianism: A Formulation.” Trubetskoy was joined initially by 
the theologian George Florovsky, the geographer Petr Savitsky and the 
musicologist Petr Suvchinsky. As we saw, Karsavin was approached by the 
latter in 1925, shortly after Florovsky had left the movement, condemning it 
as a “temptation” which was luring its adherents away from Orthodoxy and a 
true conception of Russian destiny. 

Karsavin was prolific in his contribution to the Eurasian journals 
which he helped found and edit. Most of these articles are now scattered 
throughout different yellowing back-copies which are almost inaccessible. '” 
Some, however, are less ephemeral and have been reprinted and they form a 
continuity with his philosophy of history and Christian metaphysics. Such 
works include: “Church, State and Government” (1927); “The Foundations of 
Politics” (1927); “A Phenomenology of Revolution” (1927); “The Religious 
Essence of Bolshevism” (1927); and “The State and the Crisis of 
Democracy” (1934). The last one was written for a Lithuanian journal 


'8 For an overview of Eurasianism, see Kiselev (1999, ch. 4) and Maslin 


(2008, ch. 11). 

'° The author himself has been unable to gain access to at least four of 
Karsavin’s articles in this period. This limits the exhaustiveness of this survey of 
Karsavin’s creative life, and more work remains to be done in future on the Eurasian 
movement as a whole and Karsavin’s involvement in it. What follows is a general 
account, which fills in these lacunae as judiciously as possible. 

200 Another article of interest for the history of philosophy was the 1929 
exchange in the pages of Eurasia between Karsavin and Alexandre Kojev (then 
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(Hearth) after Karsavin had ceased to take any leadership or editorial role in 
the movement, and was permanently settled in Kaunas, having becoming 
disenchanted with Parisian émigré life. This late date and various accounts of 
Karsavin’s life in Lithuania show that while he may have rejected the 
Eurasian movement as it existed in the 1920s, he continued to adhere to a 
rather idiosyncratic and personal version of some of its tenets throughout the 
thirties and perhaps even the forties. For Karsavin, of course, nothing ever 
died, but was only reshaped and reborn. 

After the split into right and left which his leadership of the 
“Clamart” Eurasians induced in 1926, the movement became even more 
fragmented.”°' Trubetskoy and Savitsky condemned left Eurasianism as a 
betrayal of the original spirit of the movement, and were especially 
scandalized by an open later from the left Eurasians to the Soviet ambassador 
to France—very probably drafted by Karsavin—inviting him to cooperation 
with their group. Furthermore, the left Eurasians had begun to soften in their 
condemnation of Marxism. The right Eurasians meanwhile objected not just 
to the Soviet regime, but had strengthened their conservative monarchist 
rhetoric about a return to pre-Petrine Russia. However, for all the differences 
between “left” and “right’”—terms that sometimes seem hardly appropriate 
given the content of each camp’s ideology—Stalin’s consolidation of power 
from 1929 onwards deprived either wing of any real hope of turning their 
philosophy into practical programs. After Karsavin had moved to Lithuania 
and ceased to participate in the movement, the Ewrasia journal did, it seems, 
indeed become an organ of Soviet propaganda and was infiltrated by the 
NKVD. By the end of the thirties, Trubetskoy had come to reject core ideas 
of his original platform, made uncomfortable by the resemblance between his 
earlier conceptions of a true Eurasian Russia, and the Asiatic dictatorship of 
Stalin, as he saw it. 

If we go back to Trubetskoy’s first articles, however, we can gain 
some idea of the early hopes of the movement, and see, too, Karsavin’s initial 
reaction to the Eurasian theory, as well as how it compared to his own 
incipient ponderings on Russian destiny. Three of Trubetskoy’s articles from 
the first two years of the movement will illustrate the basic tenets: “Europe 


Kojevnikov), whose Hegelian-tinted Marxism was later to become an influence on 
Merleau-Ponty, Raymond Aron, Foucault and Derrida. See later in this chapter. 

70! Clamart is the name of the Paris suburb where the left Eurasians mostly 
lived and published their journal. Other left Eurasians included Sviatopolk-Mirsky, 
Suvchinsky, Sezeman, Lurie, and Efron. Vasile Sezeman, a colleague in St. 
Petersburg, also took up a position as a professor of philosophy in Kaunas, and 
Karsavin was friends with him until the end of his life. In this section, I will draw on 
Sobolev (2008a), Kiselev (1999), Trubetskoy (1991) and Vakhitov (n.d.). 
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and Mankind,” “The Legacy of Genghis Khan,” and “On True and False 
Nationalism” (all in Trubetskoy, 1991). 

In the first, Trubetskoy in Danilevskian manner attacks European 
humanism and cosmopolitanism, which need to be exposed for what they 
really are: “the cosmopolitan ideas of antiquity became the basis for 
education in Europe. In the fertile soil provided by the subconscious sense of 
Romano-Germanic unity, these ideas gave rise to the theoretical foundations 
of so-called European cosmopolitanism, which it would be more correct to 
call pan-Romano-Germanic chauvinism” (Trubetskoy, 1991, 7). 

The reason why cosmopolitanism is chauvinism is because 
Europeans measure all other cultures according to distance or deviance from 
their own values, and their idea of a universal culture really conceals the idea 
that other cultures must become Romano-Germanic. Other cultures who do 
adopt European ways necessarily fall behind Europe: in trying to merge their 
own cultures with the European and in looking to Europe as the standard- 
bearer, their own development is split and slowed down. To maintain 
Europeanization, they must constantly suffer stagnation followed by leaps 
and bounds, which ruins their innate course of development. 

Even without such problems, Europeans consider non-European 
cultures childish and underdeveloped. However, what they do not notice is 
that they seem childish to non-Europeans, too. The reason is understandable: 
all foreign cultures initially seem childish to an outsider, until he has enough 
knowledge to distinguish between the genetic, the environmental, the social 
and the individual. Before that, he can only see the genetic-generic, that 
which is common to all of mankind, from its childhood. But anyone who 
gains a longer and deeper acquaintance with another culture will begin to 
appreciate the subtle layers that are the signs of its development and maturity. 
Whenever Europeans discern such complexity, however, they change the 
rules: whereas simplicity was before the sign of primitiveness, it is now the 
tireless complexity of the non-Europeans’ language and rituals that signal 
underdevelopment. 

The only solution is for non-European nations to borrow from 
Europe but to purge the borrowings of egocentricity, and to realize that 
Germano-Roman culture is merely one local culture like any other, “in no 
way better than any other culture, but neither is it essentially worse. So for 
the nation involved it generally makes no difference whether it adopts this 
culture or not.” If non-Europeans can achieve this sober attitude, “the 
borrowing of individual elements of Romano-Germanic culture will no 
longer have the detrimental effects discussed above and will actually enrich 
their national culture” (59). In particular, non-Europeans must avoid 
European-style nationalism, which far from deepening the nation concerned 
again transposes false Romano-Germanic models. Thus Trubetskoy rejects 
Pan-Slavism (advocated by Danilevsky, much of whose rhetoric resembles 
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his own) which is merely a copy of pan-Germanism, and based on the idea of 
progress as unity. On a grander scale, Trubetskoy concludes his first article 
with the reminder that nationalism is a partial solution, obscuring the far 
more fundamental truth that: “There is only one true opposition: the Romano- 
Germans and all the other peoples of the world: Europe and mankind.” 

Trubetskoy’s first article is undoubtedly hostile to Europe, though 
there are stil] elements of an appreciation. The next significant article was 
crucial in offering an interpretation of history that would establish Russia’s 
non-European credentials. In “The Legacy of Genghis Khan,” he argued that 
Muscovite Russia was the heir of the Mongolian empire, both politically and 
spiritually. Politically, it represented a break from Kievan Rus, which was a 
loose association of cities. The north-eastern cities had the germ of a 
centralizing ideology in Suzdal, but that would not have been enough “to 
transform the Muscovite princes into the ‘tsars of all Rus’ ... the political 
unification of Russia under the power of Moscow was a direct result of the 
Tatar yoke.” Ivan III and Ivan IV replaced the Tatar khans, and many of the 
Tatar chiefs entered the service of Muscovy, with many of them converting 
to Orthodoxy. 

Trubetskoy accepts that Muscovy drew on Byzantine political 
ideology to formulate its image of itself as a third Rome and new Christian 
empire. But he argues that this was a “camouflage borrowing,” i.e., that 
Byzantine trappings and labels were applied to a native Eurasian reality, with 
Byzantine labels fitting so well, he argues at one point, due to Byzantium 
itself having many of the features of a Eurasian culture.”” Trubetskoy’s 
understanding of the political-spiritual culture of Genghis Khan’s empire was 
to provide the blueprint for his vision of what was most true in Russian 
culture, and that towards which a true Russian national movement—-as 
opposed to a falsely European one—should strive. In several respects, it 
accords with some elements of Karsavin’s vision of the world, as will 
become clear. 

The two overriding principles which permeated Genghis Khan’s 
vision of his empire were a belief in sacred hierarchy and a belief in the 
connection of heaven and earth. The love of sacred hierarchy was typical of 
the Turanian race to which Genghis Khan belonged, and which later 
intermixed with Slavic Russians. When the man of Turanian psychology 
“obeys his immediate superior, he obeys him not as a superior but as a part of 
a specifically, divinely ordained hierarchy. He obeys in the person of his 
immediate superior a subordinate of a more highly placed superior, who is in 
turn a subordinate of an even higher superior, and so on, up to the supreme 


22 ‘The term “camouflage borrowing” is G. Zuckermann’s and refers to 
linguistic loans of foreign words in native guise. See Zuckermann (2003). 
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earthly ruler, who is also thought of as a subordinate not of man, but of God” 
(168). Next, the Turanian pyschology had a vague spirituality that was aware 
merely of the lordship of God over nature, and of mankind’s deep roots in 
nature. As such, Genghis Khan, himself a shamanist, tolerated shamanism, 
Buddhism, Islam and Christianity, as long as they expressed these two 
general spiritual principles which shaped his empire. Trubetskoy would argue 
in later essays that this should be a part of a new Eurasian confederation, 
where tolerance of different ethnic groups’ belief systems should arise out of 
this overriding hierarchical-spiritual religiosity. 

However, the vagueness of this belief in fact lost Genghis Khan his 
empire, for shamanism was not strong enough to unify his subjects: in 
Baghdad the Mongols lost their ascendancy to the Islamic universality of the 
Caliphate, and in Moscow the new empire grew and was sustained by the 
“coherent system of religious living” of Orthodox Christianity.2° In this 
system, there was a church-tsar symphony, and the tsar was the voice and 
embodiment of his people, the most Russian of Russians, who set the tone for 
Russian life. In this system, with “its subordination to Moscow, the Eurasian 
world achieved for the first time a cultural self-sufficiency equivalent to the 
self-sufficiency of the old Asiatic kingdoms, of China and of Persia.” The 
system involved, admits Trubetskoy, that famous Russian dualism which 
would divide the world into Russians versus outsiders and heretics, who were 
deviants from the system.° However, this only applied to Christian 
heretics—those who had seen the light and rejected it (Jews, Protestants, 
Catholics). However, the ancient organic non-Christian religions of their 
Eurasian neighbors were treated with tolerance. 

This system, Trubetskoy now continues, was destroyed by Peter the 
Great and his Europeanizing program. Since Peter the true Eurasian identity 
has been under attack. Peter “destroyed the patriarchate, which was so 
important to the ideological and political system; he destroyed the habits of 
religious living in the ruling class; and he terminated the tsar’s role as the 
archetypal bearer of this ideal lifestyle.” And while “serfdom and military 
organization had existed in Russia previously, she became a genuinely feudal 
and militarist nation only after the beginnings of Europeanization” (199). 

Here the anti-European rhetoric is at its strongest. It is also now 
explicitly linked to a clear position on the status of Bolshevik Russia. Right- 
wing emigrant circles saw the Revolution as a blow to the glorious imperial 


°3 ‘The Russian term, bytovoe izpovednichestvo can be translated “coherent 


system of religious living.” The emotive word byt means “way of life,” izpovedovat 
means “to confess, believe”: so, a system of everyday Russian reality permeated at 
every level by the customs and rituals of the Orthodox confession, a monistic 
religtosity without sacred/secular or church/state division. 

“~ For Russian “cultural dualism,” see Lotman and Uspensky (1985). 
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past, to Orthodox autocracy and Orthodox Russianness. Non-Bolshevik left- 
wingers did not regret the demise of autocracy, but saw Bolshevism as a 
betrayal of liberal constitutional hopes (for example, Fedotov and Kerensky, 
the exiled head of the Provisional Government). Trubetskoy’s thesis was an 
offense for both these camps: he was claiming that the Bolsheviks were the 
logical continuation of autocratic empire, for imperial Russia was a 
European-Petrine project and anti-Eurasian in its very essence. The Soviet 
campaign against the Church was similar to the policy of Catherine II, who 
had closed 80 percent of Russian monasteries. While Imperial Russia had 
always dressed up its European colonialist expansion in sacred terminology, 
justifying the drive towards “Constantinople and the straits” with references 
to the campaigns of Sviatoslav, Oleg, Igor and Vladimir, it had always in 
reality been a variation on the European powers’ belief that a true empire 
needed an “exit to the sea.” The Imperial government had always 
hypocritically endorsed the Church with its slogan of “autocracy, nationality, 
Orthodoxy,” but in reality it had opposed its spirit at every turn. Bolshevik 
Russia’s new internationalist Marxism is a similar cosmopolitan ideology to 
that of its Imperial forebear. Nothing has changed: Russia under both the 
Imperial and Bolshevik powers was a laboratory for risky European 
experiments: “after the Revolution, Russia has not become her true self’ and, 
therefore, “from its very essence Russia-Eurasia will inevitably resist 
Europeanization despite all the efforts of its rulers, be they kings or 
communists.” 

Trubetskoy and other Eurasians thus proposed their own political 
alternative both to the Soviet state and to inadequate European democracies: 
ideocracy, or rule by a single party consisting of a ruling elite who would be 
enlivened by a single, common, governing idea. This idea consists of a 
hierarchical-spiritual devotion to the Eurasian “autarky,” the organically 
linked collection of nationalities sharing the Eurasian space, and united by 
similar life ideals. The autarky is not an impossible abstraction like 
“humanity,” a deceptive European term. Nor is it a concept like nation, which 
is too exclusive and ultimately based on egotistic biological and ethnic unity. 
The concept of class is, also, like the nation, partial and ultimately unworthy 
of calling forth devotion, as its unity comes from economic interest. The 
autarky is concrete and historically real, and an ideocracy will thus avoid the 
individualism of democracy and the abstract collectivism of communism. 
Communism is devoted to the class, at the expense of the real interests of the 
autarky. Liberal democracy has no principles or independent values: 
whatever a majority decides is correct, and most often this decision is 
influenced by private capital and the press. An ideocracy, therefore, “cannot 
allow the interference of any irresponsible factors over which it has no 
control (especially private capital) in politics, the economy, and culture; for 
this reason the ideocratic state is partly socialist.” However, this socialism is 
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the natural result of ideocratic unity, and not its dangerous and artificial goal. 
There would be much argument over the exact nature of ideocracy. Even its 
early formulation by Trubetskoy, Savitsky and others left room for a more 
pro-Soviet version; and its absolutist and non-democratic nature left the door 
open for those of a more conservative bent to shape it in a restorationist, 
monarchist direction, despite Trubetskoy’s early attacks on Imperial Russia. 
(The solution was to argue for a restoration of true, Eurasianist, pre-Petrine 
monarchy and Orthodoxy). 

We now come to Karsavin’s reaction to this thesis, as laid out in his 
1923 review of the Eurasians first two anthologies (Karsavin, 1923b). In 
many ways, Karsavin in 1921-1922 could not accept these proposals. 
However, both Trubetskoy’s (and more importantly other theorists’) 
Eurasianism and Karsavin’s own philosophy of history and vision of Russia 
in those days contained certain inner contradictions, which would ultimately 
find a partial resolution in each other. In PH Karsavin had stated that the 
Bolsheviks, while an evil, were the best option for Russia in the present, and 
that they were the expression of a certain particular Russian element which 
might lead to a much-needed new expression of Russianness. Now while 
Trubetskoy himself condemned the Bolsheviks as “Europeanizers,” he and 
other theorists (especially Savitsky) soon came to admit that the Soviet 
Union’s defense of Russian interests against Europe, and its anti-colonialist 
defense of Asia and other non-European nations, were actually rather close to 
their vision of Russia as a Eurasian power. In a letter to Petr Struve, Savitsky 
accordingly called his version of Eurasianism “National-Bolshevism”: if the 
Soviets would abandon their doctrinal economics and internationalism and 
look to Russia’s national interests, as they had on several occasions, then they 
could be the heralds of a true Russian revival. This early leftist tendency was 
remarkably similar to the version of Eurasianism that Karsavin would come 
to embrace—though by that time, Savitsky had become more rightist and 
would accuse him of a betrayal of Eurasian ideals.” 

As far as the anti-European message was concerned, Karsavin in his 
1923 review took exception to this exclusivism. While he accepted that 
Russia was different from Europe, his developing theory of symphonic 
personhoood was pluralistic in scope, and made room for the mutual 
belonging of lower moments to different higher persons, or cultures, Thus in 
the review, he warns that if Europe is dying, as the Eurasians assert with glee, 
then “our Russian culture is hardly likely to benefit from the death of the 
Western element in it and in ourselves, [for this is] the partial dying of us 
ourselves” (313). Furthermore, “it was bad when we lost our face, dissolving 
ourselves in the European: we did not preserve ourselves and we did not 


25 See discussion in Vakhitov (n.d.). 
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become Europeans by turning Europeanism into Bolshevik communism. But 
it would be even worse if, out of a sense of falsely understood self- 
preservation, we were to turn our backs on Europe” (314). As a result, while 
Karsavin is intrigued by the attempts of these young scholars to uncover the 
meaning of a new concept, Eurasia, he is inclined to parse the term somewhat 
differently: 


Europe lives not only in itself but in Russia, and in each 
one of us, and vice versa: Russia lives not only in itself but 
in Europe, too, and in Asia. And perhaps the very 
appearance of the term “Eurasia” has been triggered by the 
attempt to somehow express this dim intuition. (314) 


Finally, as far as the ringing the death-knell for Europe is concerned, 
Karsavin the optimist is not sure: just because we do not see the shape of a 
future Europe does not mean that such a bright future does not exist. 

Nonetheless, the pluralistic element in the conception of a “mono- 
dual” fusion of the European and Asian appeals to Karsavin, and he admits 
that “the Eurasians have dimly caught hold of a newly emerging Russian 
type.” Their intuition chimes with his deeply held belief that the death of the 
old is an opportunity for the birth of the new, in which the old will be 
radically transfigured. Thus Karsavin is undoubtedly at this stage positively 
intrigued by what the new Eurasian perspective might yield. However, in 
addition to his wariness about the attacks on European culture, Karsavin 
expressed in his review a doubt as to the genuineness of the Asian element in 
the budding ideology. Here, in fact, he had hit on a strange inconsistency in 
Trubetskoy’s vision. For in The Religions of India and Christianity (1922), 
Trubetskoy—despite his earlier advocacy of “Eurasian tolerance”—had 
attacked Buddhism and Hinduism with even more venom than he attacked 
Europe, claiming that most of Indian religion and ethics was nothing but the 
work of Satan. Karsavin, the innate pluralist, took great exception to this, 
accusing Trubetskoy of a vulgar and reductive judgment of Indian 
spirituality. A Christian could learn much from Buddhism, he contended, 
citing the Buddha’s definition of absolute Being: “To say that the Perfect 
exists beyond death is incorrect; to say that it does not exist beyond death is 
also incorrect.” Of course, what Karsavin implies by this is not that 
Eurasianism is wrong, but that it needs to go deeper and be truer to its stated 
program. 

In fact, this friendly aspect of his critique is repeated elsewhere, 
when Karsavin endorses the general insights of the contributors, but accuses 
them of inadequate argumentation and logic, of relying on assertion, intuition 
and emotion, whereas: “Eurasian themes in their essence can only be given a 
foundation by way of philosophy and metaphysics. So it is all the more sad 
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that we still do not see any philosophical foundation among the Eurasians.” 
And in fact: “It seems to me that the only correct way would be to see culture 
as a concrete-all-one developing subject and that precisely this understanding 
of culture lies at the basis of the ‘assertions’ of the Eurasians, although they 
do not try to define it.” In one of his first letters to Trubetskoy after the latter 
had approached him to join the movement, Karsavin reiterated this point of 
view, so laying out a program for his own involvement: 


There are certain weak spots in your account ... a certain 
lack of attention to the ‘subject’ of Russian history, which 
in my opinion is the reason for the usual silly attacks on 
Eurasianism. In your clarification of causes you often 
forget to mention what it is that is developing out of itself. 
‘Causes’, ‘influences’,—all this is external, distorting or in 
the best instance merely stimulating the development of a 
process out of itself.?% 


In retrospect, of course, it is clear that Karsavin would take the task 
of philosophically justifying the Eurasian platform on his own shoulders. But 
that was not a given at the time. Indeed, the review ended with a final 
criticism that might have suggested that the role of philosophical savior of 
Eurasianism might be better suited to someone else. The term Eurasia, 
Karsavin wrote, repeating a widespread objection among adherents of the 
“Russian idea,” suggests that these new ideologues intend to replace Russia, 
and if that is so then “for me as a Russian person their Eurasianism is not 
suitable, and I would prefer to die with my Russian Orthodox people.” 
Furthermore, while the young Eurasian Florovksy appeals to Christ, and 
quotes His words that salvation is offered to “all,” “one must assume that 
Christ, when he called ‘all’, meant not just Eurasians and that the fulfillment 
of His testament is somewhat wider than the limits of the Eurasian theory.” 


76 | etter of L.P. Karsavin to N.S. Trubetskoy 2 April 1925, Berlin. Cited in 
Melikh and Khoruzhy (2012, 7). In the same letter, Karsavin went on to disagree with 
Trubetskoy’s idea that the Turkic-Khazar influence in Russian culture was stronger 
than that of Kievan Rus. This is another fundamental disagreement with the 
Eurasians’ understanding of the “Asian” element in their ideology. Khoruzhy (Melikh 
and Khoruzhy, 2012) speculates that Trubetskoy may have felt threatened by 
Karsavin’s strong theoretical bent, and adds that Trubetskoy’s fears were correct: 
Karsavin did reshape the movement and draw people to himself. This may explain 
some of the antipathy Trubetskoy felt towards Karsavin, and which we explored 
earlier in this chapter. 
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Again, four years later that very same criticism would issue from the 
lips of Florovsky, and Karsavin would be defending his position against 
Florovsky, Berdyaev and others, that Eurasianism was the latest and truest 
incarnation of the Russian Idea and Orthodoxy in current circumstances. One 
might speculate that in the end the “symphonic” potentially “multi-cultural” 
appeal of Eurasianism, its novelty, the lure of unexplored terrain, and the 
bright hope that just possibly the situation in the Soviet Union might change 
enough to warrant thinking about a replacement ideology—seem to have won 
out against the prospect of engaging in more tired émigré restatements of the 
Russian Idea. When Karsavin did start to be active in the movement, 
however, he did not quite manage to rectify all the faults he had noted. 
Certainly, he made little effort to deepen the Asian understanding of the 
Eurasian equation—which, as for other Eurasians, remained at the level of 
unfulfilled rhetoric. And often, in fact, he came to repeat the anti-European 
thetoric of Trubetskoy and others, for the time being allowing the negative 
aspect of his own critique of Europe to preponderate over the counter- 
balancing positive evaluations found throughout his work. 


B. Karsavin’s path from the Russian idea to Eurasianism 


As we noted earlier, one constant which unifies pre-Eurasian 
Karsavin and Eurasian Karsavin, and which unifies Karsavin and Trubetskoy 
over and above the differences just noted, is the thirst of both men for total, 
monistic explanation—expressed in the philosophy of all-unity. Trubetskoy’s 
father had been one of the preeminent philosophers of the school of all-unity, 
a colleague of Soloviev; Karsavin’s all-unity had a related pedigree. It is this 
which can help us understand how these Solovievians of the 1920s could 
endorse an absolutist, “ideocratic,” one-party, hierarchical government in a 
future Russia-Eurasia. For right Eurasians, this ideocratic absolutism would 
take the form of a monarchy; for centrist Eurasians, a legitimate transition 
government (following the awaited fall of Soviet power) might be some sort 
of aristocracy; and for those on the left, a rule by ideocratic Soviets (councils) 
was envisaged—a vision which led them to believe that many Soviet 
structures could survive with modification in the new order. 

In “On the Essence of Orthodoxy” (1923), Karsavin had written: 


{FJaith and religious convictions aside, the best form of 
political existence is a monarchy, and not a constitutional 
monarchy either, nor an aristocratic monarchy, but absolute 
monarchy, autocracy. There should be no domination of 
any class or group, and this was the sin of Russian imperial 
power. (2001 [1923]) 
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Furthermore, 


the Russian people does not simply need a “master,” but 
inasmuch as this people has not turned its back on its ideal, 
it needs an Orthodox Tsar, the leader of the Christian 
world. (/bid.) 


Again, a similar vision was expressed by Soloviev in his theocratic 
phase: the recognition of the importance for the Christian world of councils 
(conciliarity, sobornost) and a leading patriarch (the Pope, or the Russian 
patriarch, depending on circumstances) did not exclude the necessity of an 
absolute Christian emperor to supervise the order of the Christian world. 
Such a vision is also not too distant from de Maistre’s vision of Christian 
Europe, superficially at least. 

However, one point which separated Karsavin from de Maistre in 
both his essay on the French thinker and in “On the Essence of Orthodoxy” 
(as well as in “The East, The West and the Russian Idea” and “The Way of 
Orthodoxy”) was his belief that Orthodoxy, unlike Catholicism, could not 
tolerate a clear division between Church and state. This was a conscious 
revision of his 1918 flirtation with the papacy in Catholicism, and it was a 
point that was to survive into his formulation of the Eurasian idea. The 
Roman church, by insisting that the Church could be fully embodied in an 
earthly institution, complete with a monarchical head, lands and all the 
trappings of secular power, had unwittingly put a limit to the definition of 
Church, Here are the boundaries of the Church, and no further. The emperor, 
kings and nascent modern states were by definition beholden to the Roman 
church for conservative Catholics like de Maistre, but they were also separate 
entities, outside of it—and this had a literal geographic equivalent, 
measurable in distance from the Papal state. The Orthodox conception, 
meanwhile, simply equated the Church, potentially, with all of reality. Its 
vision was that the Church, being the divine-human Son of God, has no 
boundaries. The world does have boundaries, but it is moving towards the 
boundless Church; it is on the path to becoming the Church. The Byzantine 
emperor and the Russian princes and tsars play just as sacral a role in the 
Church as the patriarch, for they too participate in this sacralization of the 
world. 

The corollary of this, as Karsavin expresses it in “On the Essence of 
Orthodoxy” is that every culture, as a socio-political whole, becomes a full 
incarnation of the Church. In the process, that national culture is sacralized: 


As far as the Orthodox Church strives to be in actuality the 
universal church, she opens up her Russian culture, 
revealing in it her unrepeatable countenance—the universal 
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as national. As far as she perceives other cultures as well, 
she as it were dissolves in them and churches them. (/bid.) 


The first half of this essay on Orthodoxy is in fact a discourse on the 
Russian soul and Russian national character—and for good reason: to talk of 
Russian culture, immersed for centuries in the sacralizing ferment of 
Orthodoxy, is for Karsavin to talk of the Church. As a result (as Karsavin 
expressed it in a slightly later essay, “The East, the West and the Russian 
Idea”): 


it is worth noting that to the present day in Russia, all 
living political and social ideas have always become 
religious ideals too, although this has not always been 
clearly recognized by the bearers of these ideas. (Karsavin, 
1991b [1923], 55) 


In sum, then, pre-Eurasian Karsavin was convinced that there could 
and should be no church-state division in Russian politics. Later, in “The 
Religious Essence of Bolshevism” (Karsavin, 1994f [1927]), he recognized 
that the Bolsheviks shared his monism and absolutism in the political sphere. 
The Russian religious urge to redeem the world in its entirety had entered 
into their bloodstream as well, a point we explored in some detail in regard to 
the early Andrei Platonov.””’ However, in considering the development of 
Karsavin’s political thought, it is important to pay attention to those moments 
in these essays of 1921-1923 where he qualifies his theocratic holism. After 
all, Karsavin’s position was not restorationist: he was never attracted by the 
White movement. Like them, he praised the monarch and Orthodoxy; unlike 
them he did not want the tsar back, and one has a sense that even if by some 
miracle the tsar had been restored, he would not have been happy. He was no 
de Maistre, yearning for a complete return to the past. His whole philosophy 
of history was permeated by the insight that disintegration must run its 
course, and that reintegration or rebirth, if it comes, will be utterly new. To 
restore old forms as they were would be to betray those forms. Furthermore, 
his praise of the fusion of culture and religion, state and church, in the pre- 
Revolutionary “Russian system of being” was mitigated by a strong sense of 
the empirical and hence deeply imperfect nature of this, as of any other 
human, cultural form. 

This is clear in the strong criticism Karsavin directed against the 
“Russian soul” and the closely related Eastern Orthodox Russian church in 


°°” This was a position held by other Russian thinkers, such as Bulgakov 


and Berdyaev, though crucially at different historical moments. 
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“On the Essence of Orthodoxy” and “The East, the West and the Russian 
Idea.” We have seen Karsavin’s criticism’s of Catholic “antinomian,” 
“monotheistic” or “rationalistic” religiosity from FMR onwards. But in these 
essays, Karsavin highlights the flawedness of the East. Firstly, Karsavin sees 
the Russian thirst for the Absolute as commendable, but also as suffering 
from a tendency towards imprecision: the Russian is satisfied with a notion 
of the Absolute as something indefinite, vague, unfathomable, merely 
potential (recollecting the Gnostics’ idea of the Absolute as indefinite 
pleroma”™). The link between the Absolute and the empirical is also only 
obscurely expressed by the Russian, and sometimes he confuses the two: then 
he pursues the earthly good with the same zeal that should be reserved for the 
Absolute (the Bolsheviks), though unlike the American with his pragmatic 
spirit, he never forgets the Absolute entirely, in favor of the empirical. 

From Eastern Orthodox asceticism, the Russian inherits the belief 
that salvation is inevitable, and this leads to spiritual laziness and a lack of 
will: why, the Russian asks, should I run towards salvation when no one else 
is? The Englishman will run towards it, and most likely, unlike in Russia, he 
will not be alone. Another factor which encourages the Russian in his 
laziness is the monism of Orthodoxy, which is inclined to ignore evil, to see 
good everywhere, even in human shortcomings, and thus the urge for 
improvement is blunted. Turning to dogmatic questions, Karsavin critiques 
the lack of development in the Christian East. The Catholics may have taken 
certain dogmas in erroneous directions (the Immaculate Conception, the 
Filioque, the cult of the sacred heart); but the West was, nonetheless, 
positively engaged with the truths of faith, and in those distortions there is an 
underlying truth (the Immaculate Conception, for example, introduces a split 
between the absolute and the relative, but it is valuable in that “it underlines 
the deifiedness of humanity and the reality and not just the potentiality of 
this”). The East, meanwhile, has left dogmatic thought in the eighth century; 
while new forms of spirituality and worship have developed, nothing since 
then has universal application, due to the lack of councils. Hence, the East 
resents the West, and suffers from lack of confidence concerning the 
dogmatic truths which too often she merely preserves and does not apply 
anew. In the Russian case, this led to the schism of the Old Believers. 

Karsavin applies this criticism to the political-religious realm. It is 
true that Orthodoxy’s churching of culture is superior to the incipient 
secularizing model of Catholicism; nonetheless, “the idea of Orthodox 
monarchy remained in an undeveloped state, because of course one cannot 


208 Indeed, Karsavin remarks that Orthodoxy is closer to Eastern Greek 


pantheizing paganism, and the Catholicism to the theistic moment in ancient 
paganism. Again, this corresponds to recent research by Bradshaw (2004). 
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consider the so-called theory of symphony to be a solution to the 
problem.”?” Furthermore, Orthodoxy never formalized the role of the 
monarch, as Catholics did with the Papacy; hence it never viewed it as 
absolute perfection, and often enough merely tolerated the institution, which 
in reality played out as a form of “despotism moderated by assassination” in 
both Russia and Byzantium. 

Thus having praised the monarchy, and the theoretical desirability 
of autocracy, Karsavin went on to suggest that it was not indispensable. The 
ideal state of Christendom would be for there to be a monarch, pope and 
councils. But in reality some partial instantiation of this scenario will have to 
suffice, for reality is not perfect. The church is potentially present in all of its 
local manifestations; as such every national church should be the leading 
church, embodying fully papacy and monarchy. In reality, the Roman church 
has usurped the papacy, asserting it at the expense of the emperor and the 
councils. To gain real primacy, the Roman church would have to sacrifice its 
primacy—and thereby gain it more fully and truly. (One imagines a voluntary 
rotation of primacy among the patriarchs). In the same way, the Russian 
church should sacrifice its emperor. When every church sacrifices itself fully, 
all churches will mutually possess each others’ deepest attributes, and the 
Church will be empirically one (the Cusan model as applied to ecclesiology). 
This is devoutly to be desired, and the Russian church’s current task is to 
come to know as much of its own Eastern heritage as possible, while also 
absorbing the positive aspects of the Western church. Here, however, 
Karsavin adds another warning regarding perfection. 

Assuming that Christian unity indeed comes to pass due to the self- 
sacrifice of all the churches just mentioned, the resulting spatio-temporal 
fullness, or perichoresis, of all offices and institutions will still fall short of 
the true meaning of ecclesial perfection (a point both Eastern and Western 
papocaesarists and caesaropapists miss).”'° For, 


the fullness of the Church on earth never existed, and nor 
does it now; consequently, it will not exist in the future, 
precisely because it has not existed now or in the past. The 
unity of the Church before the schism [of 1054] was 
potential, both because the church empirically and as the 
church was not the whole world, and because she did not 
then manifest that multiplicity which she manifested and 


2 See ch. 6 for Karsavin’s comments on symphony in The History of 


European Culture. 
210 ; a he F d ; 
Perichoresis is a patristic theological term meaning the mutual sharing 
of attributes among the divine Persons. 
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manifests in the era of her disunification. [Karsavin, 1991b 
[1923], 58-59] 


Therefore, even if the Church was to become a unity, this would not 
be a full unity, for the past disunity will always have existed, and perfection 
does not have an imperfect past. It is only with these all-important provisos 
that Karsavin is willing to put his name to the “superiority” of the Orthodox 
church: she is superior only because the imperfect path to perfection can only 
be accomplished through her, a church which has not divided the world into 
secular and sacred, and which still has the ability to fulfill the self-sacrifice 
necessary for ecclesial unity. 

These ecclesiological meditations have a direct bearing on 
Karsavin’s political thought. They steered him away from White restora- 
tionism, and towards the idea of reclaiming Soviet Russia, however 
imperfectly, for a Christian future, however imperfect.?!' Though Karsavin 
argued strongly against liberalism and a certain conception of democracy, 
there is an odd way in which his philosophy of “hopeful imperfectionism” 
converges on the liberal vision of Isaiah Berlin, a fellow Russian émigré. 
Berlin argued that totalitarianism had a mistaken belief that all goods were 
compatible. The resulting attempt to implement these goods necessarily 
involved death and destruction, and a philosophy of the end justifies the 
means. Karsavin is a totalist; but he quite firmly places totality outside of 
empirical reality. He recognizes that not all his goods (here: papacy, 
monarchy, councils) can be achieved simultaneously; as such he is content 
that they be realized sequentially, and partially. Meanwhile, connections can 
be made and incremental work towards greater empirical manifestation of the 
ideal can proceed apace. This modified totalism, one can say, lets steam off 
out of his system, in a way that other Russian totalists could not manage. The 
resulting vision can be classed with other conservative political ideologies of 
the nineteen twenties and thirties, which as we shall see, also managed to 
present a non-liberal holistic political vision, which avoided the perils of 
totalitarianism. 


71! Hence, Karsavin underlines that the Church cannot take part in violent 


resistance to Bolshevism; her task is simply to refuse to collaborate it. The dissolution 
of the church-state bond, imperfect though it was in Imperial times, is a tragedy, but it 
must be borne. It is not, as the loss of the Papacy would be to Catholics, an 
insufferable loss without which the Church ceases to be. For some monarchist 
ideologues of Orthodoxy, it was, to the extent of justifying force to restore it. 
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C. Karsavin’s Eurasian political theory 


Karsavin had been expelled from the Soviet Union by the 
Bolsheviks in 1922. He moved to Lithuania at the start of 1928 and lived 
there until 1949, when he was arrested and deported to Abez—once again by 
the Soviets, who had wrested Lithuania from the Germans in 1944. 
Karsavin’s reacquaintance with Soviet power forms the tail-end of the 
narrative about his Eurasian involvement. In 1948, Karsavin made a trip to 
Moscow to convert his professorial qualifications to Soviet standards, but 
when he returned to Vilnius he decided not to continue teaching. For many, 
he was already a persona non grata. His ironic remarks about Soviet power, 
including the person of Stalin, made him a dubious figure in the new 
climate—where the majority of professors, in order to get on, had declared 
their allegiance to the regime. When the almost inevitable knock on the door 
came (and Karsavin’s daughter Irina was the first one to be arrested), one of 
the charges concerned his involvement with the “reactionary White émigré 
organization” of the Eurasians. Thus the Eurasian connection would continue 
right to the very end. In the Interrogation Protocol of 8 August 1949, 
Karsavin admitted his guilt: 


Together with the above-named members of the Council, J 
took part in the compilation of the anti-Soviet program of 
the Eurasian organization with the name of ‘Eurasianism’. 


In 1926 at the Ist conference of members of the Eurasian 
organization in Paris | refused to take an active part in the 
active of the Council due to the appearance of a dis- 
agreement between myself and other members of the 
Council concerning questions over the program and the 
status of the Eurasian organization. 


I considered that the project proposed by Savitsky ... was 
unrealistic ... as the Eurasian movement did not have a 
clear program, and his project of a list of regulations was 
copied from the regulations of the Communist Party of 
Russia, with which I could in no way agree. (Kiselev, 1999, 
299) 


As has often been noted, the irony in this final development was that 
Karsavin had attracted opprobrium to himself in this period precisely because 
his views had seemed so supportive of the Soviet Union. S. Khoruzhy has 
seen in this support the naivety of one who simply did not know what 
totalitarianism was like close up. To a certain extent, Karsavin’s earnest 
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attempts to inquire after his arrested daughter’s well-being and his own self- 
defense testify that even after five years of living in Soviet Lithuania, he 
retained an inappropriately hope-filled sanity in his dealings with the organs 
of Stalin’s government. 

Between 1926 and 1929, the pro-Soviet tenor of Karsavin’s 
Eurasianism was indeed very marked. “Eurasianism,” he writes in The Way 
of Eurasia in 1926, “sees the nascent form of [a] new culture in the Soviet 
structure and in the union- and council-based government, united as it is by a 
communality of ideas, a government not of the exploiters but of the workers. 
So Eurasianism sees the task of Russia in the revelation of the new and 
unprecedented, which will be an expression of the Russian genius and will 
unite Moscow with Muscovy, bridging the abyss into which the empire 
collapsed” (in Vakhitov, n.d.). Again, in Hegelian mode (often the resort of 
the disappointed but hopeful against hope): “The communists are 
unconscious instruments and active bearers of the cunning Spirit of History, 
and what they are doing is necessary and important” (Karsavin, 1929a). 

Slightly more ambiguous was the odd dialogue that took place in 
1929 between Alexandre Kojéve and Karsavin in the journal Eurasia 
(Kozhevnikov, 1929; Karsavin, 1929a). Kojéve, on his way to becoming the 
purveyor of a popular brand of Hegelianized Marxism for the French 
intelligentsia, but also a former devotee of Soloviev, sings the praises of the 
Soviet Union as the breeding-ground for a completely new way of doing 
philosophy. Having crushed the bourgeoisie—a synonym, explains Kojéve, 
for the Western, if one thinks about it long enough—Soviet philosophers are 
free to invent something utterly undecadent, which can give the lead to the 
floundering and dying West. At roughly the same time, fellow left- 
Eurasianist Svatopolk-Mirsky was praising the Soviet Union for having 
washed away the debris of Russian Silver Age culture—a culture obsessed by 
death—and replacing it with one filled with life and vigor.7’? Karsavin’s 
reply to Kojéve, The Communist Party and Philosophy, mostly seconds this 
consensus (even though, at the very same time, he was at work on a quin- 
tessentially Silver Age follow-up to Noctes Petropolitanae, the thanatically 
themed Poem on Death). However, tellingly he does this by damning the 
Soviet Union with faint and dialectical praise: what invigorates philosophy is 
the need of the philosopher to fight for freedom. Freedom is the life-blood of 
true and new philosophy. The Soviet Union’s oppressive lack of freedom is 
therefore what recommends it for philosophy—though not, Karsavin hastens 
to add—for life. “I consider it a great misfortune for my own philosophy 


ole Sviatopolk-Mirsky was known as the “red prince,” being an aristocrat 
and a communist. He was also a very insightful literary critic, whose history of 
Russian literature has just been reissued in Russia. 
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(though not, of course, for my life and well-being) that I do not live in 
Russia, but in relatively free countries.” For the Russian situation makes it 
clear that “the unfolding of Orthodoxy is impossible except through the 
overcoming of Orthodox heresies, defined under the names of Russian 
atheism, materialism and communism.”?” 

These articles, separated by two years and Karsavin’s formal 
withdrawal from the movement, thus represent a significant shift of tone: in 
both Karsavin’s eyes are fixed longingly on his homeland. In the first, the 
Soviet Union is praised for its positive content; in the second, somewhat 
roundaboutly, for its negative content. In 1934, when his links with 
Eurasianism and indeed the entire Western European Russian diaspora had 
been weakened or severed by his permanent settlement in Lithuania, 
Karsavin wrote “The State and the Crisis of Democracy” (Karsavin, 1991la 
[1934]). Much of the political theory he had advocated in the mid-twenties is 
still there, but readers are in for a surprise as they come to the end of the 
article. Here, searching around for a country to exemplify his version of a 
“Eurasian ideocracy,” he writes that “a healthier and stronger government 
would be harder to find” than England’s monarchy, which is not a democracy 
in the distorted rationalistic French sense of the term, for: 


Englishmen are still able to renege on their egotistical 
strivings for the sake of the interests of their fatherland. 
After the World War the English possessors of fat wallets 
huffed and puffed, but without complaint paid enormous 
taxes, as a result of which the English successfully over- 
came the last economic crisis. But on the other hand it 
would be hard to find a person who would so desperately 
defend and value his freedom and rights as in England. 
(192) 


Karsavin’s sister and his close friend, Aaron Steinberg, lived in 
England, and he was in close contact with them until the war interrupted 
communication. One seems to hear echoes of conversations exchanged with 
them about life there. But, of course, the shift here is truly surprising: 
England, rather than the now neighboring Soviet Union, as the exemplar of 
Eurasian ideocracy? What could possibly be Eurasian about Merry England? 
What needs to be borne in mind, however, is that even at the height of his 
Eurasian involvement, Karsavin’s adherence to the idea of Russia as gifted 


213 Tt was in this spirit that we compared Platonov and Karsavin earlier in 


this chapter: Platonov’s revived Christian rhetoric is an overcoming of the atheist 
elements in his Russian cosmism. 
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with a particularly Asian insight, bequeathed it from its Mongolian-Turanian 
heritage, never really went beyond the level of hand-waving. If one follows 
up Karsavin’s sources, one finds that the organic nature of political 
personhood and the symphonic nature of statehood are derived not from 
Genghis Khan’s love of sacral hierarchies, but from his own (predominantly 
Western) Christian philosophy of hierarchy, and from conservative-romantic 
nationalists such as the Austrian Othmar Spann, or Weimar German theorist 
of law, Otto von Gierke, who often drew on similar sources. When Karsavin, 
like Kojéve, accused Russian philosophy of being merely a branch of 
German romanticism and rejoiced that now something truly new and 
Eurasian would emerge from the Soviet Union, it has to be said that his own 
philosophy hardly escapes similar charges. 

The point can be made by examining the three essays just referred to 
in more detail. “The Foundations of Politics” (Karsavin, 1993 [1927]) starts 
off with just such a call to turn from European atomisation in politics towards 
a Eurasian holism. However, the essay appeals throughout to Aristotle, who 
had always been seen by Karsavin as a quintessentially unholistic Western 
thinker. Aristotle’s idea of the state as the form of society, giving it unity but 
lacking content itself is, in fact, a lynch-pin of the theory proposed in the 
paper. Political units rest on a common culture, defined as “an organic unity 
of values,” and envisaged as a symphonic person consisting of a hierarchy of 
lower personal groups, stretching down to the individual. The state and 
society should, ideally, be organically linked. In a perfect world, the 
hierarchy of symphonic groups down to the individual fully embody each 
other and need no division into ruler and ruled (thus exemplifying the sort of 
“hierarchical anarchy” envisaged in our tree-diagram). 

However, in the imperfect world, some division of the cultural 
organism is necessary: imperfect symphonic consciousness means that a 
group needs a class to define it and maintain its unity. That group is the 
ruling stratum, which best expresses the consciousness of the group. Out of 
this stratum, a state apparatus and a government, will emerge, which will 
foster the development of the culture of that society. Society is divided into 
three spheres: the political, the spiritual, and the material, and it is the 
political sphere which is highest hierarchically, and gives the free subject (the 
symphonic person of the culture) its form. The state, however, has no content 
and must not be deified (as is the tendency in statism) for: 


The substitution of the primacy of culture with the primacy 
of the state and faith in the all-redeeming meaning of the 
latter in fact leads to an excessive expansion of the political 
sphere, and in this regard to a harmful formalism. (202) 
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If the ruling class is connected organically to the people and 
expresses the will of the people adequately, it will fulfill its neutral form- 
giving function: 


By its acts, the government becomes a bearer of the 
people’s worldview and the people’s will; and without it 
this worldview remains an unexpressed system of ten- 
dencies that are hard even to define, its will an unconscious 
will. (204) 


However, no government can be perfect, and Karsavin writes that 
contemporary Western governments are suffering not so much due to the 
faults of democracy as to the sickness of contemporary Western culture, 
expressed in the loss of the personal principle.?'* Karsavin concludes with an 
endorsement of Trubetskoyan “ideocracy,” which recognizes that 


culture does not exist so that “all” or “the best” might live 
well, but so that the idea of culture might be realized in the 
best and fullest manner. A government should be ideo- 
cratic, an ideocracy; and a condition for ideocracy is the 
demotic nature of power. (208) 


The actual content of this ideocracy comes from the free activity of 
subjects in the cultural sphere, which “exists only in the symphonic Orthodox 
Church, and is expressed in lesser degree, in any religion.” 

Karsavin addressed the relationship between Church and state in 
more detail in his 1927 essay “The Church, Personhood and the State” 
(19940 [1927]). Here he came face to face with the problem raised by ex- 
Eurasians such as Florovsky, or Orthodox critics of Eurasianism such as 
Berdyaev: how could the Church play a significant role in a multi-cultural, 
multi-confessional Eurasia? Karsavin’s answer in this essay draws on a 
conception of the Church he had been developing in Essence and On First 
Principles. The perfect Church is the ideal, perfectly personal/personified 
world; the empirical Orthodox church is the empirically most perfect, but still 
imperfect, bridge to that world. Between imperfection and perfection, saints 
such as St. Augustine have pointed out that “we do not know where the 


714 The theme of the sickness of democracy and Western governments was 


not confined to the Eurasians. G. Fedotov, in many ways radically opposed to 
Karsavin’s politics (he was liberal socialist in the Kerenskian mould, supporting the 
Provisional Government which Karsavin saw as the antithesis of all that was good and 
Russian), also wrote at this time of the crisis of Western democracies and the lack of 
personal consciousness in Western societies. See Fedotov (1982b; 1982c; 1982d). 
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(perfect) church is not,” so opening up a path for beneficent and hopeful 
apophaticism with regard to the status of individuals or groups belonging to 
other creeds. Thus many other non-Christian groups can and should form part 
of the tolerated—and indeed encouraged—“cultural sphere” of the Eurasian 
state, for they are potentially-personal symphonic persons,””” who express the 
personalistic principle of Christianity “in lesser degree.” 

Karsavin made this point explicitly in a 1928 article, “Russia and the 
Jews” (Karsavin, 1928). There he showed with respect to one non-Christian 
people how they might fit into a predominantly Orthodox Eurasia. The 
answer was quite simply that the Jews in (a hypothetical) Eurasia should, 
unlike in Imperial Russia, be given full rights with other citizens. Further- 
more, they should receive the full support of the government—or to be more 
precise, the leaders and communities of traditional, religious Jewry should 
receive that support, while non-traditional Jews should be treated in- 
differently simply as individuals. This article actually provides a very 
concrete illustration of how the second cultural sphere should operate. 
Karsavin’s thoughts on Jewry highlight how his corporate politics differs 
from the liberal conception in accepting the existence of corporate entities, 
and in sponsoring their historical existence. Theologically—but also 
politically—the sponsoring of Jewry is motivated by a respect for group and 
personal freedom. Missionary efforts impinge on Jewish freedom. Given that 
the choice to become Christian should be a free choice, the association of 
Christian confession with a government “reward” would (and did—in 
Imperial Russia) have negative effects on the integrity of Orthodoxy. The 
perhaps surprising and counter-intuitive result for Karsavin’s Eurasian 
Orthodoxy is to lead to a greater, rather than a lesser, separation of con- 
fessional belonging and ability to participate in the state. Again, Karsavin’s 
“hopeful imperfectionism” leads to pluralistic results, though not quite in the 
form seen in liberal democracies.*"° 


215 Indeed, no empirical “symphonic person” is technically a “person” in the 


full sense: only the Logos is a person, for only the Logos utterly “is and is not.” This 
theological idea now translates into political tolerance for non-Christian religions: all 
empirical religions are a continuum of personhood leading to perfection. 

° For how one Russian Jew with Eurasian sympathies reacted to 
Karsavin’s thesis, see Steinberg (1928). For a discussion of the Steinberg-Karsavin 
exchange, see Rubin (2010, ch. 5). Karsavin’s article and thesis deeply influenced 
another Russian Jew, Yakov Bromberg, see Bromberg (1992). Steinberg was a close 
friend of Karsavin and the two had deep and sympathetic discussions of the Jewish 
question; however, in many ways, Bromberg has a profounder understanding of 
Karsavin’s philosophy, and is far more theologically informed on Christian doctrine 
than Steinberg—whom he criticizes sharply for not understanding Karsavin’s main 
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Nonetheless, Karsavin is still quite clear that the purpose of politics 
is deepen the conciliar (“soborny”) personality of society. This means 
developing the true personhood of all symphonic persons in a given culture. 
Given that it is only God who can be truly called a person, and that 
Christianity is the only truly personalistic religion (in Karsavin’s technical 
sense), the end goal of the second, “lesser” cultural sphere, which is kept in 
empirical existence by the higher, but contentless political sphere, is 
eventually to bring the whole culture within its bosom, the bosom of the 
Orthodox church.*!” In “The Church, Personhood and the State,” Karsavin 
points out that the ecclesiazation of the state is bound to fail, due to human 
sin—and, as seen, there must be legal mechanisms in place to prevent this 
happening by force (which would in fact undermine the process). However, 
again: one can but try, and the failure must be ascribed not to God but to 
human sin and Jack of will. 

The picture of state and society as an organic cultural subject was 
the underpinning for Karsavin’s further reflections in 1927 on the new and 
old Russia, in “A Phenomenology of Revolution” (Karsavin 1927b). Here he 
sees a common structure to the phenomenon of revolution per se. All 
revolutions—the English revolution, the French revolution, and most recently 
the Russian revolution—are a break-down in the integrity of the state-person, 
arising from an alienation between the people and the ruling stratum. As 
such, in the terms of Karsavin’s theory revolutions are not economic 
(contrary to Marxist doctrine) but primarily political phenomena. The more 
personalistic the state is, the stronger its government. Depersonalization 
begins when the ruling stratum of society degenerates into a mere class. If we 
connect this to the typology of development outlined in PH, we would say 
that breakdown begins when the ruling stratum becomes organic, or purely 
formal. It keeps all its privileges for itself, while reneging on the duties which 
connect it to the people; it becomes isolated from the people, and ceases to 
absorb membership from the people. 

There are five stages in the unfolding of revolution. The first is sel f- 
decapitation. The ruling class loses the will to rule; its own members, in the 
form of the intelligentsia who believe they are acting on behalf of the people, 
but are in fact simply alienated members of the ruling class, topple the 
government. At this stage, the people are passive; they assist the revolution 
only through a long-brewing skepticism and inaction (including desertion 
from the army). The second stage is anarchy: it is not that there is no 


points. Bromberg has been called Karsavin’s Jewish disciple, and the tone of 
admiration and respectful development of his ideas make that an appropriate epithet. 

217 The temptations that this might present to those with power in the 
Orthodox church to translate cultural power into political and economic power was 
perhaps not taken seriously enough by Karsavin. 
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legitimate popular power, but that the centre of power is everywhere and 
nowhere: “The pleroma of the people’s life remained outside the old state 
forms and was compelled, if it did not want to die, to replace within the 
shortest time possible the .. . old forms with new ones. . . .” But this pleroma 
of power is undefined and omnipresent at this stage, awaiting concentration 
and definition. This recalls Karsavin’s theological and historical categories: 
the Undefined begins to be defined, a process which is original to God, and 
then seen in the unfolding of divinity in human history. The third stage is the 
rise of the fanatics and strong men, who provide this definition. Their 
fanaticism proves the religious nature of revolution: the search for political 
definition is a search for meaning, for the ideal being of the political 
organism. 

The fourth stage brings an abandonment of ideology. The new 
ideology was needed to bind the people, and is a cocktail of the worst 
elements of the old state’s opposition. Before, there were thieves with 
ideology; now there are simply thieves, comments Karsavin dryly. The fifth 
stage is the hardest stage: to form a truly national government, which will 
express the people’s deep self-consciousness, rather than an opportunistic 
ideology—which as in the case of Lenin’s New Economic Plan is harmful to 
proper development—and take them back to before the revolution:*"* “a new 
national-political ideology will renew the link with the past and return the 
people to its historical path, which it left at the time of the revolution, and 
sometimes a long time before it.” Of course, the ever-hopeful Eurasian reader 
of 1927 would have assumed that this was precisely the stage when the 
Soviet state would collapse, and Eurasian ideologues could step in, to build 
“a bridge between Moscow and Muscovy.” It was, indeed, in this year that 


218 Bolshevist economists in the new Soviet Russia were generally ignorant 


and incompetent. (For one of many accounts of the economic-political policies of this 
period, focusing on the most tragic aspect, see Conquest [1986]). The NEP itself was 
an ill-conceived and confused policy that was neither fully market-based, nor fully a 
command economy—but still it was more effective than a so-called pure socialist 
economic policy. However, even those whose interests would be damaged by “true 
socialist economics” preferred it to NEP’s quasi-market economy, simply because 
“socialism” had a heady, religious, ideological appeal. Karsavin’s condemnation of 
NEP shows his own captivation by the religious element of Bolshevism, which as he 
had correctly diagnosed in these articles, was indeed more a religious than a practical 
doctrine. This shows that like the Bolsheviks. he was not very well-informed about 
economics. Nonetheless, in later works, Karsavin would drop comments showing that 
he favored free-market capitalism as more efficient than a command economy. Thus 
slowly, he too would emancipate himself from mesmerization by the religious aspects 
of Russian Bolshevism. Karsavin’s analysis of the Russian people’s attitude to 
Bolshevism and its alternatives, this might help us to remember, is also very much a 
self-diagnosis and perhaps also a gradual self-cure. 
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Eurasians were making approaches to Soviet agents to see if this could not be 
done—although if Karsavin’s arrest protocols are a real indication of his 
thinking at this time, he himself was skeptical about such an outcome. 
Perhaps he did not let himself feel the full measure of his despair. As it 
turned out, 1927 was also the year at the very end of which, Stalin 
consolidated his power by appointing himself General Secretary of the Party. 
The adverse impact of this on Eurasian chances would become clear over the 
next few years. 

Karsavin did, however, moot the possibility of no such party and 
ideology being found, commenting that, given nature’s abhorence of a 
vacuum, someone will always step in, be they revolutionary or restorer. But 
without an ideology at this stage, there will be no rebirth. If there is no 
rebirth, this means the death of the culture. However, even as Russia moved 
deeper into the Stalinist era, the final death of Russian culture was not 
something that Karsavin could bring himself to countenance.””” 

Towards the end of the paper, there is an interesting footnote in 
which Karsavin defends himself against charges by anti-Eurasianists that the 
Eurasian platform is fascist—a somewhat mischevious charge sometimes 
aimed at Eurasians, even though they distanced themselves from fascism, 
especially those who later tried to coopt the movement in a fascist 
direction.” Karsavin himself argues that his belief in a one-party ideocracy 
would not be a dictatorship for three reasons: the rule of the party would be 
constrained by law; there would be firm legal norms (absent in a period of 
revolutionary transition); and not the party’s will would be followed, but the 
people’s. However, while Karsavin accepts that there must be a healthy 
separation between the state and the individual, he refuses to accept that this 
can be formulated as a once-and-for-all division. 

In the final essay we will examine, “The State and the Crisis of 
Democracy” (Karsavin, 1991a [1934]), Karsavin adds more detail] to this. 
Here he explicitly calls his theory of the state organic, and interestingly 
appeals to the work of Othmar Spann for theoretical grounding of this 
concept. The parallel with Spann is helpful in assessing Karsavin’s political 
theory, given that the Austrian thinker has also sometimes been charged with 


219 In post-Soviet Russia, there is a lively debate about the degree of 


continuity, if any, between post-Soviet and pre-Soviet culture. There are certainly 
those who contend that the Soviet era destroyed Russian culture as such. 

72° See Sobolev (2008a). “Ob otnoshenii yevraziitsev k fashizmu.” Sobolev 
recounts how F. Stepun, the philosopher, early on accused Eurasians of having a 
fascist orientation, and shows how this was misconceived. Trubetskoy vigorosly 
repelled the attempts of the Russian fascist Meller-Zakomelsky to inveigle himself 
into the movement and allign it with his fascist organization. For further detail, see 
Sobolev (2008e) and Trubetskoy (2008). 
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elaborating a fascist ideology. However, as Carty (1995) shows, while the 
Nazis initially approved of Spann, the incompatibility between their outlooks 
(and that of the similar thinker Alfred Verdross) soon became evident, and 
Spann was dismissed from his position at Vienna University. Both Spann and 
Verdross are very close in spirit, as mentioned above, to Gierke, and 
Karsavin shares many features with all three of them. The reason for this 
Spannian element in Karsavin’s thought can be traced to Trubetskoy, who 
met with Spann in 1926. Trubetskoy was struck by the similarity between the 
Austrian’s developing political philosophy and his own Eurasian ideology: 


The coincidence between us is remarkable: the primacy of 
culture (“the main task of the state is not the protection of 
separate citizens’ property but the organization of culture”), 
the state devolving around purposeful organization ... a 
philosophy with a strong religious orientation. And along 
with that, a rejection of contemporary European civilization 
and an emphasis on the Middle Ages and a very particular 
conception of the Renaissance as a period of decline. 
(Letter to P.N. Savitsky, 17 December1926, in Sobolev, 
2008a, 215) 


The similarities are indeed striking, and suggest that the “Eurasian” 
rejection of Europe was perhaps not so unEuropean, after all, but more likely 
due to the modern rediscovery of older conservative elements in both the 
Russian and European Catholic Christian traditions. Despite Trubetskoy’s 
rejection of Russian imperial history, the congruence between Spann and 
Trubetskoy puts one in mind of some of the rhetoic of the Holy Alliance of 
1815 between Prussia, Austria and Russia. 

Carty’s outline of some of Spann’s Eurasian-sounding principles 
deepens that impression. He writes that for the Austrian conservative the 
“notion of individuality Aas to be bound to the notion of relationship and not 
based on autotomy”; the “romantic concept of immediate personal relations is 
thus treated as immediately applicable to group relations even at an 
international (correctly, universal) level” (Carty, 1995). Furthermore, in 
Spann’s understanding a good law is not one which protects the private 
freedom of the individual but rather one which reflects the successful and 
fruitful exchange of individuals within a community. There is no Parliament 
in Spann’s ideal state, but rather an evolving corps of experts—which would 
correspond to what Karsavin and the Eurasians were calling an “ideocratic 
ruling stratum.” The State is conceived of as an organic unity of territory, 
population, and government—a concept, in fact, with which Karsavin opens 
his essay. And Spann, like Karsavin, favors a one-party system, believing 
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that the “community of values minimizes if it does not completely exclude 
the necessity of struggle for power, or whatever.” 

Perhaps not surprisingly, given the mystical tenor of this theory, and 
given too that in 1933 he made what Carty calls “naive overtures” to the 
Nazis, offering to help them set up a corporatist government, Spann’s system 
has come under taint of suspicion for fascism. However, as Carty points out, 
the reason why the Nazis themselves rejected Spann, and why Spann came to 
reject the Nazis, is quite plain: his thought is Christian, and contains no trace 
of racism, no reliance on biology, and no cult of violence. The same can be 
said of Karsavin, who misses no chance to condemn both fascism and 
Bolshevism, and whose behavior under occupation by both powers, showed 
clearly his distaste for and refusal to collaborate with either regime. What the 
similarity with Spann does show, however, is that Eurasian political-social 
thought, including Karsavin’s, was both a genuinely native Russian 
phenomenon, but also due to similar developments in Russian and European 
imperial history, highly congruent with a certain strand of European thought. 
It is also interesting that both Eurasianism and Catholic romantic nationalism 
were marginal in their own contexts and found no broad base of support: in 
Germany and Austria fascism triumphed over the academic neo-medievalism 
of Spann and others like him; in Russia, Eurasianism—while one of the 
strongest challengers—was ultimately no match for Soviet Bolshevism, 
which ultimately swallowed it up. 

As regards the significance of the Austro-romantic/Eurasian overlap 
for Karsavin, it also sheds light on how Karsavin the medieval historian and 
Karsavin the “futurist Slavophile” ideologue fit together.”*' It is interesting to 
note that Gierke, a slightly older but congruent thinker to Spann and Vedross, 
was influenced by Aquinas and Dante’s De Monarchia, as well as looking 
back to pre-Roman German law and tribal concepts to provide an alternative 
to atomistic individualistic theories of Roman law. Thus if such interests 
could produce an ideology that mirrored Russian romantic political thinking, 
perhaps Karsavin’s Eurasianism—for all the background talk of Genghis 
Khan—really did not force the professor of medieval history to abandon his 
academic interests when he sat down to write about political theory. Still, one 
should also bear in mind the differences between Trubetkoy and Karsavin in 
all this: as we have seen, Karsavin was far less of a romantic than “right 
Eurasians,” and far more open to models of change that challenged romantic- 


21 «Euturist Slavophile” is Stepun’s term for Eurasianism: the futuristic 
label was given due to the movement’s celebration of the newness of Soviet culture. 
The contemporary neo-Eurasian, Alexander Dugin, has sometimes been called a 
Westernizing Slavophile—and this too would be an appropriately paradoxical term 
for Karsavin’s Eurasianism. 
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conservative visions.’” This, of course, was what annoyed Trubetskoy about 
his new and disobedient recruit. 

Given this background, the main theses of “The State and the Crisis 
of Democracy” will not be surprising. Karsavin rejects both the Rousseau- 
esque and Kantian foundation of the state in a social contract, as well as the 
Hobbesian view that the state is a necessary evil, a force that limits individual 
freedom. He criticizes the multiparty system for its dishonesty: politicians 
make promises they hope party constraints will allow them to break. The 
representative system is too abstract, and the real power in democracies is the 
unchanging bureacracy that survives from one election to the next, and really 
rules the country—but not in the people’s name. In effect, “a democratic 
government is anarchical. The ‘people’ (demos) does not rule the country at 
all; the parliament hardly rules it; the cabinet of ministers rules it a bit, and 
the one which rules it most of all is the bureaucracy, which is the only 
constant element of power” (Karsavin, 1991a, 187). (However, Karsavin 
does add that the system of elections is a useful check on party egotism.) 

The solution, then, is to choose the best of imperfect governments 
which will fulfill the function of nurturing the organic state: it will help the 
ruling stratum to grow naturally out of the people so that it can constantly 
cooperate with the people, and renew its numbers from the people, thus 
escaping stultification and the slip into revolution. The organic link between 
rulers and ruled is not served best by voting, which is too disorienting, or by 
a one-party system, which is prone to degenerate into despotism—a revision 
on his earlier advocacy of a one-party state some years earlier. Instead, the 
infinitely branching and flowing multiplicity of society, which is only 
potentially personal, must be personalized in actuality by encouraging citizen 
groups and committees at different hierarchical levels, so that power can flow 
up and down society. Again, in this 1934 essay, Karsavin as before points to 
the example of the soviets in the USSR. However, this time he adds that the 
soviets were destroyed in their good intentions by the dictatorship of the 
party, against which he has just argued. The Bolsheviks wrote a new 
constitution, which was easy—but proved unable to foster healthy and 
fruitful social groups. For Karsavin this shows again that the government is 
merely formal; it cannot help the people, the people must help itself—on the 
other hand, it can impede the people’s self-help, and this is what the 
Bolsheviks did. Given this significantly different picture of organic politics, 


222 In volume one of History of European Culture (2003c), Karsavin 


criticizes a romantic view of pre-Roman Germanic law. This shows that not only was 
Karsavin deeply opposed to any fascist interpretation of Eurasianism, but he was even 
opposed to a romanticism which interfered with academic objectivity in the pursuit of 
political goals. See ch. 7 for discussion of this in History of European Culture. 
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it is perhaps not surprising that the essay looks West to England as a better 
exemplar of his new conception. 

Of course, Karsavin’s Eurasian ideology never had a chance to be 
implemented. This is not to say that Eurasianism is a dead ideology. As 
Karsavin was well aware, the death of the bearers of a culture or idea do not 
signify the complete death of the idea. In post-Soviet Russia, the writings of 
the Eurasians are being re-examined with curiosity as to what they might 
offer Russian political culture today. However, to investigate how the neo- 
Eurasians have adapted, adopted or frankly distorted the original platform is 
not the subject of this chapter. 


4. Conclusion 


Instead, we can conclude with an interesting coda to Karsavin’s 
continuing political development during his own lifetime. This can be 
gleaned from a chance meeting of the Soviet literary scholar, M. Kuleshov, 
with Karsavin in 1947, two years before Karsavin’s arrest (Kuleshov, 1993). 
Kuleshov, newly arrived from Moscow, had come to the Karsavins’ 
apartment to meet another professor, who was to be his head of department. 
Banalities having been dispensed with, Karsavin suddenly asked out of the 
blue: “And are you a Marxist?” Kuleshov took the question to be a covert 
declaration of warfare against the young Soviet blood, fresh from the capital. 
He conceded that he was. Instead of expressing hostility, however, professor 
Karsavin proceeded to recount how his own theory contained similar 
concepts to Marxism, and how the theory had its merits. In the heyday of left 
Eurasianism, Karsavin had called on Eurasians to incorporate elements of 
Fedorov and Marx, while creatively and dialectically overcoming them.”” 
Since that time, his naivety about and enthusiasm for the living, breathing 
Marxist society on his doorstep had abated. But Karsavin was not one to let 
anything go, and all those years later his deep thirst for cultural, religious and 
political all-unity was still driving him to make connections with elements 
that, at first glance, might have seemed in complete opposition to his 
worldview. The conversation with Kuleshov grew warmer after this 
admission, turning into a lively discussion about Belinsky, the Slavophiles 
and Russian literature. Thus, one might say, that Karsavin had his way in the 
end with the young Marxist: his little conversational trap had led the 


223 Nicolai Fedorov, author of The Common Task, and other works, was a 


Christian cosmist thinker who exerted a powerful influence on Florensky, 
Tsiolkovsky, and an entire generation of atheist and Christian cosmists. His most 
famous idea was that technology should be developed to implement the resurrection 
of the dead and advance the realization of heaven on earth. See Rubin (2012a; 2012b) 
on Fedorov, Karsavin and Platonov. 
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Moscovite to bare his Muscovite, his Russian soul. Some years later, 
Kuleshov found himself in London, and was persuaded to call Tamara 
Platonovna. Recalling how some time after his first meeting, he had seen 
Professor Karsavin engaged in heated conversation with another Russian 
professor on the streets of Vilnius, oblivious to the world around him, 
thoroughly absorbed in his words, a pillar of old-world decorum and rhetoric, 
the best words he could find to reassure the old lady, eager for some image, 
some news of her dead brother, were: “He was a Russian, a real Russian.” 

Indeed, he was: in the Pushkinian sense celebrated by Dostoevsky 
(1989), that is, better able than any other nation to be all that other nations 
are—Eurasian, Slav, Lithuanian, European, and even mysteriously, 
ironically: Soviet. Karsavin, that is, was painfully inclusive both as regards 
space and time, geography and history. His philosophy of history makes an 
appeal not just to know but to love and unite with the past. His politics, 
though couched in totalistic terms, is nonetheless also a call to pluralism. 
Perhaps it is naive, in the sense that Karsavin may have overestimated the 
vigor and independence of the people. He himself was a committee man, a 
joiner, a volunteer, a participant in circles, and a hard worker—and his views 
of how popular politics should work seem to envisage “the people” in all 
their manifold groupings as similarly active, spontaneous, vigorous and 
independent, able to interact and clash robustly and respectfully. In this 
sense, Karsavin was an old-fashioned elitist. Or perhaps such a model was 
better suited for a small nation like England or Lithuania, where he had come 
to rest—rather than to the vast land ruled by a centralized government where 
he had grown up. And in fact, as we shall see, Karsavin’s devotion to his new 
Lithuanian homeland was to grow with the length of his sojourn there, even 
or especially after it was swallowed up by invaders. 


FIVE 


Personhood as the True Countenance of Being 


1. The move to Lithuania 


In 1927 Karsavin received an invitation to teach history at Oxford 
University, where his son-in-law Peter Suvchinsky was now teaching. His 
wife, Lidia, urged him to accept the post: apart from his son-in-law, 
Karsavin’s famous ballerina sister was living in Hampstead, and Aaron 
Steinberg, the younger Russian-Jewish philosopher with whom he had 
developed affectionate ties in Berlin, would also settle there shortly. But 
Karsavin turned down the offer. A former Petersburg colleague, the Russian- 
Finnish-Estonian philosopher Vasily Seseman, had suggested to the rector of 
Kaunas University in the newly independent Catholic republic of Lithuania 
that Karsavin would be a suitable medieval history lecturer there. After an 
exploratory correspondence with the rector, Vintsas Mitskyavichus, Karsavin 
accepted a position and in January 1928 he gave his first lecture.?”4 Despite 
the misgivings of the local population regarding a Russian academic 
descending on their newly formed republic, nearly the entire intelligentsia of 
the small town, including President Antanas Smetona, came to hear him, and 
Karsavin’s superb rhetorical skills did not disappoint. Between 1928 and 
1932, Karsavin lived in Kaunas during term-time, returning to Paris in the 
holidays. When in Paris, he continued to write for the Eurasian movement, 
but at the end of this transitional period both Karsavin and the movement 
itself had grown weary of politics. Events had outpaced them, and although 
Karsavin also participated in a rather feeble Russian circle in Kaunas where 
he broached Eurasian themes, his interests had shifted elsewhere: back to the 
writing of European history.””° 

Kaunas was a small and provincial town. For a man who had lived 
in the great European capitals, Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris, and had been 
offered the prospects of London or Oxford, it was a move to the periphery.””* 
Once Karsavin had found a place for himself, he flourished intellectually and 


°4 Por the following account of Karsavin’s move to Lithuania, I draw on 


Lasinskas (2005a) and Petrenko (2010). 

225 Although, as I remarked, an interest in European history was rather 
compatible with an interest in Eurasian theory. 

26 Sorochkin (1994) gives an account of the small Russian religious- 
philosophical circle that met in Kaunas. Kaunas was also the home-town of 
Emmanuel Levinas, who left it a few years before Karsavin arrived, to make a career 
in Paris. 
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was a source of pride to the locals. To this day, Lithuanians consider 
Karsavin a significant figure in their intellectual history. Behind the public 
glitter, however, things for Karsavin were—once again—not that easy. 
Reading Karsavin’s correspondence with his wife and daughters in Paris (in 
Karsavin, 2002a), for example, one gets the impression of a small, dusty 
outback where social life was constricted.””” He lived alone in Kaunas, until 
June 1936 when Lidia Nicolaevna joined him. Shortly afterwards, his 
youngest daughter, Suzanna, moved to live with her parents. His two elder 
daughters, Marianna and Irina, remained in Paris. Lidia was an affectionate if 
over-anxious wife, judging by the tone of her letters, as well as the comments 
her daughters make about her (“How are you feeling physically and 
morally?” Marianna, the middle daughter, writes to her sister in 1937. 
“Mama describes your health in awful terms, but in my opinion, as always, 
she sees things from ‘a special angle’.”) But Karsavin was very happy to be 
joined by his wife and daughter; the time of separation from his family and 
the bustling, if stressful, social and intellectual life of Paris and Berlin proved 
to be corrosive, and he suffered from loneliness. Lidia noticed the change 
immediately: 


He has become very thin and dark. It seems he is having a 
period of neurasthenia, so that suddenly he will feel tired 
and lose his energy. ... He is very happy to see us, I even 
feel sorry for him. (Lidia to Irina in Paris, 13 July 1936) 


Karsavin, for his part, poured out a renewed affection on his wife. 
“Papa,” writes Lidia in the same letter, “prepares the evening samovar 
himself and does not let me do it, in general he is very attentive; he even 
bought me American quills.” Lidia in turn reads to him in the evenings, and 
accompanies him to professorial soirées, where she creates a stir of curiosity. 
In general, she writes in 1937 to Marianna, “Papa is terribly happy with me 
and we are very close. He is acting all elderly but I am trying to persuade him 
that he is not old at all and that it is too soon to start taking an elderly tone.” 
Her affectionate ministrations seem to be having a benign effect: “I am 
watching out for Papa,” she writes in another letter to Irina. “Often I wake up 
at night too and look at his expression, and now it is peaceful, relaxed. I see 
that he needs me here, though I would soar on ‘wings of joy’ to see you too, 
my dear ones.” The absence of her two youngest daughters begins to be felt, 
as it was by Karsavin, all the more painfully for the slow pace of existence in 
Kaunas: 


7 The quotations that follow from family correspondence are all from 
Karsavin, 2002a. 
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There really is no life here. ... The director of the furniture 
factory calls in a lot, almost every day, he is a very nice 
person, but still, in my opinion he does not have a very 
broad view of the world. Vas Emil,”* at least, in my 
opinion is more interesting, but it ts difficult to speak to 
him. ... Life here flows slowly and inaudibly. (Lidia to 
Irina, 27 July 1936) 


As time passes, however, there is some minor excitement: 


We are constantly having guests in the evenings, most of 
all the “Director of the parquet factory,” and soon we will 
have philosophical sessions, beginning with our place. Al] 
the participants are Jews, with the exception of Papa, Vas 
Edm and one German, the director of the German 
gymnasium.~”? (Lidia to Irina, 8 September, 1936) 


As far as his teaching is concerned, the university is very much a 
start-up operation, and sometimes student numbers are as low as three (about 
which Karsavin, with his usual light-making irony commented: “according to 
medieval tradition, tres faciunt collegium”). Suvchinsky, who had tried to 
bring his beloved father-in-law to England, saw Karsavin’s move to 
Lithuania as something approaching career—and perhaps even spiritual— 
suicide. We already saw how grieved he was at Karsavin’s “childish 
weakness,” his inability to organize his life. Certainly, the move to Kaunas 
was not the first time that Karsavin had confounded expectations. So what 
were the reasons for the seemingly bizarre choice of Kaunas over the world- 
renowned Oxford? Part of the answer was given by Karsavin himself: “In 
Oxford,” he said, “there are enough professors without me. Lithuania is 


?28 Sezeman, the Russian-Finnish-Estonian philosopher and close friend of 


Karsavin since their Petersburg days. 

2° The Jewish connection is interesting: Aaron Steinberg’s family was from 
Kaunas (or Kovno, as it was still called by Jews and Poles), and his sister still lived 
there. Now that Steinberg had a reason to visit his birth-town, his parents too were to 
move back there shortly from Petersburg. Through Steinberg. his sister, and his 
upstairs neighbor, a Jewish factory-owner and amateur intellectual, Karsavin became 
close to many Jews (of Russian speech and culture) in what was at the time a town 
with a large Jewish population. Steinberg. who continued to visit his friend until the 
War, commented that Karsavin’s interest in Jews and Jewish thought earned him the 
opprobrium of a Lithuanian-Polish intellectual, who admired him on all counts but 
could not countenance his incomprehensible philo-Semitism. 
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closer to home.” But that would hardly have convinced Suvchinsky, and even 
his wife was disappointed initially. Had Karsavin moved to England, there is 
little doubt that his name would be far more familiar to Western (and so 
world) academia, certainly as a medieval historian and probably as a 
philosopher as well (although the work of Semyon Frank who moved there 
after the war was never recognized by the Anglo-Saxon mainstream, despite 
its translation into English).”° And life there would have been easier, more 
glamorous, more stimulating—not to mention the fact that Stalinist Russia 
would not have been a stone’s throw away across the border. Karsavin with 
his keen sense of political developments, and even a certain prescience 
(according to Steinberg) must have known that the proximity of the Soviet 
Union did not bode well for the life of a resident in Lithuania, especially a 
Russian exile forbidden on pain of death from returning. Still, twenty years 
would pass before the consequences of this were to play out in full. 

Karsavin had once jokingly signed himself in to a conference not as 
a “professor” but as a “confessor” (of the faith, i.e., a hopeful martyr). 
Suicide and death are recurrent themes in his work. But, contra Suvchinsky, 
there was more to Karsavin’s life in Lithuania than the playing out a death- 
wish. He was slowly dying in his new backwater, yes, but also living his life 
through that death. As usual, he took on a massive teaching-load and sent 
money regularly to his family in Paris, including Suvchinsky. He taught 
courses on the Middle Ages, but also the New Age, the Reformation, 
Renaissance, the nineteenth century, theory of government, the ancient 
world, the “theory of historical science,” “methodology and historiosophy,” 
and others. And among his students were not just pretty provincial girls (for 
whom Karsavin, it seems, continued to have a soft spot: an acquaintance 
recalls how during oral tests, he would often speak more than the girl in 
question, vigorously explaining all the material the student should have been 
explaining herself). Occasionally, men of genius would pass through his 
classroom and recognize a fellow spirit. Julias Greimas, the world-renowned 
semiotician, recalled: 


Accidentally ending up in the lectures of L. Karsavin, I was 
held captive by his wonderful, cultured speech and it had 
never occurred to me that one could speak with such 
sophistication in Lithuanian about intelligent things—while 
listening to him I understood that Lithuanian can at the 
same time be clear and sophisticated, that is, “cultured.” 
And later, when after some thirty years I visited the corpse 
of westernized St. Petersburg, led by a colleague from 


230 G Pe ; 
Nonetheless, even here Frank is more familiar than Karsavin. 
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Leningrad, I felt how space can condition an individual, 
how such a city could produce a person like Karsavin. He 
was the most sincere and elegant scholar | have ever met; it 
must be in this way that ideal figures are formed who later 
help one to choose a way of life. Besides Karsavin I have 
met only one other person who spoke with such beauty and 
culture, but he was raised in another empire, Adorno. 
(Greimas, 1995) 


Evidently, then, Karsavin managed to be both (incipient) confessor 
and professor in Kaunas. Indeed, he came to be known as the Plato of 
Lithuania, as much for the content of his lectures as for the language in which 
he delivered them, as Greimas comments. One of the requirements of the post 
had been that the candidate should deliver lectures in the national language 
within three years of taking it up. Karsavin fulfilled the requirement and 
more: within the year, he issued a standard invitation to the dean to attend 
one of his lectures, and the dean was astonished to find that the lecture and 
discussion were conducted entirely in the official language of the republic. 
Shortly afterwards, Karsavin began writing his next major work in 
Lithuanian, which was to become the five-volume History of European 
Culture. His switch to Lithuanian meant, of course, that his Russian as well 
as Western European colleagues could no longer follow his intellectual 
development. That, and Lithuania’s later fate during and after the Second 
World War, meant that Karsavin was lost to the “West” and even to his own 
culture. To this day, only one volume of the History has been translated into 
Russian (Karsavin, 2003c), and other manuscripts in Lithuanian also remain 
untranslated or were confiscated and lost after his arrest. In short, the 
impression that Karsavin voluntarily sank without trace in a peculiar 
backwater, is not entirely accurate, but even in this and following chapters we 
will only be able to partially rectify this picture by drawing on some recently 
rediscovered unpublished and unexamined work of his later years. 

There were other reasons why Karsavin chose Lithuania over 
England. Lithuania was Catholic. Though Karsavin did not say so explicitly, 
it must have been natural for a historian of Catholic culture to choose a 
Catholic country to live in. But Karsavin, of course, was not any historian of 
Catholicism: he was a Russian Orthodox intellectual with an evolving, 
dialectical love-hate relationship to the Roman church. The Roman church’s 
claims to overarching universalism mirrored the Russian church’s own 
claims. Karsavin came to see in Lithuanian Catholicism a more intimate, 
“conciliar’” version of the faith, that was freed of the imperialist tendencies of 
the Romano-Germanic countries. In other words, for this recovering 
Eurasian, Lithuanian Catholicism was closer to the Russian-Asian model of 
religiosity that he had theorized about before his move there. Karsavin also 
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came to love the deeply archaic Lithuanian language, and of course, he was 
aware that Lithuania had been intimately connected with Kievan Rus, and at 
one time, when it was Orthodox, before its conversion to Catholicism and 
alignment with Poland, had been the heir of Kievan Rus’s lands and culture, 
before the ascendancy of Muscovy altered all this. According to one source 
(Marganavichene, 2007), Karsavin even traced a branch of his family tree to 
Lithuania: one of his ancestors, the Moscow prince Danilo Myshetsky had 
defended the upper castle of Vilnius for almost one and a half years in the 
Russian battle against the Poles in the seventeenth century. Thus Lithuania 
had a national “personality” that synthesized elements (moments, in 
Karsavin’s language) of Rus and Western Christendom, as well as retaining 
folkloric and pagan elements of the ur-cosmic religion—and his own 
personal history was interwoven with it. Over the years, his affection for the 
country grew; and its inhabitants repaid that affection in kind—many of them 
taking care of his needs as best they could when he was deported to Siberia, 
both on the train and in the camp. 

However, initially his invitation to the Catholic republic generated 
controversy. An influential cultural figure in the new republic, Fr. Adamas 
Yakshtas-Dambrauskas, wrote an article in the Lithuanian press prior to 
Karsavin’s arrival in which he claimed that Karsavin held extreme anti- 
Catholic views, seeing the Roman church as schismatic and so on. On 29 
March 1928 (i.e., a month and a half after his arrival) Karsavin wrote back to 
Fr. Yakshtas setting out his views and correcting what he saw to be the 
priest’s misinterpretation of some of his writings, as well as pointing him to 
other writings. It was a conciliatory letter, and Fr. Yakshtas was indeed 
appeased. It turned out that he had studied at St. Petersburg University in the 
1880s and had heard Soloviev lecture there. Soloviev, he claimed, had helped 
him gain a deeper understanding of his own Catholicism. Fr. Yakshtas had 
perhaps articulated something extremely pertinent to Karsavin’s own relation 
to Orthodoxy: he too defined his Orthodoxy by constantly setting it beside 
(and sometimes against) Catholicism. In his philosophy (as we will see again 
shortly), Karsavin had articulated the principle whereby the self attains 
definition, and indeed depths and genuineness, by being bounded (and 
bonded) by the other—and so it was for his own religious identity. In his 
letter to Fr. Yakshtas, Karsavin put it as follows, introducing other 
distinctions too: 


[M]y point of view is as follows: our Orthodox worldview 
for us Orthodox contains within itself the antidote to what 
seems from the outside to be pantheism. Likewise I think 
that the Catholic worldview for the Catholic is alien to a 
formal and external approach to questions of faith. But if a 
Catholic, while remaining Catholic, tries to understand 
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Orthodoxy, for him the spirit of freedom seems “harmful” 
and a “pantheistic diversion.” On the other hand, if I as an 
Orthodox, immerse myself in Catholicism, I involuntarily 
perceive it not in the way a Catholic does feeling Catholic 
freedom. ... Here there are two different religious types, 
equally valuable and necessary in a full Christianity, but 
not reducible to each other. One must respect with love the 
strivings of each other, and here you have, respected 
prelate, given me a lesson in true Christian tolerance, 
which I accept with gratitude and penitence. (In Lasinskas, 
2005) 


More than ten years later, Karsavin would enter into a lengthy 
correspondence with a Jesuit priest at the Vatican over the interpretation of 
his own philosophy. We will examine this exchange below. But what is 
interesting is that when the Jesuit, Fr. Gustav Wetter, inquired after 
Karsavin’s whereabouts and how to contact him, he was told by a Lithuanian 
not on any account, when first writing to him, to reveal that he belonged to 
the Jesuit order. Evidently, Karsavin’s image as a foe of Catholicism had not 
been defused in some quarters even by that time. Again, there is probably an 
explanation for this: Karsavin was genuinely broadminded, even 
astonishingly so. He attracted the disapproval of an anti-Semitic Polish 
colleague due to his interest in Judaism and his friendship with Jews. But the 
theatrical demon that always perched on his shoulder could never resist a 
bon, and acerbic, mot—and the politically incorrect mot was as often as not a 
ludic dialogue played out between Karsavin’s selves. (His sister once applied 
the piquant Russian proverb to her brother: For the sake of a pretty word, he 
wouldn’t spare his father.”') That, along with a short temper, probably led 
him to carry on scattering sarcastic comments about Catholics, and at times 
no doubt, Jews, so that for those who did not know him well, or only knew of 
his past Eurasian involvement, it would have been easy to pigeon-hole him as 
a reactionary. 

Karsavin wrote what are seen as his two major philosophical- 
theological works in this transitional period of constant movement between 
Paris and Kaunas, and both of them were published in Kaunas: the first was 
On Personhood (Rus. “O Lichnosti’”), the second was Poem on Death, 
appearing in 1929 and 1931, respectively. The Poem is a more personal, 
indeed autobiographical retelling of the first work, a counterpoint in his 
oeuvre to the earlier Noctes Petropolitanae. In many ways, it is the apogee of 
Karsavin’s creative output, crystallizing his life and his philosophy, and 


3! Rus, “Radi krasnogo slovtsa, ne pozhelet’ otsa.” 
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binding the two into an intimate unity.”? However, the lion’s share of this 
chapter will be devoted to exploring On Personhood, in which Karsavin’s 
more formal philosophical output receives its most mature expression, and he 
gives us a system of Orthodox Christian philosophical personalism to rival 
that of contemporary Catholic personalists like Etienne Gilson. 

After looking at this work, we will examine Karsavin’s correspond- 
dence with Fr. Gustav Wetter. The correspondence is immensely important in 
understanding Karsavin’s work. Russian religious thought, and Karsavin is 
no exception, is sometimes frustrating in its blasé neglect of sources and 
acknowledgment of influence. Karsavin also suffers from another problem: 
he was very recalcitrant about engaging with contemporary thinkers, and it 
seems sometimes as if his thought springs fully formed from his head, with 
the only counterarguments offered being those of the often ironical alternate 
authorial self. But in the correspondence, Wetter calls Karsavin to account, 
and Karsavin is forced to give an explicit defense of aspects of his system. It 
makes for helpful and edifying reading for those who similarly wish to plumb 
the depths of his system and extend it. It also shows that the system is 
capable of being developed and deepened. 

In connection with this, it can be noted that a recently published 
manuscript of Karsavin’s, which dates from 1947 has been given the 
provisional title “On Time.” It contains a section, among others, on Proust 
and All-temporality. It is interesting that the last query that Wetter put to 
Karsavin concerned his understanding of time. Karsavin had complained in 
his letters to Wetter that he had laid aside developing his metaphysical 
system due to the lack of interest it had aroused among contemporaries. The 
stimulus of a scholar writing his doctoral dissertation on his work (for this is 
what prompted Wetter to contact Karsavin) revived his hopes that he had 
found an audience after all. It is very likely, then, that the vigorous 
correspondence between the two (which was interrupted by the War) led 
Karsavin to take up and deepen aspects of his philosophy that he had left 
aside since the publication of On Personhood. However, a treatment of “On 
Time” and the “gulag essays” will have to wait until the next chapter. 


2: On Personhood (1928) 
A. The general context 


On Personhood (OP) has three chapters: the first treats individual 
personhood, the second “symphonic” personhood, and the third deals with 


32 The Poem on Death is given in full in the present author’s translation in 


the Appendix of this book. 
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the “perfection and imperfection of personhood.” Several different streams of 
Karsavin’s thought flow into this book. The notion of “symphonic 
personhood” has its conceptual origins in Karsavin’s historical examination 
of a “collective psyche” in the Middle Ages. It was fleshed out philo- 
sophically in PH, and then given a political application in Karsavin’s 
Eurasian writings before and after the writing of OP. As was pointed out in 
Chapter Four, tt was under Eurasian influence that Karsavin first began using 
the actual term “symphonic” to act as a catch-all for a cluster of earlier 
concepts. This is the historical-political aspect. Next comes the theological 
angle. In 1927, Karsavin had published The Holy Fathers and Teachers of 
the Church (1994c [1927]). The book drew on material he had developed for 
his lectures at the Petrograd Theological Academy before 1922, and was to 
provide material had he been appointed to St. Sergius School in Paris, which 
was not to be. A superficial glance shows that, by volume, the figures given 
most space in Holy Fathers are Gregory of Nyssa, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
Maximus the Confessor and the Cappadocians. Especially in the last part of 
OP, the theological angle is paramount, and Karsavin quotes dogmatic 
definitions from the ecumenical councils throughout the book. The third 
aspect is the philosophical, especially the epistemological, a tendency we saw 
in On First Principles. In many places, as we will see, the influence of 
Bergson seems strong. 

As the title plainly indicates, all these tendencies are unified under 
the term “personhood,” which is now given a systematic definition and 
application in various fields. OP thus attempts to give its readers a consistent 
philosophy of Christian personalism, although by no means all areas of 
philosophy receive a definitive treatment. It is thus highly unfortunate that 
the book has never seriously been treated in historical studies of Christian 
personalism. It predates the French (and then other) neo-Thomist personalism 
of the 1930s of 1940s, as well as the Eastern Orthodox personalist outlook of 
Vladimir Lossky and George Florovsky, whose main works also appear in 
these decades. The task of understanding OP in any depths in the context of 
Karsavin’s own work is challenging enough: as a result in this chapter only 
hints can be given as to how his system compares to other forms of Christian 
personalism, both Orthodox and Catholic. 

Hans Urs von Balthasar, writing in 1986, gave a useful potted 
history of the fortunes of Christian personalism from antiquity to the present, 
and we can use his time-line to situate Karsavin’s contribution in the broader 
context. Balthasar is himself writing after the investigations of Gilson, 
Maritain, Mounier, Woytila (Pope John Paul II) and Cardinal Ratzinger 
(Pope Bendedict XVI) into personhood. These Catholic philosophers were all 
responding to a certain degradation in the meaning of the term “person” that 
had occurred in the Western tradition. The problem, as Balthasar sees it, was 
that it had lost its original relational meaning, and come to refer to the 
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individual. Even while it was recognized that the person somehow denoted 
more than the individual, its usage had become too confused to precisely 
articulate in what this superiority consisted. Generally, the blame for this can 
be traced to Boethius’ famous definition in the sixth century: persona est 
naturae rationalis individua substantia,>> of which Balthasar (1986) 
comments: “Doesn’t this definition, dominant throughout the whole Middle 
Ages, making [sic] it extremely difficult ... to apply to God?” for whom, 
since Tertullian (third century) and Chalcedon (481), the originally pre- 
Christian term had been used. 

The correlation of the person with the individual was further 
encouraged by Augustine’s equation of the imago Trinitatis with the three- 
fold nature of the soul, which contains memory, knowledge and will. Again, 
the persons of the Trinity are applied exclusively to the individual human 
being.”** When Aquinas comes to apply the term “person” to the Trinity, he 
has some difficulty using the Boethian definition, and both he and Duns 
Scotus apply the term “person” to God on the basis of the obscure theological 
“dignity” now surrounding its use in relation to man. In High Scholasticism, 
a further paradox is observed: the term “person” is now used to defend the 
dignity of the divine essence. At Chalcedon, of course, the divine “persons” 
were contrasted with divine essence (the former is the mode of being of God, 
the latter the being). 

Early modern philosophers (Descartes, Kant and others) inherit this 
confused and denuded concept of the person. The “dignity” of the term once 
again is not relational, but can be found for Enlightenment philosophers in 
the ethical freedom of the individual. For Kant, the term has totally lost its 
connection with Christ as a divine person, uniting the human and divine 
natures. Such a usage for Kant was an unacceptable compromise of ethical 
freedom, and (in Balthasar’s words) “representation (even that by Christ) 
seemed to Kant a theft.” One might add here that Kant’s further “enclosing” 
or atomization of the person is related to his epistemology: whereas “person” 
before denoted the unity of man and God, and so the possibility of (more or 
less) direct knowledge of God and the world, Kant has sundered the 
immanent and transcendent, and with it the knowledge the former can have 
of the latter. Balthasar’s analysis, though it draws only on Catholic self- 
criticism, would be accepted point by point by Karsavin. 

Indeed, Balthasar goes on to note that the resuscitation of a 
relational understanding of the person began precisely with those German 


233) : erree ‘ ; 
Latin: A person is an individual substance with a rational nature. 


ee Augustine proposes other images of the Trinity in creation (as Karsavin 
discusses in his History of European Culture, see next chapter) but they are rather 
fleeting and not developed. 
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philosophers who would influence not just Catholic but Russian thought. It 
was Feuerbach who rediscovered that the person does not exist by itself but 
in the relation of | and Thou, and all who followed this lead for Christian and 
Jewish personalism had to overreach Augustine and go back to the Bible. The 
forerunners of this rediscovery of the person as relational were Pascal and 
Kierkegaard, and those who brought it to fruition were the late Herman 
Cohen, Buber, Ebner, Rosenzweig, Sheler, and Guardini. Russian thinkers 
had engaged with all these philosophers (perhaps with the exception of the 
last) both before exile, and then when they lived next to them in exile in 
Germany.”* Thus, the personalist turn in Russian thinkers like Frank and 
Karsavin, is part of Western European philosophy’s reworking of its own 
tradition. However, Balthasar’s comments about this personalist turn in 
modern German and French philosophy are particularly relevant in con- 
sidering Karsavin. For he notes that the new inter-relational framework was 
deficient in one notable respect: the “first wave” of personalists ignored the 
Trinity, which had given Western thought its first deep (but brief) under- 
standing of personhood. It was only with de Rougemont, Mounier, Gabriel 
Marcel and Guardini that “a true image of the Trinity appears,” rather than 
the pseudo-Trinity of Hegel, noticeable even in Rosenzweig. 

Balthasar himself ends his brief article with a meditation on how 
personhood is connected to Christ and the Trinity. He endorses de 
Rougemont’s declaration that “person, act, vocation become for me 
practically synonmous”™: that is, personhood is no longer a given (as in 
Boethius and Aquinas), but rather a dynamic process, a striving towards the 
intercommunion of the divine persons, both in their immanent and economic 
aspects. “What de Rougemont calls vocation,” writes Balthasar, “I have 
called mission . .. mission is the economic form of the eternal processio that 
constitutes the persons of the Son and of the Spirit in God. ... Participation 
in the mission of Christ ...—that would be the actual core of the reality of 
the person.” 

He then quotes Cardinal Ratzinger on the Trinity: “the first person 
(of the Trinity) does not generate in the sense that to the complete person the 
act of generating a son is added, but the person is the act of generating, of 
offering oneself and flowing out ... the pure actuality.” For Balthasar, this is 
the direction in which a real investigation of personhood should go, i.e., into 
further meditation on the divine persons of the Trinity. Ratzinger’s comments 
already confirm Balthasar’s belief in personhood as dynamic, act-oriented, 


235 Frank, closer than anyone in his philosophy to Karsavin, was influenced 


by Scheler, Ebner and Buber (whom he met several times). 
236 Man-world-God, which Frank also criticized as a pseudo-Trinity. See 
Rubin (2010) for a discussion of Frank and Rosenzweig. 
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and infinite. Here is the rediscovered foggy “dignity” of the person only 
dimly seen in scholasticism”*’ and even early modern personalism. Alongside 
it, Boethian personhood for Balthasar seems like the Buddhist “little I” 
alongside the true “selfless self” (the latter expression could even double as a 
suitably paradoxical Karsavinism). 

Balthasar’s telescoped history and critique of the concept of 
personhood was, of course, written sixty years after Karsavin’s book. Even 
those figures to whom Balthasar refers who finally initiated a “Trinitarian 
turn” in the new inter-relational personalism were writing at least ten years, 
and more often twenty years, after Karsavin (cf. Marcel, who first works are 
published in the forties). Among Russian personalists influenced by German 
personalism, no one took such a strong Trinitarian turn as Karsavin: his close 
colleague, Semyon Frank, for instance, certainly phrased his Cusan 
conception of the relationship between man and the Absolute as an I-Thou 
relationship, drawing explicitly on Sheler and Buber. But for Frank, outside 
of this I-Thou relationship the Absolute is “unfathomabie” (the title of one of 
Frank’s major works). The Absolute becomes a Thou only in relation to man; 
beyond man, He or even It is unknowable and if not impersonal, then non- 
personal, Karsavin, however, completely shares Balthasar’s (and Ratzinger’s) 
conviction that God is the paradigm of personhood, that God is personal “all 
the way up.” In this sense, Karsavin anticipated many of their concerns, and 
went a long way to exploring what such an explicitly Trinitarian personalism 
should look like. A comparison of their works certainly merits future study. 
In what follows, however, we will have to content ourselves with outlining 
how OP stands in relation to Karsavin’s own development. The reader 
familiar with Catholic personalism can begin making a comparison herself. 


B. Basic concepts 


Karsavin’s conception of personhood is such that it actually makes a 
translation of even the basic title of the book (O lichnosti) rather hard. The 
tradition of tying the “person” to the “individual” that we have just seen 
Balthasar critique is responsible for this. Should one translate the book’s title 
as “On personality” (a dictionary definition of /ichnost’) or “On person- 
hood”? Neither is adequate. “Personality” gives the impression one is 
describing a psychological facet of an individual (perhaps a distant 
Augustinian heritage?). The adjective “personal” is even less adequate: it 


257 Interestingly, however, Balthasar recalls Richard of St. Victor’s attempts 
to deepen the scholastic version of personhood by referring it to ex-istentia, that 
which goes out beyond itself. Karsavin and Silver Age Russian theology in general 
are one in enriching their own investigations by turning precisely to this aspect of the 
Catholic tradition, as we have seen. 
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conveys the idea of privacy, a contrast to the public realm. “Personhood” 
captures better the metaphysical dimension of what Karsavin will develop, 
but it is an abstract noun (and lacks a corresponding adjective): one cannot 
speak of different “personhoods.” But that is just what Karsavin wants to do, 
speak of different degrees of collectivity (or symphony, as “collective” has 
undesirable overtones) of personhood, while accepting that these multiple 
“personhoods” (which are economic, social, etc., and not just psychological) 
are entirely concrete and real. Here we will permit ourselves to flout good 
English usage and use neologisms that correspond to Karsavin’s thought 
(such as the clumsy “personificate”). 

In the Introduction, Karsavin himself discusses the pedigree of the 
word in Greek, Latin and Russian. In Russian, the word has several cognates 
and nuances, and avoids some of the English deficiencies.”** But leaving this 
aside, the definition that Karsavin eventually settles on is simple enough. It 
just (although as Balthasar would show, this step had been long abandoned in 
the Western tradition) takes up the Chalcedonian distinction between 
hypostasis-prosopon-persona as a concrete mode of being, versus ousia- 
essentia as general being. The person is all of being, is the focus and 
concentration and realization of being. Karsavin once again goes over the 
paradox, explored from Noctes to OFP, of the fact that there are three divine 
persons. Each person, by definition, is the entirety of being. If three persons 
“want” to be all of being, this can only be “done” through each of them dying 
so as to let the other person enjoy the entirety of being. But given that a 
person is al// of being, this “alternation of possession” of being must itself be 
brought into the sphere of each person. Each person must possess all of being 
itself, let the other possess it, and possess and embody the others’ possession 
of being, such that it is no longer other for that person. As this recapitulation 
of the basic thought regarding being and personhood shows, this is inherently 
a dynamic, relational process, and a far cry from a fixed individual substance 
with a rational nature. (There is no need to go over again how Karsavin sees 
this interaction of being and personhood as being given in Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity, which is a subtle reworking of the Plotinian notion of the 
monad that is a triad.) At the end of the Introduction, Karsavin has given a 
working definition of personhood to reflect these general premises: 
personhood is “the self-concentration and self-revelation of being in its 
special image, out of which and with which being correlates its other 
images.” This definition is general enough to prove extremely fruitful in its 


238 ore as eta i 
~’ Some of the words Karsavin discusses are: Lik (iconic countenance), 


lichina (mask), litso (face), lichnost (person). He also uses: lichnostnost (personhood), 
lichnostnostni (relating to personhood)—which are not found in most dictionaries but 
are not uncommon in Russian religious thought. 
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application throughout the book; it is a genuine innovation on Karsavin’s 
previous discussions of personhood in Noctes, PH and OFP, and allows 
Karsavin to move between purely theological discussions of Trinitarian 
personhood (more prevalent in OF P) and more philosophical discussions of 
personhood in the human, created sphere. 

Personhood as given in this definition is “two-volumed”: it is all of 
being, and one of its images, it “does not oppose the being of other images, or 
oppose itself as being, but correlates the images to itself as a special image of 
being.””” As we saw in OFP, personhood is thus inherently productive. In 
the Logos, personhoods (/ogoi) multiply infinitely, the product of the 
“refraction” of the Father in the Son with the Spirit. Personhood, it becomes 
clear in OP, is what we might call reiterative and generative.“”° Anything that 
it “correlates to itself’ is a personhood which also possesses all of being. 
Personhood enriches being, multiplies it, while never compromising its unity: 
the three divine persons are one essence, are one God, are one—person. 

As we know from Karsavin’s other works, this constant 
“personificating” of being is achieved perfectly by God, and only by God. 
Man can only acquire it or participate in it by joining to the person of Christ, 
a personhood that unites (“correlates to itself,’ in the new terminology) 
created and uncreated being. Man does not start with personhood: when he 
joins to Christ, Christ does not gain an extra person (there are two natures 
and one person); rather a new “special image” of being is correlated to the 
personhood of Christ, and thus personified. Personification, that is, 


4 Though Karsavin does not make the connection, this foundational 


definition recalls Kierkegaard’s definition of the self in The Sickness Unto Death, asa 
“relation ... which relates to itself,” or a “self-relating relation, or synthesis” (also 
called by Kierkegaard, “spirit”). However, Karsavin’s relational definition of being 
and personhood will be applied far beyond the confines of the individual self, and it is 
placed in a broader metaphysical and Christian dogmatic framework. Another 
Kierkegaardian element in Karsavin is also this very “sickness unto death.” Anti- 
Climacus says that “the torment of despair is precisely not being able to die.” This is 
the axiom around which Karsavin’s own Poem on Death is based, which itself 
recapitulates the arguments of OP. While on the subject of Kierkegaard, it can be 
noted finally that Karsavin shared with the Dane a propensity for generating fictional 
authors to represent his views, a tendency to which he gives greatest expression, once 
again, in Poem on Death. Probably, there are other covert Kierkegaardian influences 
in Karsavin’s work which could be pursued. Kierkegaard was a powerful influence on 
Russian religious philosphy, especially in the work of Lev Shestov (see Shestov, 
1992). 

4 That is, all that it generates and brings into relation to itself is also a 
“personhood” with the potentially equivalent power of generating and bringing into 
relation new personhoods that are itself. 
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corresponds to the traditional term theosis, or deification."' Again, pace 
Balthasar and contra Boethius, personhood is something to be strived for, 
rather than the starting-point. The ontological status of the initial “special 
image” of man is quite different, and Karsavin will discuss it in some detail 
both in OP, and again in reply to Wetter’s queries. 


C. Individual personhood 


In the first section of OP, Karsavin refers to this initial image of 
humanity as a “creaturely non-personal substrate” of divine being. (Later we 
will rehearse Karsavin’s defense of this perplexing term). In the first section 
on individual personhood, he explores the internal dynamics of the 
individual. Immediately, it becomes clear that the idea of an “individual 
person” is deeply unsatisfactory, so that the whole section, we are constantly 
informed, is an exercise in investigative abstraction. Personhood is relational 
and contains the whole of being, and undeified man is non-personal. Thus 
even to refer to the (obviously useful) study of individual people as the study 
of individual personhood is really a polite but necessary prelude to the next 
two sections: the exploration of collective human entities and the inves- 
tigation of the difference between imperfect “personhood” (only so-called, 
for non-perfect personhood is not strictly personhood at all) and perfect 
personhood. Human collectives are, of course, relational; they are social 
spaces, and therefore far closer to personhood as correlational, multi-imaged, 
dynamic and so on. Still, collective personhood does not exist outside of the 
individual, so in that sense the individual is a good place to begin. 

For Karsavin is not setting out to denigrate the individual, but to 
place the individual in context. Much of the first section of OP once more 
sets out the dynamic of personhood as a triadic process of “definite prime 
unity,” “disintegration” and “reintegration.” This process plays out in the 
consciousness of the individual self, and can be observed by the self- 
conscious individual despite the fact that, being imperfect and springing from 
Nothing, his disintegration predominates over his reintegration. So in that 
sense, Karsavin follows Augustine in seeing the imago Trinitatis in the 
psychological faculties of the soul (or, in updated parlance, the self or 
subject). However, the internal disintegration of the individual “person” is 
automatically—due to the tenets of Karsavin’s framework and definitions— 
placed in the context of the disintegration of being as a whole, and being’s 
multiple other images, including other individuals. The individual is linked to 


°4) «thinker who is remarkably close to Karsavin in this respect is 


Archimandrite Sophrony. See N. Sakharov (2002), S. Sakharov (2006), and especially 
S. Sakharov (2009, ch. 5, “O lichnosti-persone”). 
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many layers of being above (as well as below and within) himself, being that 
is itself, like him, disintegrating, and of which—as his self-knowledge and 
arising consciousness of the truth are discovering—he is a part or moment. 
His task, in fact, as a becoming person is to correlate those images of being to 
himself. Therefore, as Karsavin remarks at one point in his discussion of 
individual personhood in the making, while much knowledge can be gained 
from going inward, true knowledge is gained from going outwards, beyond 
the individual self—towards society, towards community, towards God. 
Otherwise, the individual is doomed to reintegrate towards a prime unity 
which is not the root of a// being, but merely partial. 

Even in this section, Karsavin quickly becomes involved in 
specifically theological issues, for this is where he is led by his conviction 
that personhood is best described by going back to its initial articulation in 
Church councils and patristic writings. In considering the individual’s triadic 
self-development, he encounters the question of what a perfected individual, 
or a person-individual, would look like in the scheme of things. Such an 
individual would have a knowledge of all being, including himself, i.e., self- 
knowledge. His knowledge would be personal knowledge—the knowledge 
possessed by a person, i.e., God. Thus Karsavin must consider what divine 
knowledge is, and what human knowledge and self-knowledge are. 

An idea of God’s knowledge will clarify what knowledge should or 
does look like in man, i.e., it will clarify epistemological debates. Such an 
idea of God’s knowledge can be gained by considering how God is one 
essence in three persons. The Son is begotten by the Father, but because he 
possesses the same essence as the Father, he also begets himself. Thus he 
both knows himself subjectively from within and objectively from the 
outside. The latter is his knowledge. The former is his self-knowledge. 
Finally, he also knows that outside and inside are one, though different, i.e. a 
bi-unity, and so he correlates his knowledge and self-knowledge: this is the 
Son’s co-knowledge, or consciousness. 

Man’s knowledge and consciousness are slightly different, and here 
Karsavin is referring to the perfect man, such as the saint. His se//-knowledge 
is a recognition of the divinity in himself, and of his own divinity therefore, 
but coupled with a recognition that his being is given to him from outside, 
from God. It is knowledge of the self as “is not,” “is” and again “is not”—-of 
a self, that is, that once did not exist, did exist, and then voluntarily chose to 
disclaim being as not its own (as the divine persons do for each other). The 
perfect man’s knowledge is a knowledge of God as other being, which is yet 
joined to his self, of the Logos as the only self, the divine subject. Finally, his 
consciousness is a linking of self-knowledge and knowledge, a participation 
in God’s consciousness (in which divine other and self are reconciled 
personally). As perfect knowledge is being, consciousness is deification. 
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The creature who has consciousness of God in this sense can utter 
the divine “I am,” and his “I am” will be the divine “I am,” while also being 
entirely his own and different from the divine “I am,” an “I am” that is the 
creature’s own self. “I am” of course—as we saw in the critique of the 
Cartesian cogito—is truly personal being rather than “ownerless being,” i.c., 
it is being that has been concretized by the self (as seen in the pronoun). 
Karsavin highlights an interesting aspect of the relationship between the 
personalized being of the creature and the personal being of God, which is in 
fact a relationship between relationships (personhood is constantly self- 
enriching, we remember): “the absolute ‘I am’, Essence, or God, is to the 
relationship between creation and God what the ‘I am’ of created personhood 
is to the relationship between its being and non-being.” That is, diagram- 
matically: 


i. | am (of God):: ii. God. ii. Creature. 


equivalent to: 


il. fam (ofcreature):: ii. being. iil. non-being. 


Diagram 7. Karsavin’s analogy between the divine and created “] AM” 


In the first line, we see that God’s “I am” transcends God’s act of 
creation and his role as creator to creation (his “creatorhood”). In the second 
line, we see that the creature’s “I am” transcends its own creatureliness. The 
two converge, but do not mix: the creature has become uncreated, and with 
God’s “I am” is totally beyond creation. This can also be represented as in 
Diagram 8. 

Diagram 8 will be fully understood only once an explanation of 
Karsavin’s defense of his concept of “reversible kenosis-and-participation” 
has been analyzed later on in this chapter. Then the reader can compare 
Diagram 9 with Diagram 8 to fill out all the details. Meanwhile, there are 
enough paradoxes to explain in the current proposals regarding a three- 
layered conception of God and world. 

The first one that Karsavin shrewdly perceives is the seeming state 
of affairs whereby the creature is actually more perfect than God! This is 
because the creature has traversed more ontological and epistemological 
space than God: starting from non-being, moving through being, and 
achieving the “I am” beyond them. The consciousness of the creature “is not 
only the divine consciousness in which it participates, but also [a 
consciousness of] its own bi-unity with God.” Thus “it turns out that the 
creature is richer than God and possesses something which even God does 
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not have” (OP, 321). However, the solution to this paradox is actually given 
in Christian belief. For God created the man Jesus Christ in whom creature 
and creator are always united. This means that Christ is in the position of the 
creature who has moved from non-being (there was a time before Jesus was 
born), through being (Christ’s life on earth) to non-being (Christ killed on the 
cross). Thus, God too knows the ontological superiority of the deified 
creature, and he would only not know it if “from old and unto ages of ages 
the Godman had not been pre-eternal and God had not overcome the 
difference between Divinity and creaturehood—which is expressed in the 
idea of creation out of nothing” (OP, 321). 


i. the relationship of | AM, creator, creation 


1 AM' GOD non-being (NOTD being/world 


Diagram 8. The Karsavinian myth of creation as reversible kenosis-and-participation. 
‘1 AM’ wills to create. Creation is a kenotic contraction of God, who gives himself 
over to the world. As God decreases, the world increases through participating in 
God. The world “takes over” God. God is not. The world, being God and sharing his 
will to kenosis, then decreases itself, and reverses the process: God is recreated. 
Throughout all this, the *] AM’ who is beyond himself-as-creator remains beyond the 
whole process of creation and deification. However, eventually the world in crossing 
back through non-being also transcends its createdness, and non-creator and non- 
creature enjoy a unity beyond the creation process. Here the Logos is divine and 
divine-human, uniting and sustaining the world in all its phases up to and including 
the creaturely | AM that is beyond creation. (Note that this diagram, strictly speaking, 
should include another dotted circle to represent the deified creature’s ] AM; this is 
omitted for ease of presentation.) 


This explanation of the first paradox engenders a head-scratching 
second paradox, though. This is the same paradox, or series of paradoxes, 
that were raised during Karsavin’s investigations in On First Principles into 
“naturalistic” and “supernatural” theandrification, namely: How can the 
Godman, from “of old and unto ages of ages” have been pre-eternal? Surely 
we just said that Jesus Christ in his humanity was created and entered time? 
Did Christ exist “before time”? Karsavin’s answers are slightly different, and 
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indeed one has the sense that it is the abiding questions that are more 
important, spurring the questioner on to penetrate further into what is 
ultimately an inpenetrable mystery. 

Regarding the question of whether the God-man existed “before 
time,” again, the answer seems to be both yes and no. The concept of “before 
time” is obviously ill-phrased, as before time temporal categories do not 
exist. Deified human nature becomes, as Christian doctrine states 
“uncreated,” or in different but parallel terminology, participates in God’s 
uncreated energies. This in effect means that deified creation breaks through 
to a state where God is beyond creation, and has not “yet” (!) considered 
creation. In Christ, God has both transcended his creatorhood and, having 
become creature, has transcended creaturehood. Personhood, that is, 
plummets and transcends the full span from the uncreated to the created, and 
does not abolish any of these categories, but “correlates” them, bringing the 
truly antithetical into relationship. Creation, of course, is involved in 
categories of time, so that Jesus Christ indeed enters history at a certain point, 
but this does not stop him from also existing pre-eternally in the Logos.” 
Christ’s “I am” (“Before Abraham was, I am”) is both the “I am” of a single 
created human individual, the Palestinian Jew of history, and the uncreated “I 
am” of the second person of the Trinity, “correlated” in the person of the 
Logos. The fact of Christ’s individuality is significant in this section devoted 
to individual personhood: it is in fact Jesus Christ who saves the term 
“individual personhood” from being oxymoronic. (We also see that to truly 
understand creation out of nothing, one must return constantly to the meaning 
of the Incarnation.) 

The discussion of godmanhood leads into a discussion about the 
body and spatiality. It is a natural transition for the following reasons. Christ 
is one individual who is yet a person. Other individuals are only potentially 
persons and are striving towards personhood. Becoming a person, we have 
seen, does not necessitate a totalitarian merging into a collective (despite 
crude misreadings of Karsavin, and the negative connotations of the term 
“collective”). A higher, relational, multi-momented social personhood is 
present fully in each and every one of its moments (if it is perfect): therefore, 
it is possible to be—as Christ is—both an individual and the whole of being 
above the level of individual, an individual and a whole range of higher 
personhoods. The most obvious barrier between individual humans is their 
body: where the body ends is where | end, and you and neutral space begin. 
Thus personification raises questions about the state of the body in the 
becoming and attainment of personhood. Christian dogma holds firmly to a 


742 See later in this chapter for further commentary on how this approach 
can be justified from John 17. 
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belief in the embodiedness of Christ during his earthly life, and in a 
transfigured body, after his resurrection. Thus, Karsavin’s inquiries into the 
body are as theological as they are philosophical. The latter cannot ignore the 
data of the former. 

To begin with, Karsavin points out how the intuitive notion of clear 
bodily boundaries is a bit misleading. The boundaries are blurred: we egest 
and ingest and digest food, air and other substances from the environment, 
such that at a given point it is not clear what is part of my body and what is 
not. In this way, even for the imperfectly personalized individual his discrete 
body is a filter for much of the world and a way in which he unites with the 
world, and replays in his own disunification and reunification the corre- 
sponding processes taking place in the world, and generally in other indi- 
viduals. Furthermore, the body is given to us at our birth and not chosen by 
us: thus it is inherently other-being, a given from the world “out there” which 
needs to be correlated to ourselves. This correlation, furthermore, happens in 
and over time. Thus a consideration of time and space must be connected, 
and Karsavin does so: “Temporality,” he writes, “is the movement of spatial 
personhood, spatiality is the stasis [Rus. pokoi] of the temporal” (OP, 305). 

Karsavin was accused by Bitselli of being a Bergsonian, and there 
are undoubtedly powerful Bergsonian influences in his thought.*“? We should 


43 The charge was indeed a negative charge: Bitsilli objected to Bergson’s 


vision of human history as “creative evolution.” The biological metaphor for him was 
too naturalistic. Looking at Bergson, he wrote, one might expect the human virtues 
ultimately to evolve into instincts, taking away any freedom. But “sympathy is not an 
atrophied, half-developed instinct: then it would be even more developed and perfect, 
the weaker personal consciousness was; being in a well-known way related to instinct. 
from the point of view of its genesis, it is radically different from it: for it arises where 
the abyss is first cognized, which yawns between the I and the not-I” (Bitsilli, quoted 
in Melikh, 2010). While Karsavin is very interested in relating evolution and the 
natural world to the process of divinization, giving passages in OF P and OP a 
Bergsonian air, his epistemology and other aspects of his theory mean Bitsilli’s 
criticism of Bergson can hardly be applied to Karsavin, a point Melikh makes too. 
The charge that the unfolding of prime-unity excludes any newness, and is too 
deterministic, was also made by Bitselli against Karsavin’s PH. This seems like a 
natural criticism, although this is not a Bergsonian problem. For Bergsonian 
“confused multiplicity” everything is completely new—something that might have 
been problematic if Bergson had tried to ground his idea theologically. But if we 
rephrase newness as discontinuity (from the old or given), then we see that Karsavin’s 
theory has plenty of room for newness-discontinuity. Furthermore, being is infinite, 
i.e., infinitely productive of the new. The absolute is a unity of potential and actual: 
the potential is not given. So that charge, too, can be answered. 

In this section 1 draw on Suzanne Guerlac’s excellent study Thinking in 
Time: An Introduction to Henri Bergson (Guerlac, 2006). 
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take time, however, to point out where he resembles and differs from 
Bergson’s doctrines, and this is most noticeable in his treatment of the body. 
Bergson, too, was interested in space and time. Famously, he accused the 
Western tradition of “spatializing time,” of placing objects in a geometrical 
space which it then called time, and of treating the progress of objects 
through time as movement through this space. This engendered many 
paradoxes. Bergson substituted his more genuine notion of time for this 
spatial notion, and called it durée reelle, or duration. Duration is internal. In 
it every object is connected to every other in a permanent simultaneity that he 
called “confused multiplicity.” This notion is remarkably close to Karsavin’s 
Cusan notion of the all-in-all of perfect all-unity, whereby each “moment” 
(even Karsavin’s choice of word is temporal) contains every other moment. 
Unlike external geometric spatial time, duration is internal, spaceless, 
genuine—and as soon as the individual takes his focus off the inner duration, 
where genuine being is to be had, and where past, present and future merge, 
he “falls” into corrupted social-geometric time. Social interaction is thus 
inherently false, and partial (a departure from all-unity). Language itself is 
spatialized, and inadequate to describe duration. Given that social interaction 
goes through language, all social interaction is inherently inadequate, or more 
strongly, false and deceptive. It betrays the utterly unique, unrepeatable and 
incommunicable quality of duration, different for every individual, and 
crushes this difference with its clumsy space-oriented labels. 

The resemblance between all-unity and confused multiplicity is 
quite striking, as is Karsavin’s assertion that Western philosophy has 
spatialized time. But the differences are even greater. Straightaway, for 
instance, we remember that for Karsavin a departure outwards from 
interiority into higher personal space is a step forward towards genuine being, 
and not as for Bergson a fall. All-unity is not completely subjective as for 
Bergson. Again, social language is imperfect. But the recognition of a 
divergence between linguistic description and the reality described alerts the 
speaker to the depths of this reality and so leads to perfection.” As far as the 
body is concerned, Karsavin agrees that time has been spatialized, and his 
account of freedom makes use of Bergson-like simultaneity, as we saw. But 
Karsavin goes further: space, unlike for Bergson, is not the enemy. It is not 
an outer neutral zone in which the interiority of duration is betrayed. 


an “Unfortunately for me, and to the delight of my few readers, | am as 
imperfect as they are, and thus am compelled to speak in an imperfect, i.e., 
universally accessible, language.” But the partial divergence of language and reality 
alerts him to the deeper nature of reality, an important function in itself. “In this way, 
these words and concepts acquire the meaning for me of symbolic and instrumental 
words, and [ am freed both from their tyranny and from the tyranny of my own 
imperfection” (OP, 265). 
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Karsavin agrees with Bergson that space has often been presented that way 
(as a Newtonian perfect container), but just as Bergson reforms the 
understanding of time, Karsavin wishes to reform the understanding of space, 
and with it the body. 

Space, argues Karsavin, is not a container but rather a “qualitation” 
of the body, just as time is. Space and time are a unity, they are the spatio- 
temporal contractions and expansions (i.e., the disunification and re- 
unification) of the personificating self, they are the self’s body. Therefore the 
body is not “in space” but space is in the body. The body is not “in time” but 
time is in the body, expanding and contracting according to the self’s rhythm 
of personification—d /a Bergson. However, contra Bergson, this newly 
conceived personificating spatio-temporality is not (only) subjective. Perfect 
creation disintegrates fully, and then reintegrates fully into a unity of 
multiplicity. Thus perfect creation is one, but many. Thus the spatial and 
temporal “duration” (to mix Karsavin and Bergson) of the individual is a 
phase in the spatio-temporal duration of the entire world’s body, and the 
world (creation) is the duration of God’s body. 

Of course, phrased in this way, Karsavin’s doctrine sounds 
grotesquely anthropomorphic. But if “body” is understood in accordance with 
Karsavin’s philosophical tenets, the phrasing is not inaccurate and no 
Maimonidean outrage is necessary.” The “body” is the disunity of any self, 
including the divine self, that is a prelude to its re-unity, or Spirit. As such, 
the Logos is indeed God’s “body.” This approach offers a solution to the 
question (first addressed in Giordano Bruno) of whether space is infinite: the 
disintegration of the created world is a bad infinity, unless it goes through the 
finite infinity of Christ, the Logos.”“° But in neither instance is it coherent to 
imagine an “end” to space, and the beginning of an emptiness which 
“contains” the space that contains objects. 

More importantly, in light of the present discussion, Karsavin’s 
reworked notions of spatio-temporality throw light on the meaning of the 
body for the paradoxically named “individual personhood.” The individual 
can be personalized without the need for a body-soul dualism. The body must 
correlate all other images of disintegration to itself, before reintegrating and 
being reintegrated into a unity with all other created being. To do that the 
body must pass through “is not,” i.e., its first mortal death, so completing its 
first disintegration. The next stage is shown in the person-individual Christ, 


*45 Maimonides wrote a work translating Biblical anthropomorphism into 


philosophical allegories to enlighten Jewish mystics who used crude bodily language 
to refer to God. But recent research indicates that these bodily images were already 
philosophical in their own way. 

4° See the discussion on finite infinity of the Logos in OP, ch. 3. 
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who was resurrected after death, and received a new body, a “spiritual body,” 
ie. in Karsavin’s understanding, a self in which disintegration to nothingness 
followed by reintegration has been completed. Before that happens, the 
individual’s body is imperfect. It is a contracted form of the future spiritual 
body, and is moving through its partial disintegration and reintegration 
towards it. Karsavin quotes Romans VII.24: “Who will rescue me from the 
body doomed to death?” The answer given in Phillipians 3:21 is explicated 
by Karsavin’s extension of the Bergsonian doctrine regarding time to space: 
“Christ, who by the power that enables him to bring everything under his 
control, will transform our lowly bodies so that they will be like his glorious 
body.” 

In concluding this discussion of “individual personhood,” it might 
be helpful to compare this new concept of the individual person to the 
Boethian and then neo-Thomist tradition of an “individual substance with a 
rational nature.” We have seen that the individual-person is not a given for 
Karsavin. For a tradition used to seeing the individual as an entity with clear 
boundaries, Karsavin’s talk of the blurring of world and individual might 
look worrying. Thomist personalism from Maritain through Mounier to 
Wotyla has been concerned to use the notion of a discrete individual with a 
rational nature to build a theory of human rights and the inviolability of the 
individual’s/person’s rights. Wotyla, in particular, criticized the modern 
prioritization of consciousness and self-consciousness over objective rational 
nature with its idea that experience is the key to identity, as overly subjective 
and neglecting the objective foundations of the human person (T. Williams, 
2005, 121 ff). A person belongs to and possesses himself, and his self- 
mastery is seen particularly in his act of will by which he chooses his actions 
and takes responsibility for them (which obviously implies duties 
corresponding to rights). 

Despite differences in language, Karsavin is fairly close to these 
concerns. He robustly rejects Bergsonian subjectivism and “pure experience.” 
At one point he remarks: 


Realizing the individual personhood, its moment- 
qualitation in itself possesses the capacity for infinite 
differentiation, and is a multi-unity. If I experience anger, 
that anger in its change, growth and extinction remains the 
same anger. Each of its moments is different from its other 
moments, as each of them is different from joy or sadness; 
and no Bergson will convince me of the opposite. (OP, 
333) 


That is, within a Karsavinian “confused multiplicity” there is 
nonetheless very clear differentiation. For Bergson it is false to call two 
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different shades or qualities of one emotion “anger,” as the concatenation of 
circumstances in each manifestation makes these two occurrences of “anger” 
too unique and different to be subsumed under one term. Obviously this 
wreaks havoc on the possibility of building society and communication. (The 
fact that the critique is compelled to use the word “anger” to make this point 
supposedly reveals the fallenness of language). 

What Karsavin rejects as incoherent internally, he also rejects 
externally. There are clear differences between one individual and another. It 
is only a defect of our imperfect science and self-knowledge which prevents 
us from being able to fully define the selfs boundaries, and that between 
objects in the world (though it is also an achievement of love when unity 
makes distinction difficult). However, these boundaries do exist and must 
exist: unity without the genuine deep multiplicity of individuals is false. In 
fact, it is non-being. Thus, for Karsavin even the developing person, the 
proto-person we might say, is rational, individual and possessed of will (and 
we have seen how important “will” is for Karsavin on several occasions). 
Furthermore, he too masters and possesses himself and takes part in ethical 
action. The discussion about the “full person-individual” Jesus Christ shows 
that for Karsavin it is not the case, as for Hegel or Aristotle, that the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts, that the individual must submit to the 
collective. The difference, if it is a real one, is that Karsavin’s system is 
predicated on remembering that perfect knowledge and perfect personhood 
are divine and to that extent empirical self and personhood are blurred. There 
is no objective, “completed” personhood because unlike the Son, undeified 
man is not fully outside and within his own self, so that the reconciliation of 
subjectivity and objectivity is only an ongoing project, partially achieved. 

Before moving on to how Karsavin treats symphonic personhood, it 
will be interesting to consider one final section of the first chapter, 
concerning Karsavin’s thoughts on the personal nature of the family (OP, 
283). This is partly because it illustrates what has just been said, but partly 
because it has a vivid biographical significance. The family is the imago 
Trinitatis, but not in the way one might expect. The mother is the defined 
prime-unity (the Father in the Trinity); the father is disintegrating unity (the 
Son); the child is reintegration (the Spirit). This needs some explaining, but 
the family-Trinity analogy is already interesting: firstly, we note that the 
family and not lovers are now a priority for Karsavin—a_ significant 
development compared to the often infelicitous amorous trinitology of 
Noctes. Secondly, we see that the imago Trinitatis is not, as for the 
Augustinian tradition, seen just within the individual, but in social units (a 
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prelude to the discussion of symphonic personhood).””’ But thirdly, as we 


will now see, the analogy between the Trinity and individual or collective 
created being is flawed and imperfect. The Trinity projects onto creation in a 
rather bumpy way, one may say: hence the oddity of the mother occupying 
the position of the Father. 

The decoding of the analogy is as follows. Marriage is a union of 
Christ and the Church: the man is the image of the perfect man Christ, and 
the woman is the image of created humanity, the church. But in the family 
the roles change. The family is the created image of divine tri-unity. The 
mother is prime-unity, and not the father, because the human family is 
created and arises from nothing, and human prime unity is passive, created, 
feminine, impersonal. Hence it never achieves full reintegration (except 
through Christ: that is, the family cannot by itself be idolized as some self- 
sufficient value). The flow of generations pours ever onwards. Next, the 
father-husband is secondary to the mother-wife: he is the image of the Son, 
and so is born of a woman (like the Son from the Father, but again—in the 
order of creation—from an imperfect father, i.e., a mother). The man, even as 
father, never loses his dependence on woman. Still, he is also as a husband 
the head of the wife, in this way also reflecting the Father. So, somewhat 
awkwardly, man is the image of the Son and the Father, and woman just of 
the (imperfect) Father. Finally, when the couple have children, the child 
reunites Father and Son (mother and husband), i.e., the child is a Spirit 
issuing from the mother and resurrecting the Son (father), so that all three of 
them are an undefined tri-unity. 

This is all a little confusing, given the terminology. However, the 
point is that it is meant to be. The clarity and perfection achieved in the 
divine trinity does not project neatly onto individuals and groups in human 
social arrangements, for the very reason that humans are not perfect. It is a 
valiant effort to see the image of the trinity in the core unit of human society: 
the confuscation that arises is a discovery in itself. But for those who have 
followed not just Karsavin’s work but his life to this point, this analogy tells 
us something else too: it tells of his terrible struggle to reject erotic love for 
family love, of his dependence on his wife, and his love for her and his 
daughters, and his love for his wife through his daughters, and for his 
daughters through his wife. It also tells of the impossibility of bringing all 
these conflicts to a neat conclusion within the confines of one, empirical 
life—and hence of the further flow of generations in search of perfection. 


ans Augustine does talk of the image of the Trinity in various aspects of 


creation, but does not develop it as systematically as his psychological analogy. 
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D. Symphonic personhood 


In the next section, Karsavin moves beyond the level of individual 
personhood. He distinguishes between symphonic personhood and social 
personhood. In the former, not all content has been personalized; in the latter 
it has. Symphonic personhood is an evolving unity and interaction of man 
and the natural world; social personhood is an evolving unity of human social 
groups. The unification of both occurs through the cognitive process, the 
absorption and unification of the knower with the known. For social 
personhood this is mutual knowledge; for symphonic personhood it is uni- 
directional but still relational knowledge. Epistemology, again, is key here. 

This seems rather dry and theoretical, but Karsavin’s notion of 
epistemology, of “knowing” should continue to be seen in light of his first 
formulations of unity in Noctes. There is a clear sense in which knowledge is 
also love: to know is to love, to love is to know, following the Biblical 
precedent. This can be seen straightaway in the conception of symphonic 
personhood. A person sees a tree with green leaves rustling and whispering 
before him. Adopting a realist rather than representationalist stance (whereby 
the human cognitive apparatus extracts a “phenomenal” image rather than the 
thing-in-itself from its sense-data) Karsavin maintains that the human | 
absorbs and moves with the real qualities of the tree, becoming for a time that 
tree. Only in the evolving process of self-knowledge does the self distinguish 
what is inner and own from what is outer and other, i.e. overcoming its 
momentary tree-ness to reassert its separation from the object perceived. 

Without delving for the moment into how convincingly Karsavin 
defends this epistemology (which he posits as an alternative to Bergsonian- 
Husserlian intuitivism”* and Kantian representationalism), it reveals another 
difference between Karsavin’s personalism and the neo-Thomist personalism 
we have referred to in this section. In a recent book on Thomist personalism, 
Fr. Thomas Williams (2005) refers to a difference between the latter 
approach and the personalism of Martin Buber. Buber defended the idea that 
humans could have an I-Thou relationship not just with each other, but with 
animals and even with plants. Regarding animals, Buber wrote: “Man draws 
animals into his sphere and moves them to accept him, the stranger, in an 
elemental way to respond to him. He wins from them an often astonishingly 
active response to his approach. ... An animal is not like man, two-fold; [at 
the same time] there is here a latent twofoldness” (in Williams, 2005, 144). 
This “latent twofoldness” means that there is even a low level of reciprocity 
between humans and plants. Williams denies that this can be a part of 


248 As well as the intuitivism of his Russian colleague and friend Nicolai 


Lossky (the father of Vladimir). 
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Thomist personalism, as practiced for example by Woytila: the I depends on 
the word, and only verbal, rational 1’s can have mutuality. Outside of 
humanity, there are only things requiring, in Buber’s terminology, an I-It 
relationship. 

Karsavin’s notion of symphonic personhood is far closer to Buber’s 
position. In his letters to his wife, it is germane to mention here, a recurring 
character is their beloved pet dog, Tiutia—a “ray of light,” as Karsavin calls 
it, in the loneliness of his wife’s absence. References to its loyal and loving 
and, on one occasion mischievous, behavior (it barked so loudly at the hosts’ 
dog on a visit to friends that the latter had to be locked in a spare room) 
sprinkle their correspondence. On occasion, when Karsavin was separated 
from his wife and daughters, the dog was his only companion. Karsavin’s 
notion of human knowledge includes both social personhood (mutual 
knowing), but also the mingling of the human with other living creatures and 
even inanimate matter. Thus Buber’s term, “latent two-foldness,” tails 
perfectly with Karsavin’s approach. Again, Fr. Williams at one point 
acknowledges that the Thomist approach might seem to be dualistic: he is 
referring to the notion of self-possession, which seems to imply a split 
between possessing soul and possessed body, but one might see a dualism in 
this clear-cut separation between man and everything else in the world 
(which also recalls Descartes). In this sense, Buber and Karsavin are far more 
multi-valenced in their “blurred” categorization of the chain of being, far less 
willing to strip non-human creation of inherent “proto-personal” value. 

Indeed, the human cognizer who “unites with” a dog or a rustling 
tree is involved in the construction and filling-out of his own personhood, for 
personhood is the unity of self and other, even inanimate other; he is involved 
in a “free and joyful self-giving to the cognized, to the living truth or to the 
true personhood, and a free active assertion of the self (not self-assertion!) in 
assimilation of the truth and possession of it, and a unification with the 
cognized,” even though “on the other hand, there is the invincible givenness 
of the truth which is humiliating for the cognizer, for it makes him a slave to 
the tyranny of truth (i.e. the unwanted and fateful self-giving of the cognizer), 
and the proud but inglorious attempt at self-assertion.” Still, through this very 
tension, “in the act of knowledge is glimpsed the path to his perfection and 
freedom” (OP, 328). 

This erotic aspect of knowledge gains its immediacy from 
Karsavin’s argument that cognizer and cognized are united without the 
mediation of a third Platonic “ideal” sphere of forms. This unity is an 
evolving mix of subject and object, of personhood and other-being, of 
symphonic personhood. The latter is a duality that is “not outside of its 
individuations or moments.” That is, there is no transcendent unity of 
apperception (Kantian self) which, from its seat above or adjacent to 
empirical reality, extracts the phenomenon from the noumenon via the 
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categories. The person is fully immersed on the same level as and is his 
perceptions, all of his perceptions, and yet also “is not” all of them: this is 
personhood—the all-unity of “is” and “is not.” 

Of course, symphonic personhood is imperfect. Therefore not all of 
its perceptions are consciously “qualitated”: they are qualitated indirectly, 
non-freely, unconsciously. And the idea that there is no symphonic person- 
hood outside the individual, and no superior cognitive apparatus within the 
individual that could take him beyond the multifarious singularity of being is 
radical. This gives us a picture of a network of moments, some of which are 
conscious selves, conscious against the other, some of which are uncon- 
scious, dead, the “body” of those selves, but which are being made non-other 
to those selves, as the selves are being made non-other to each other.” This 
is a network of ever-expanding “I am’s.” Each “I am” is growing into the “I 
am” of the other, and all of them are moving towards the “I am” of the whole. 

But even this “I am” of the whole cannot be outside the seething 
singularity of being. This “I am” must itself be a singularity amid the mass of 
singularities. Its superiority will simply consist in its having absorbed all the 
other “I am’s” on its own level, and only thus of the whole (as well, of 
course, as the “I am” of God). And anyone wishing to absorb the whole will 
have to unite to this “I am.” Of course, this singularity is Jesus Christ. 
However, the principle that unity with the whole can only go through fellow 
individuals is, of course, more general: personhood can develop only by the 
free joining together of individuals into groups and associations, in which 
one (or more) individuals will mostly deeply represent the “J am” of the 
collective. As we saw with the family, however, symphonic imperfect 
collectives can be fleeting, and their unity will certainly be flawed, and hence 
the boundaries of an organization, qualitating messily in (or rather as) space 
and time, will be unclear. Consequently, the embodiment of an organization 
in a leader or director may not always be precise, but spill over shifting 
groups of individuals (committees, etc). In other words, unlike for Hegel, in 
Karsavin’s “multi-singular” symphonic personhood the Spirit is not neatly 
embodied in discrete institutions (the State) and individuals (the Prussian 
king, Napoleon). Messiness, as Karsavin knew from his Eurasian experience, 
is an inherent part of human activity and even more so of collective activity. 
In fact, the only “non-messy” “I am” is Jesus Christ: only by uniting with this 
singularity-personhood so that “not I but Christ lives in me” can other 
singularities be true persons. Thus the criticism once voiced by Berdyaev that 
Karsavin’s layers of symphonic personhood obstruct a direct relationship 
with God is mistaken. In fact, contra Berdyaev, the unification of individuals 


2 Karsavin conceives of three different types of body, having different 
extensions; this will be discussed in further detail shortly. 
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with Christ will take on a social aspect, i.e. move from individual to social 
and symphonic personhood. 

The individual can only gain self-knowledge by going within 
himself. It is when he goes out of himself that he gains knowledge, which 
means that he actually changes, that his 1 expands and contracts, and is not a 
fixed entity but rather the realization of different higher personhoods. Much 
of this is familiar from PH and OFP, but in OP Karsavin tries to give more 
precision to his terms. In this section, there is an illuminating discussion 
about “qualitations” and, once again, the body and space, this time from a 
social angle. We will start by considering qualitations. 

A qualitation is “a moment of the personhood and the personhood 
itself in its definition by other-being” (OP, 334). Further, we are told, “a 
moment-qualitation, being defined by other-being, never attains the multi- 
formedness of a moment-person: the latter has the power to include all 
qualitations. ‘I’ can be everyone, reincarnate as everyone: nihili humanum 
alienum puto” (OP, 334). Examples of qualitations include emotions, laws, 
manners, certain aspects of objects which are perceived by some more deeply 
than by others. Thus qualitations are moments of the personhood, but they 
only provide partial unification: a group, a crowd (one thinks of Cannetti’s 
investigations in Crowds and Power) can be seized by a common anger, but 
this does not provide lasting unification. Nor on a deeper scale do common 
laws or moral norms truly unite the nation that asserts them. Laws and norms 
are still abstract, symbolic, compressed forms of reality. They are also 
subjective as they are “qualitated” differently by the moment-personhoods 
that they partially unite. 

The positing of a difference between moment-qualitations and 
moment-persons is intriguing. The latter has the “power to include all 
qualitations.” This seems to indicate the existence of a self with potential to 
include all qualities. It seems to indicate a belief in an essence (or substance) 
that is different from its accidents. Perhaps we are back to a Boethian 
definition of the person: a fixed individual substance of a rational nature. The 
notion of the static, atomic individual is so fixed that one naturally rushes to 
read Karsavin in this way. The alternative seems unacceptable: that only the 
qualitations are real, and like the Cheshire cat’s smile, there is no fixed 
substance in which they may inhere (we would be back to Hume’s loss of 
self). Then everything would be subjectivity, everything Derridean construct. 
Indeed, given that the laws of nature themselves are qualitations of the 
world’s symphonic personhood we might even be on shakier ground. 

However, while it is true for Hume that the objective reality of the 
(potential) person (as against his varying qualitations), of time and space, and 
of the person’s knowledge of self and world, have their reality guaranteed by 
Karsavin with reference to God, or the totality of being. The self is a “second 
substrate of God.” As we have seen, God gives himself entirely to the 
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substrate so that the substrate is God, and the substrate gives itself back to 
God, so that substrate and God are a bi-unity. When creation is not, God is a 
perfect unity and there are no qualitations (or subjectivity): qualitations are 
associated only with as yet un-reintegrated disintegration. When God is not 
and creation is fully divinized, the same holds: each and every moment is the 
whole, i.e., is a person-moment. 

The self-division of creation (by which qualitations, subjectivity, 
and potentiality arise) is also, however, a self-opposition of the creature to its 
creator. This is one sense in which division and qualitation are objective. But 
there is another sense. The division of “God’s second substrate” also repeats 
the self-division of the Logos. In this sense, even the Logos can be said to 
qualitate: 


[C]reation for God always being not essence, exists always 
for Him both as He Himself and as something other. 
Consequently, in some sense in God too there is quali- 
tation, without which the pre-eternity of the Godman is not 
possible. However, in God nothing is derivative, deriving 
from the creature. Thus it is necessary to seek the origin of 
qualitations even further and higher than in the mutual 
relationship of God and creature. This origin is in the 
Logos and the relationship of the Logos to the two other 
Hypostases, i.e. in the mystery of the Trinity. (OP, 336) 


Thus God’s triune self-division gives absolute meaning to the self- 
division of creation. The shifting, merely potential “selves,” whose 
objectivity we have just questioned, are prime-unities that are the “offspring” 
of one created and now self-disintegrating all-unity, one symphonic 
personhood, each one partially but not (yet) totally the one all-unity. Each 
self has imperfect boundaries that fluctuate according to the depths of its 
knowledge, and exists in a world of make-shift (from the view of the 
absolute) moral and physical laws; nonetheless, it is an objective (if blurred) 
point in the infinity of points reflecting the true personhood of the triune 
God. The laws of nature are the qualitations of creation, the logical structure 
of the world, the qualitation of the self-disintegration into personhoods of the 
Logos. For the world, they are a necessity which is overcome in freedom; this 
necessity is the spatial form of the world. These laws must be characterized 
dialectically, and creation must be seen as dynamic being which is becoming, 
and has become, and which overcomes logical laws and _spatiality.””° 


29 One might see Bergson’s influence here too: Bergson insisted that 
human life overcame the second law of thermodynamics, i.e., that it could produce 
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(Perhaps here there is an opening for an approach to Christ’s miracles: the 
godman, both as man and God, has overcome all logical and natural 
necessities.) 

Part of the necessity experienced by the individual is, then, en- 
countered in physical laws. But equally deserving of attention is the role of 
social space and the human body in the construction of symphonic 
personhood. As he has already reiterated in his discussion of individual 
personhood, the body is not quite as discrete as we imagine. 


Strictly speaking, what we consider our individual concrete 
body is a social-individua]l and even symphonic-individual 
body. Despite the widespread prejudice it is only with great 
difficulty and only at the cost of constant errors that we 
distinguish our individual body from other individual 
bodies . . . it is clothed, burdened, permeated by other being 
[and this is a] mutual interpenetration and a mutual 
interfusing. In my body there is bodiedness which is other 
to it, and in other-beinged bodiedness is my bodiedness. 
(OP, 336) 


Furthermore, social space is no more a “container” than physical 
space: it is the individuals that compose it, so that one cannot “step out” of it. 
In trying to do so, one is merely extending social space, enabling social space 
to qualitate in a different direction. As such, social space is like physical 
space: a necessity to be overcome, or correlated to one’s self. Next, although 
there are more or less definite boundaries between the moments of social 
space, or the social personhood, a boundary is not itself a thing (otherwise it 
would itself require a boundary). A boundary, in fact, is the primary unity of 
two bodies and the beginning of their division. The boundary points to the 
symphonic personhood’s unity, for in dividing it asserts that there is a unity 
to divide. Further evidence of the continued if diminished existence of this 
unity is seen in the mutual knowledge individuals can have of each other: 
without such unity communication would be impossible. 

Karsavin conceives of three different types of individual bodies 
(OP, 365 ff): (1) the “external body” of the personhood, the body which is 
dividing away from social personhood; (2) the “actual-individual” body of 


new forms and was not constrained by the conservation of energy. Karsavin too 
remarks that the theological term “begetting” best describes personal division and 
reunion: the birthing of the new in personal existence. (See Guerlac [2006] for a 
discussion of how the violation of the second law of thermodynamics was a re- 
spectable option in theoretical physics at the time Bergson was formulating this 
notion.) 
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the personhood, and (3) the “biological body” of the personhood. The actual- 
individual body is “roughly, the astral body of the occultists,” the pan- 
temporal and pan-spatial body of the personhood. Karsavin, a believer in and 
keen follower of parapsychology, attributes to this body powers of levitation, 
telekenesis, and “exteriorization” (the case, much discussed in the para- 
psychology literature of the time, whereby an amputee continues to feel 
sensations in his amputated limb, interpreted as proving action at a distance 
between bodies and body-parts).”*' Finally, there is the “biological body”: 
“Tin the nervous system] the person as subject, who is becoming other-being, 
coincides with itself as a subject through whom other-being is constituted,” 
and “where there is no nervous system there can be no talk of the individual 
body and personal being is not actual, but only rudimentary or potential” 
(OP, 373). In short, the “body” is a unity of three bodies (and these disparate 
bodies, Karsavin will comment later, are themselves united in the gradual 
personification of the soul-body bi-unity of the self in the Spirit). Again, 
Bergson’s influence may well be at play here: the French philosopher was 
also keenly interested in the neurobiology and the dual-unity of body and 
mind (conceived by him as memory). However, Karsavin’s sketch of the 
different bodies, while extremely suggestive, is not developed deeply enough. 

The most interesting aspect of the discussion—which could be 
developed further—is perhaps how Karsavin envisages the dialectic of 
necessity and freedom, disintegration and reintegration, in individual and 
social bodies. He comments, for example, on how “the true multi-wnity of the 
social person is seen in things like a social or ethnic type” (OP, 382). Here, 
one individual represents in his body the physical and psychological features 
of his parents; his parents in turn share the features of their nation, tribe, race, 
religious grouping and so on. As Karsavin remarks in regard to his own 
family: “the spiritual-bodily essence of me and my wife died and gave rise to 
a new spiritual-bodily essence, that of our child; we died through our 
sperm/ovum, but in life, as members of a social personhood, we were 
enriched” (OP, 371). In such an individual, whose body is connected through 
his parents to a panoply of different bodies, stretching into the past and the 
future, we see the oneness of the collective, and the singularity of the 
individual, both producing each other, with the singular individual striving to 
assert his singularity and freedom, and so molding the collective. This social 
personhood, in turn, is nested within symphonic personhood, or as Karsavin 
suggests at one point: individual personhood takes place in the first dimen- 
sion, social personhood in the second dimension, and symphonic personhood 
in a third. 


5) The explanation that an image of the phantom limb remains in the 


brain’s body map was known to Karsavin but rejected for not entirely clear reasons. 
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The inanimate and only partially conscious “thinghood” which is the 
other-being of the last provides definition, boundedness to developing 
personhood. Without it personhood would be undefined, illogical, utterly 
disunited. Thus the natural world is the otherness by which embodiedness is 
fed, and which it must in turn overcome, by correlating it to itself. Again, we 
can see traces of Bergsonism, here, albeit adapted: the correlation of the other 
is Bergson’s spiritualization of matter (also influential in other Russian 
religious thinkers like Bulgakov). Finally, at the other end of the spectrum, 
symphonic personhood, the whole world, is also defined against God. Being 
created, and recognizing its createdness, it stands in a particular order to God, 
and therefore has an internal order. The latter expresses itself in the 
irreversible order of arising, apogee, death. Thus is the temporal qualitation 
of the world constituted. This is Karsavin’s attempt, once again following in 
the footsteps of Bergson, to work into his philosophy a directionality to time 
and space that had been absent in the abstract, geometric Newtonian 
worldview of earlier philosophies. Having deepened his account of 
symphonic personhood, Karsavin moves to a discussion of the difference 
between perfect and imperfect personhood. 


E. Perfect and imperfect personhood 


We will only outline briefly Karsavin’s thoughts in his concluding 
section on perfect and imperfect personhood, as several themes here are taken 
up by Vetter in his correspondence. 

As should be abundantly clear by now, Karsavin’s vision of 
personhood is religious and Christian; more, it is eschatological, though it 
may not strike the reader as such at first glance: but it is only by considering 
the deified human being, only by considering reality that is somehow beyond 
time, history and death that he can construct categories for the understanding 
of empirical reality. At the same time of course, the very category of 
personhood assumes that these two realities are not separate, but (weakly or 
strongly) united. Indeed, the two categories, perfection and imperfection, are 
mingled. Religious myth separates them in its account of a fall, a struggle, 
and a restoration. But the elements of this myth mingle in reality. If one looks 
systematically at the myth this is self-evident: perfection must be achieved 
first before there can be a fall from it. If Adam had been perfect, he would 
not have been free, but dictated to by this perfection. Hence, Adam strives 
towards perfection—which ontologically, though not chronologically, does 
precede him (in that the myth is correct). However, Karsavin quickly points 
out that Adam’s lack of perfection is not yet the same thing as sin: Adam is 
not created sinful, merely without perfection. Thus, the first major point of 
this final section is that imperfection and sin are different things. This must 
be explored, as per usual, by considering the life of Jesus Christ. 
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Jesus Christ is fully man and fully God. What “theologians tend to 
forget,” remarks Karsavin, is that although Christ was without sin, his 
perfection (in his humanity) was achieved gradually and not given ab initio. 
Theologians concentrate only on the last days of his life, forgetting that he 
“grew in wisdom” (Luke 2.52) from childhood and boyhood, was called by 
the Spirit at baptism, was transfigured, died, was resurrected, received a 
glorified body before his ascent to the Father (but not immediately: he forbids 
Mary to touch him straight after his resurrection), ascends to the Father, and 
only then sits at the right hand.” This gradual process of movement towards 
perfection by Christ in his created human nature is, of course, the prototype 
for the gradual perfection of all creation and the key to understanding 
creation.”” 

Thus Christ in his humanity first of all “is not,” that is, does not 
exist; then he “is,” that is, is created out of nothing; then again, he “is not”: 
he dies. His resurrection after death gives to him a fourth level of being, what 
Karsavin calls “second-being” or “again-being” (paki-bytia). This being is 
perfect, but it still differs from God’s, for God’s being starts, as it were, 
straight from resurrection: the order for God is “is,” voluntary “is not,” then 
“is” (Father, Son, Spirit). The creature’s (here, and firstly, Christ’s) “second- 
being,” writes Karsavin, contains: 1. The fullness of the creature. 2. All the 
movement of the creature from non-being to non-being through fullness, its 
dying-becoming. 3. The overcoming and being overcome by the creature of 
itself as an insuperable imperfection. 4. Therefore, this very insuperable 
imperfection or limitedness of the creature. 

That is: At every stage, Christ fully accepts his origin from nothing 
and his necessary return to nothingness; unlike Adam, who considered his 
created state to already be the highest perfection, to be Godhood itself, and so 
understood himself as separate from God, Christ embraces the imperfection 
of his being, and willingly offers his being both to God and his fellowman. 
Christ accepts the loss of fullness of created being fully, and he fully lives the 
loss of fullness, is humble enough to live fully in imperfection, without 
demanding more, or taking what he has to be the summit of being. In this 
way, he makes non-fullness full again. Other creatures do not accept the loss 
of fullness implicit in their created state, they do not wish to comprehend the 
ontological miracle that God has effected by letting being exist outside 
Himself: they lose fullness as such, while Christ loses fullness, only to regain 


252 K arsavin does not list all these stages; | put them here to strengthen the 


point he is making. 

53 In this section (OP, 415-416), Karsavin gives his clearest rejection of 
the doctrine of Sophia, as elaborated by Soloviev, Florensky, and especially and in 
most detail by Fr. Sergei Bulgakov. See ch. 7 for discussion of this passage and 
Bulgakov’s sophiology. 
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it. This, of course, is because he has perfect faith in God and submits his will 
entirely to God’s. 

This then is how created being, a contentless “second substrate” of 
God, a flickering hologram, one could say, empty—but without flaw, that is, 
as yet sinless—can be conceived of as moving from the emptiness of 
imperfection to perfection: not by rejecting imperfection, but by embracing it. 
But this movement of created being through various stages to culminate in 
deification is still only half the story. It would be implausible and the 
culmination would never arrive if it was not being “sponsored” by God (how 
else could the “hologram” transpose back into the original?)}—and if God 
himself was not undergoing the same process. For just as certain theologians 
neglect the development of Christ in his humanity, they do not take seriously 
enough the unity of God and man in Christ, and the fact that everything 
Christ does (described above) is done by God: God, too, suffers, dies and is 
imperfect. 

Karsavin is quite sure of himself here and is on solid doctrinal 
ground.”** He quotes St. Cyril of Alexandria who wrote at the council of 
Ephesus as follows: “If someone does not confess that the Word of God 
suffered in the flesh and was crucified in the flesh and tasted death in the 
flesh, becoming ‘first born among the dead’, for the life-giver is also life as 
God, let him be anathema.” That is, God the Word suffered. If someone 
hastens to interpolate that God suffered ‘as a human,” for to say that God 
suffers is heretical, he has got it wrong again. God the Word suffered 
“according to His humanity,” not “as a human.” For human nature and divine 
nature are united in the Word inseparably, though without confusion. They 
are a perfect unity. Therefore, one cannot say that Christ acted as a man in 
this situation (weeping), and as God in that (walking on water, resurrecting 
the dead). This introduces unacceptable division into the unity of the Logos, 
It is the Logos, “according to His humanity,” who is born, suffers and dies. 
Again, Karsavin drives the point home (from OP, p. 422 onwards) by 
reminding his readers that according to the definitions of the councils, Mary 
“did not beget the divine flesh, but God himself; and God the Word has two 
births (tou theou logou einai dyo genneseseis):” He is begotten of the Father 
in eternity, and of Mary in time. The heresy is simply to maintain that the 
Father suffers, not that the Logos suffers; the former was condemned as 
Passipatrianism. The idea that the Logos suffers is necessary: otherwise what 


254 This at least is how I would argue the matter. Yevlampiev (2000) sees 


Karsavin’s attempts to give Orthodox expression to his philosophical intuition as 
unsuccesful and only interfering with them; for him, if Karsavin had abandoned these 
attempts, his philosophy would have benefited by developing its own independent 
terminology, much as Heidegger did. In ch. 7, | argue further for the compatibility of 
Karsavin’s philosophy and Orthodox theology. 
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sense does it make to thank God for saving us: God’s passionless 
involvement in Christ’s painful redemptive death would be a disengaged 
spectacle, a divine comedy, as Karsavin calls it (or perhaps even a human 
one, as opposed to a divine-human one). 

Hence, everything that has been said of Christ’s movement in his 
human nature from non-being to being to non-being can somehow be related 
to the Logos, in whom this is united inseparably to divinity. That is, the 
Logos has united to “the imperfection of humanity, but not as sin, but as 
needing overcoming, as being overcome, and as having been overcome, a 
fact of perfection in the highest manifestation” (OP, 424). Again: the 
perfection of God contains imperfection, though it is not (as the imperfect 
still are) constrained by imperfection. The fullness of God has made room for 
non-fullness. God the creator has become man the created, man the 
imperfect, man in need of redemption—as well as man the redeemed. This, 
of course, feeds into the point Karsavin made earlier about the deified 
creature covering more ontological ground than God—absent a correct 
understanding of the Incarnation. The unity of man and God in the Logos is 
possible, Karsavin’s explications show, as there is a similarity between them: 
man dies because he arises out of nothing; the Logos dies because He arises 
out of nothing (though it is His own nothingness), and so on—although it 
must also be remembered that these “similarities” between God and his 
created image also contain profound differences. 

Again, another similarity between God and man that Karsavin’s 
account of perfection points to is that of time and space. Karsavin’s notion of 
perfection is of a perfection that exceeds our normal conception of perfection 
as all achievement, finishedness, stasis and so on. The new account of 
perfection is of a perfection that transcends the difference between itself and 
imperfection, and contains imperfection. This new perfection does not 
contain time (“qualitate temporally”), but it contains all-time. Thus, Christ’s 
death, suffering and resurrection by being united to God are brought into all- 
time; while they finish for Christ in his humanity, in being joined to Christ in 
his divinity they continue for eternity (conceived, of course, as static motion 
and motionary stasis). Indeed, without this understanding it is difficult to 
make sense of how Christ’s sacrifice can continue to have relevance for those 
who lived after him (and those who lived before him?). This has always been 
understood in the cosmic Christianity of the East. 

However, Karsavin sees another more practical consequence of this. 
In understanding that redemption is eternally present, present-day history- 
weary Christians should be relieved of the temptation to place the events of 
redemption into a rigid chronological straitjacket, seeing the eschatology as 
still to come, and so on. The early Christians with perfect faith did not divide 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the imperfect world, knowing that perfection 
takes imperfection into itself constantly. Not for them the 1000 year kingdom 
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separating them from redemption, or even a barrier of infinity—for them the 
kingdom, though still to come, was also present. (In the Orthodox liturgy, 
there is a vivid sense of this when the worshiper “remembers the Second 
Coming”:”» this future redemptive event has already happened in the— 
almost Bergsonian—all-time or “duration” of the eternal present.) 

Once this occurs, the temptation of “naturalistic magic” will fall 
away: and here Karsavin has in mind now not the utopian temptations of 
communism, but the Christian cosmism of N.F. Fedorov, who wanted to use 
technology to develop techniques for bringing to mankind immortality in the 
form of artificially induced universal resurrection. But Fedorov, while 
profoundly and seriously Christian in many ways (and a huge influence on 
Russian religious thought) made the mistake of substituting immortality for 
true resurrection after death. He rejected death, and in rejecting death he 
rejected true life, which cannot exist except through death. This indeed is the 
message of Christ’s acceptance of his mortality, and God’s inclusion of 
mortality within His immortal personhood. The warning against Fedorov can 
now easily be updated by directing it against anti-aging technologists, the 
youth and cosmetics industry and so on. 

Thus Karsavin has shown what imperfection and perfection look 
like in Christ. In his Poem on Death, Karsavin went on to explore in 
autobiographical detail what they looked like within himself, but the reader is 
best advised to read that work herself. In this section, Karsavin’s descriptions 
are more general. The imperfect creature is always overcoming his 
limitations, but never finally. Tempted to take his being as full, he sloughs 
off and loses much fullness, which however is never lost, but continues to 
exist beyond his empirical being. Thus a person generates around himself a 
meta-empirical world of imperfection as well as perfection, striving towards 
the latter: this is the angelic world, while the former is the demonic, and both 
change as the boundary between perfection and imperfection shifts closer or 
further: 


one and the same person lives-dies imperfectly both em- 
pirically and meta-empirically. And the empirical person 
opposes his own meta-empirical imperfect image as much 
as he opposes his meta-empirical angel. As imperfect, a 
person diverges into an empirical sinful person and a 


°55 See in The Divine Liturgy of Our Father among the Saints John 


Chrysostom: “Remembering this our Savior’s command and all that has been done for 
us: the Cross, the Tomb, the Resurrection . . . the Second and glorious Coming again” 
(Chrysostom, 1995, 33). 
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demon, and consequently, the meta-empirical world is split 
into the angelic and demonic.”*° (OP, 443) 


The closest the empirical man comes to perfection is at the point of his first, 
boundary-dissolving death. 

All of this, fortunately, has been made part of God, and Christ waits 
within the individual, offering silently the possibility for the impossible to be 
accomplished, the insuperable to be overcome, for “God is already not 
simply fullness but fullness resurrected out of his own self-denial, i.e. out not 
out of non-being, but out of impossible [because partial and imperfect] 
being” (OP, 446). And again, Adam, who wished to have time alone from the 
God who is everywhere and was granted aloneness, is no longer alone, for: 
“By turning impossibility into reality, God transfers the contradiction into 
Himself. He becomes not only being and non-being but also something 
third—non-full and unfulfilled being. He becomes a partitioned state, an 
unovercome state, a necessity” (OP, 445). And therefore Adam is enabled 
even in his aloneness to be one with God in Christ, for God is now a fact in 
the dismal landscape of imperfection. 


3. The correspondence with Wetter (1940) 
A. The arguments of the correspondence 


Gustav Wetter was born near Vienna in 1911 and joined the Jesuit 
order when he was twenty-five. From an early age he showed a mystical 
bent. That, coupled with his study of Russian at school, drew him towards the 
study of Eastern Orthodoxy and Russian spirituality. When he was ordained a 
priest, he became a priest of the Eastern rite, seeing this as a way for him to 
link the sundered halves of Christianity. In later life, he would join and 
eventually head the Vatican’s Collegium Russicum, writing a book on 
dialectical materialism and its practice in the Soviet Union. In the late 
thirties, he was writing his doctoral dissertation on Russian theories of all- 
unity, and had decided that its most compelling exponent was Karsavin. 
Hence, he took the decision to contact the Russian professor, and throughout 
1940 a correspondence between the two men flourished, up until political 
developments interrupted them.”*’ 


256 


(1994d). 
257 In this section, extracts from the correspondence will be quoted in my 
translation with page numbers cited according to Karsavin (1994e). 


Karsavin wrote a separate article on angelology, as well. See Karsavin 
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Wetter is genuinely impressed by Karsavin’s philosophy of all- 
unity. He sees in it certain similarities with the work of Catholic theologians 
striving to reintroduce mystical elements to illumine basic concepts of their 
own tradition. In a letter to Karsavin dated 18 January 1940, Wetter mentions 
Henri de Lubac, commenting that for him as for Karsavin, 


human nature in accord with Origen is viewed as a concrete 
unity; the essence of sin is understood as a fall into 
multiplicity; sin, as a violation of unity with God, also 
involves a loss of unity in humanity itself, so that humanity 
is now in a position of estrangement (St. Maximus: ‘The 
one nature was broken up into a multitude of fragments’). 
(Karsavin, 1994e [1940], 115) 


However, at the same time, Wetter wishes to understand how Karsavin’s 
terms correspond to those of traditional Catholic theology, and how they 
differ. 

His first such attempt concerns Karsavin’s account of original sin. 
Scholastic theology differentiates between a human “natura pura,” which 
could have but did not exist due to the fall, being immediately replaced by 
“natura lapsa,” and “natura elevata,” human nature as raised by the bestowal 
of divine grace. Wetter cannot see how Karsavin’s account fits in here: for 
him, Adam’s falling away from God which is a descent into multiplicity also 
seems to be a necessary prelude to Adam’s deification, so that for Karsavin 
there is no fall or original sin, but rather Adam’s fall seems to be part of his 
deification. How, Wetter wants to know, can there be original sin if creation 
is conceived of as entirely positive? 

Karsavin’s answer leads into a welcome explication of a puzzling 
term that occurs throughout his writings, which we have encountered several 
times already: the creature seen as a “second substrate” of the divine being. 
His answer to Wetter sets the direction and pace of the following 
correspondence, for it reveals a radicalness that Wetter had not initially 
expected (and which in reading work from the early essays up until OF P and 
even OP is certainly not immediately apparent). The creature as “second 
substrate” has no content of its own that is separate from God; it is not a 
subject; it does not have its own nature; it is not a substance. Nor is it, as 
Karsavin had sometimes stated or implied in his writings, me on—trelative 
being that contrasts with the “real” being of God.” And therefore, the terms 


258 However, the substrate plus (deliberately chosen) partial Being can for 


convenience be referred to as me on, and this is what the term must mean in his 
works. But the substrate itself is not even me on. 
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natura pura, lapsa and elevata are hard to square with this. The “substrate” is 
a conceptual abstraction which is not found without divine content, full or 
(paradoxically) partial. It is not a nature or substance, for that would imply 
something outside of God’s being—a logical impossibility.*”’ Still, once it 
has content, Karsavin gamely agrees to equate the abstract substrate in itself 
with natura pura, the substrate which has refused to accept all of God’s being 
with natura lapsa, and the substrate that has accepted God with natura 
elevata. But he does so only with the caveat that these terms distinguish too 
sharply between being and grace, envisaging a God who creates man pure in 
order to then bring him to a higher state, whereas creation is in its initial 
intention potential deification—as certain Fathers intimate when they imply 
that the Incarnation was predestined, and would have happened without the 
Fall. 

Wetter, in turn, finds the idea of a contentless, natureless substrate 
hard to accept for several reasons, one of them being that it has will, for it 
rejects or accepts God’s being, and will is surely content. Karsavin, however, 
does not budge even though, intriguingly, he admits that Wetter’s questions 
hit some sore spots, and he is keen to define the issues as much for himself, it 
seems, as for Wetter. “In particular,” he writes to Wetter, “I would like to 
speak some more about ‘substrate’ versus ‘subject’—the difference is not 
fully clear even to myself, and especially about created self-consciousness 
and so called created personhood—this is also not completely clear to me” (9 
March 1940) (131). Throughout the letters, he recognizes that his under- 
standing of a contentless substrate appears to contradict not just Catholic but 
Orthodox thought—though at the same time, he insists that this is only 
apparent and that deeper attention will reveal the non-heretical nature of his 
ideas. At one point he writes: “I continue to doubt the possibility of 
reconciling the Theorie der All-einheit with a purely Catholic conception: my 
letter should show you that it leads into the fairly dangerous labyrinths of 
gnosticism, where—at the very least—it is necessary to walk on the very 
edge of the abyss leading to heresy.” 

The substrate is a mystery, he accepts: it is the mystery of God’s 
putting a not to Himself, limiting his being. The substrate does not arise “out 
of nothing” but as a result of this totally uncompelled divine “not.””°! God is 
diminished by the fact that there is now something other to Him, and indeed 
this is the only quality the creature has. But God shows himself to be 


259 This is the same as Spinoza’s argument against Descartes for a single 


substance. 
260 
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See the earlier discussion of St. Irenaeus. 
There can thus be no sense in which the nothing is hypostatized into 
some sort of Boehmian Urgrund, as in Berdyaev. 
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“enekeina” (beyond””) perfection and absoluteness as we understand them. 
Still, in this first engagement the question of will has not been addressed yet; 
and another chink has opened up: why, asks Wetter, do we not assume that 
creation does have a substance (nature, subjecthood), and that the perfection 
beyond comprehension of the divinity consists in not being compromised by 
the existence of that other substance? 

Before Karsavin has had a chance to deal with these criticism, 
Wetter offers two more objections. According to Karsavin, creation is a form 
of divine kenosis with God diminishing himself to let creation exist. But 
Karsavin also refers to creation participating in God. How, asks Wetter, can 
the world participate in a God who has emptied himself entirely? Kenosis and 
participation are mutually exclusive. And if God has self-diminished totally, 
how can He redeem the world, i.e., deify it, according to how Karsavin 
conceives the purpose of creation? Furthermore, Karsavin’s conception does 
not seem to involve the creature’s participation in being, which means that 
God and creature share or co-possess the same being. Rather, if kenosis is 
involved, the creature will possess the being that has been handed over by 
God, so that not co-possession but “post-possession” seems to be the case.. 
And this is hardly participation, nor is it the “dual-unity” of God and creature 
that Karsavin speaks of. What is more, if God gives himself to the creature in 
creation and the creature does not want all of Him, then God will have died: 
He has given away His content sacrificially and not got it back! For it is only 
once the creature is deified that it has the generosity to return it, in Karsavin’s 
understanding. Kenosis, it would seem, is possible only at infinite speed 
(within the Trinity): once the sluggishness of the creature is involved it stalls 
and collapses. 

As far as the deification/creation of the creature is concerned, 
Wetter argues in more detail that Karsavin’s description of creation as 
kenosis does not conform to Karsavin’s own precise formula for dual-unity 
(given in “On Freedom” and OFP, and which | reformulated as a tree- 
diagram in my discussion of PH). Dual-unity, an antinomian but not logically 
contradictory state, had been understood by Karsavin according to the 
following formula (which Wetter accepts): 


D=e, D=d,D=e+dbutd#e 
[Absolute = man, Absolute = God; Absolute = God and 
man, but man and God are not identical] 


722 The term is used in Pseudo-Dionysius and Cusa to refer to the 


transcendent aspect of God. 
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This means: God and man are separate but one. God (d) as the 
Absolute (D) creates and deifies man; man is deified, man is man-as- 
Absolute. Man-as-Absolute achieves his status through God-as-Absolute, and 
the Absolute is fully God and fully man, although man is not identical to 
God. However, objects Wetter, if man becomes the Absolute through God’s 
(d’s) kenotic death, then man and God no longer oppose each other and the 
dual-unity is broken (there is a simple identity of man and Absolute, not a 
man-God dual-unity in the Absolute). One might say that the Absolute 
deifies man after God’s death. But then you assume that the Absolute is 
different from God. One could imagine some d-2, some intermediary God 
who survives the death of God-1, and is separate from man, and takes care of 
his deification after the death of God-1. But then one would raise questions of 
the relation of these two Gods, and would have to imagine the death of God-2 
as well, giving rise to an infinite chain of intermediate Gods. In short, the 
dual-unity of God and man in the Absolute only works if “D opposes and 
thus creates and deifies e not as D, but as d.” In sum, the kenotic death of d 
disrupts this, which is another reason for rejecting the idea that creation is 
kenosis. 

In his letter of 16 April 1940, Karsavin gathers his strength and 
fights back.” Before entering into a logical explication of Wetter’s last 
criticism, Karsavin drives home how he sees the role of the Cusan 
coincidentia oppositorum: 


It says: “it is not true that A is either B or not-B, as A in its 
essence or higher unity can be both B and not-B.” For me 
the sphere of coincidentia oppositorum is really connected 
with the religious intuition of the all-surpassing divine 
perfection and it combines with a living feeling of 
contacting other worlds, with what Rudolf Otto felicitously 
calls ‘das ganz-Anderes’. . . . [But one must avoid subject- 
tivism], reference to irrationality, ‘spiritual experience’ etc, 
which Berdyaev so abuses. An ascent into this sphere is 
justified only when we meet with a true and insuperable 
paradox. And to me it seems that we meet with such a 
paradox in the problem of the mutual relationship between 
God and creature and in the main idea of Christianity, 
divine humanity, in the coincidence of opposites. 


763 The tone of the exchange, it should be said, is congenial, honest and 


friendly despite the intellectual fisticuffs! 
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Further: 


This non-being of mine for me is not dogma in which I 
must believe, but my experience, my undoubted perception. 
It arises from a feeling of unworthiness before the divine, a 
feeling that one possesses nothing of one’s own, a feeling 
which drives one into the fearful abyss of non-being where 
one is stripped of all being. 


This links up to all-unity. The I is not a discrete subject or 
substance, but merely the sum total of its moments, all of which are received 
externally. I have self-consciousness of content that comes to me from 
without, and this tells me that it is “my” content. But this self-consciousness, 
or I, is an abstraction separate from that content. The | grows, but not of its 
own efforts, but by participating more in external, divine content. Because 
the I is contentless it cannot absorb God all at once, but must partition God in 
time. The window of the I slowly expands to look more fully on God. But 
still, self-consciousness is my self-consciousness of God’s content. However, 
even when I have absorbed all of God’s content, I am still defined against 
God. The question then is, as what? For God’s content is now conscious of 
itself. And here the substrate is necessary again: it “is” and “is not,” and this 
“is” is God. So even if the substrate comes to participate fully in God, i.e., 
share His content fully, it will realize that content differently. How so? This 
“substrate,” which “survives” final unification with God also comes from 
God, but it is the “not” that God has applied to Himself. That is, in being 
given all of God, the “substrate + content” receives a notion of otherness, the 
otherness of God to what He creates, and further up (as we just saw in On 
Personhood) the otherness of God to Himself among the persons within the 
Trinity. Thus creation is a projection of God’s being and otherness beyond 
Himself. Indeed, continues Karsavin, this otherness, or not-ness, which 
somehow keeps God’s “external” content separate from God himself even in 
intimate re-unification shows itself in the conscious creature’s voluntary 
separation from God: as a humbieness which refuses to become God entirely, 
even when invited “back in.” 

At this point, Karsavin is in fact turning an early claim of Wetter 
back against him. Wetter, in addressing this claim in an earlier letter, had 
argued that the creature in inheriting God’s “no” inherits an automatic 
rejection of God and is thus doomed not to be deified. But Karsavin 
explicates: God’s “no” is not a negative “no” of rejection, but of expansion: 
“Tam the only subject of my content and am my content,” it declares; “let me 
not be the only possessor, let another co-possess my content.” Hence for the 
creature, the “no” is an invitation to co-possession, which plays out in the 
creature as a desire to possess all that is offered, but not to merge entirely 
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with the giver’s subjecthood. This is not a creaturely “‘no,” but a true divine 
“no” in the creature. 

Having established this, Karsavin goes on to tackle Wetter’s more 
concrete criticisms. The first was that kenosis and participation are mutually 
exclusive. Not so, says Karsavin. Confessing that he did not wish to phrase 
his idea too boldly lest it seemed to go beyond doctrinal orthodoxy, he 
rephrases himself. God hands over being procedurally, gradually diminishing 
Himself, and man participates in more and more of it: more divine kenosis 
leads to more divine participation. (As if one circle were contracting, and the 
other expanding, or rather, as if two expanding-contracting circles were 
overlapping,’ for in the transfer of being, both co-possess the content.) Next 
was the charge that once God has handed all of being over, there will be no 
God to deify creation. Firstly, Karsavin points out that it is only the Logos 
that kenotically diminishes; the Father and Spirit do not die (though Karsavin 
accepts that this may be difficult for Orthodox and Catholic doctrine to 
handle as it contradicts the maxim that opera Trinitatis ad extra sunt 
indivisibilia”®). As for the formula of dual-unity: 


D=c,D=e, D=e+c, butc#e 


this formula here is too static: dual-unity in fact is only the last, culminating 
stage in creation-deification. To begin with D = d without e: the Absolute is 
God, there is no creature. God begins the process of creation, but the creature 
does not participate in all the being that becomes available to him. During 
this period of incomplete reception by the creature, God indeed opposes the 
creature as Absolute, and the creature is not the Absolute, and there is no 
dual-unity, as Wetter suggested. When the creature accepts all of being, then 
the creature is creature-as-Absolute. But God is still God-as-Absolute, for the 
creature-as-Absolute returns all content to God, now his “co-creator.” Both 
God and creature die completely, so that both can be fully the Absolute, i-e. 
in the final stage of creation they are a dual-unity. 

Wetter’s criticism that if God dies in creation, the creature cannot be 
resurrected thus does not hold water. God can only die if the creature wants 
this enough (i.e., absorbs all God’s content). So the resurrection of the 
creature is always possible while God—God as other to the creature, God as 
only Absolute—has not fully died. But when God has died entirely due to the 
“permission” of the creature, the creature is deified (containing a new “not” 


264 See Diagrams 8 and 9, this chapter. 


265 «The works of the Trinity are indivisible outside (in creation).” It is not 
just the doctrinal violation, however: appealing to the internal structure of God here 
seems to sidestep Wetter’s claim. But Karsavin’s other points address this. 
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that continues to differentiate him from whence he came, i.e., nothingness, 
even if God now does not exist). That is, the creature is now only Absolute. 
But the creature, inheriting God’s kenotic propensities renounces his claim to 
be only Absolute and allows another to be only Absolute, handing all his 
content back for that purpose (or put differently, realizing in his self- 
consciousness that his | is not his { but merely the content of the subject from 
whom he received it). Thus this “disowned” content becomes the Absolute 
without the absolutized creature. Wetter’s final dual-unity is achieved: God 
and man are each fully the Absolute, but God is not man. This can be 
represented diagrammatically as in Diagram 9. 

As for the charge of an infinite regress, and that the creature can 
only oppose the Absolute as Absolute-as-God: when the process is going 
according to plan (without the creature’s recalcitrance) the Absolute is all of 
the stages just described and the problem does not arise. However, as regards 
the imperfect e, it is not D: it is only D through its deification. But at this 
stage, the creature can perceive the Absolute in God as creator (otherwise we 
would have no idea of creation), oppose the Absolute via opposition to God 
the creator, and feel itself at one with the Absolute. Thus there is no need for 
an infinite regress of “intermediate” Gods. 

Finally, Karsavin turns to Wetter’s charge against the content- 
lessness of the “substrate”: namely, that if e is opposed to d by not wanting, it 
also differs from d in content, and must thus be a different subject and 
substance. Karsavin retorts that wanting something does not mean possessing 
something, i.e., having the content of a subject. Indeed, the point of wanting 
is that it does not have this! Nor does the potential to want more further 
specify possession of content. Ergo, degrees of wanting content do not turn 
the “substrate” into a subject or substance. Only the acquisition of divine 
content can do that. Still, once again, Wetter has evinced some bracing clarity 
from Karsavin: after all, it is interesting that the only content (albeit 
“contentless content”) that he is prepared to ascribe to the creature is will, 
conceived of as consciousness of otherness and perhaps thirst for otherness. 
This thirst can be good (thirst not to remain separate from otherness), or bad 
(thirst to consume all that the other gives for “oneself” falsely conceived), 
corresponding to the two “nots” that Karsavin discussed earlier (and which 
also make a significant appearance in Poem on Death). 
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Diagram 9. The Karsavinian myth of creation: the doctrine of the insubstantiality or 
nihility of creation. God diminishes and hands himself over to the world. The world 
increases. The world becomes God, God is not. To the questions: what X is God 
handing himself over to? Karsavin’s answer is: nothing—except pure will. The world 
is not relative being, for God’s self-annihilation means there is nothing to be relative 
to. God is absolute; God is not; the world is absolute; the world is not. The absolute is 
God-and-world. (The point from Diagram 8 can be added, too, that God still 
transcends this whole creative process as non-creator, with whom the deified world is 
united.) 


Wetter, as we will shortly see, is on the verge of being convinced by 
these answers to his objections. He poses one final question, however, which 
for him decides the matter: What must the creature concretely do in order to 
attain deification? What is the final step? Obviously, this is related to his 
concern to distinguish between creation and grace. Karsavin’s answer again 
makes reference to the will: full deification is achieved by a full wanting of 
God, a taking into oneself of God’s will, a coincidence of wills as St. Bernard 
puts it. This new degree of wanting is triggered by the spectacle of the 
Incarnation: for the creature, seeing its ideal in the Incarnation, begins to 
want what it does not want, or what it only inadequately wants. This wanting, 
that is, is a switching between “nots”: the “not” of self-isolation, and the 
divine “not” of self-giving kenosis. Still, in empirical being, a creature can 
want God but he cannot fulfill his wanting in the confines of this being; this 
can only happen after the first death: 


The realization of this new “Christ-imitating” wanting 
means a departure beyond empirical reality and imperfec- 
tion. Such a departure is realized through death in Christ, 
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ie., through a conversion of our imperfect death, which is 
only a transition to another infinity of metaempirical 
imperfection, to a perfect second death of full sacrifice. 
Along with this, the bad infinity of empirical reality 
remains, but takes on another meaning—it becomes a 
moment of perfection as a just punishment (poena) re- 
deeming guilt (culpa), so satisfying divine justice. Thus the 
imperfect creature is a moment of the perfect creature. 
(Karsavin to Wetter, 27 May 1940) 


The reason the creature can only be deified beyond empirical being 
is connected with how Karsavin conceives of time: there is all-time (or, ontic 
time, as he calls it now), and empirical time. In ontic time, there is true multi- 
unity: in ontic time, all God’s being can be absorbed. But our non-wanting 
turns ontic time into empirical time, which operates according to the 
weakened categories of memory and foresight. Empirical time (as we 
remember from On Personhood) creates a sort of shadow-zone of trans- 
empirical time (a third type of time), where our fullness is siphoned off into 
the ideal-angelic and the fallen-demonic. Given our non-wanting, it is only 
after death that the empirical and trans-empirical can be utterly disunited and 
reunited again, as in Christ. One could imagine the deification of the creature 
without sin, continued Karsavin, and that would only happen ontically and 
trans-empirically, as “a process with a known order of its moments, and with 
duration, but also all-temporal, i.e., perfect” (Karsavin to Wetter, 27 May 
1940). Even in the case of the first part of deification, however—the path of 
the sinner to God in non-ontic time—it should not be forgotten that there is a 
continuity between empirical, trans-empirical and ontic time: the former are, 
after all, moments in the latter, merely unintegrated ones. “Thus our 
empirical acts are always directly before God and have absolute meaning, 
even if like our forefathers we try to conceal ourselves and hide in the bushes 
of empirical reality.” 

Wetter now delivers his judgment as to the way their discussion has 
been going: “in our debates a solution is already emerging” and “you have 
given a very satisfactory answer” to his two objections about the death of 
God and the inability of the creature to be deified. Further, Wetter now sees 
an important agreement on distinguishing between creation as a natural 
process and deification as a supernatural process: the former is participation, 
the latter is the creature’s death and resurrection beyond it, i.e., for the 
creature there is first participation (natural) with its build up of content, and 
then there is death (kenosis). Although there might be disagreement on some 
of the details, Wetter is content that “much has been achieved by the fact that 
there has been fundamentally posited a dual stage in the process of the 
creature’s becoming God, the moment of the creature’s growth in partici- 
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pation in God and the moment of full deification of the creature through 
‘sacrificial self-giving’.” These stages are different: the creature cannot 
assimilate all of God in the first stage, only in the second stage. As far as he 
is concerned, it is better to record these distinctions in clear terminology: 1!) 
creation, natural order; 2) deification, supernatural order.7°° 

In his last letter, Wetter broached some additional questions that 
arose in connection with these points: Is kenosis the next necessary step after 
full participation? Perhaps one could say it is necessary for the dual unity of d 
and e in D? And how is our deification realized? Most importantly, he wishes 
to know whether for Karsavin time itself is a result of sin. He opines that it is 
both a result of sin and of the creature’s existence, and that all-time can only 
come from deification. In his reply, Karsavin admits that these are interesting 
questions, but focuses on adding precision to the previous issues. With that 
the correspondence ceased; the reasons are unclear, but it was probably 
connected with the worsening international situation. Germany was shortly to 
invade Lithuania. 


B. Thoughts on the correspondence 


As we commented earlier, Karsavin was probably inspired by the 
correspondence to take up some of these issues again. In his letters to Wetter, 
he tells on several occasions of the frustration he felt that his philosophy did 
not invite more debate, especially in the Orthodox milieu to which he 
belonged and which he believed to be its natural audience. Part of this was 
probably due to the clash between émigré alliances to which he fell prey. In 
one letter, Karsavin puts it down to the fact that since the Revolution 
Orthodox thinkers have “over-Orthodoxed” (perepravosilavilis’), that is, due 
to insecurity become fearful and suspicious of innovation or any attempts to 
recast tradition in a fresh light. But in typical émigré fashion, in the same 
letter he himself expresses little regard for fellow-thinkers engaged in similar 
tasks: for example he “rates the writings of Bulgakov and Berdyaev very 
low,” though he admits that unlike in Catholicism there is no central 
authority to determine the heresy or otherwise of their attempts. He has, he 
concedes, also come in for criticism on that front, just like Bulgakov. (On the 
other hand, he does name figures he admires, among them: Frank, 
Vycheslavtsev, Bolotov, Nesmelov, and interestingly, A. Losev.) 

His own attitude to the orthodoxy of his system is shown in the 
letters to be slightly ambiguous: he concedes that his formulations, at first 


266 A later article, published after Karsavin’s death, reveals that Wetter’s 


doubts regard Karsavin’s “substrate” theory and the nothingness of the creature were 
still not assuaged. See Wetter (1990). 
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glance, seem to skate so close to heresy that they cannot be accepted by the 
Vatican or Orthodoxy, or even by his fellow Russian Orthodox philosophers. 
And yet, such admissions are qualified by a conviction that if one follows the 
thought through to the end the danger will dissolve. Certainly, one of the 
most interesting aspects of the Wetter correspondence is that we are 
permitted to trace this “following through to the end”: the Jesuit is finally 
convinced (regarding a number of issues, at least) that Karsavin’s all-unity is 
not self-contradictory nor contradictory of crucial scholastic doctrines. As far 
as the pantheism of the contentless substrate is concerned, he seems partially 
satisfied on that front too, but one senses lingering questions. Certainly, 
Karsavin himself hints that the choice between conceptualizing the creature 
in the creator-creature relationship as a “substrate” that verges on pantheistic 
merger with God, and a quasi-dualistic created substance that threatens God’s 
all-goodness and unity (as well as the creature’s freedom) might just come 
down to mystical intuition. (And Karsavin prefers to limit the role of the 
latter). But, despite this, he manages to provide a coherent logical defense of 
his intuition—while, of course, Wetter does not explore what a logical 
defense of created substance would look like. That, perhaps is a challenge 
that a further comparison of doctrines of creatio ex nihilo could take up.” 
Karsavin’s contribution in this regard, spurred on by Wetter, is extremely 
interesting. 

As far as the Russian and Orthodox reception of Karsavin’s system 
is concerned, as we have had occasion to note, the situation has not changed 
significantly since his own day. Orthodox cannot seem to decide whether he 
is a bastion of Orthodoxy or a gnostic, a true scion of the East, or a 
Germanized victim of the West! Sometimes, one and the same commentator 
vacillates between both opinions. Thus, in his introduction to the Wetter 
correspondence, N. Gavryushin starts out by seeing him as the ideal 
Orthodox dialogue partner for Wetter. A little later, he reverses the judgment, 
going on to express the belief that the correspondence was ultimately 
unfruitful. For him, Wetter was mistaken in seeking to quench his thirst for 
knowledge of genuine Orthodox wisdom at the springs of the philosophy of 
all-unity: he would have been better investigating the Orthodox liturgy and 
its interpretation by Orthodox scholars. However, such self-conscious 
Orthodox meditation on the liturgical heritage was still ahead: Fr. Alexander 
Schmeman’s research began to be published at the beginning of the seventies. 
Thus these “ideal representatives” did not really discover anything genuinely 
interesting; they could not, for they lived in a time of undeveloped 
scholarship. Somewhat contradictorily, however, in another article 


767 See ch. 7 for how Florovsky’s theory of creatio ex nihilo compares to 


Karsavin’s. 
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Gavryushin defends Karsavin as a more mainstream Russian Orthodox 
thinker than V. Lossky, critiquing the latter’s neo-Palamism as a break rather 
than a return to the theological traditions of the Russian church (Gavryushin, 
2004),7°8 

We will offer our own opinions on this matter in Chapter Seven. 
However, here we can offer that Gavryushin’s partial dismissal of the 
significance of Karsavin’s correspondence with Wetter downplays certain 
positive factors. For a start, the dialogue did make significant progress. What 
is more, both Karsavin and Wetter (no mean scholars of their own and each 
others’ traditions) saw something particularly Eastern and Orthodox in the 
philosophy of all-unity. Karsavin, of course, was not a scholar of the 
Orthodox liturgy and published hardly anything on Russian Orthodoxy. But 
he was a regularly communing Orthodox Christian, who was therefore 
immersed in the mystical liturgical experience of his church—and this shows. 
It shows, one might even say, in the mystical intuitions that he admits to. As 
proof that these intuitions were fostered by the Orthodox liturgy and received 
an enabling conceptual-verbal embodiment in Russian religious philosophy, 
one can point to a conscious investigation into the Eastern liturgy by a young 
Russian priest who long predated Schemann and belonged to the stream of 
Russian religious thought. This is Fr. Anatoly Zhurakovsky’s short book, The 
Liturgical Canon Now and Then (Zhurakovsky, 2005). Fr. Zhurakovsky 
shows how the Eastern liturgy has roots that stretch back to Christ’s prayer 
for unification at the last supper as recounted in John 17. This prayer is the 
earliest articulation of Trinitarian mysticism, and its themes of 
intercommunion and personal relationship permeate all the most ancient 
liturgies. The “kiss of peace,” present in Eastern liturgies but absent in the 
Latin mass, is a prelude to the mystical unification of believers into one 
substance, as different seeds are fused into one eucharistic bread, which is so 
insistently brought home to the worshipper by the entire language of the 
Orthodox liturgy. Zhurakovsky, later to become a martyr in 1937, was 
influenced by the Kiev offshoot of the Russian religious renewal (and was 
friendly with Bulgakov). His case shows that participants in this revival were 
not just the abstract “Europeanized” intellectuals that a certain view of 
Russian religious thought conceives them to be. They drew their inspiration 
from the life of their church; in Zhurakovsky’s case they dedicated their lives 
to their parishes and then laid down their lives for Christ. Reading 
Zhurakovsky’s accounts of the call to multi-unity to be found in the Eastern 


*68 We will discuss this article by Gavryushin in ch. 7. It might be noted that 


this article defending Karsavin’s Orthodox credentials was written ten years afier the 
previous one, so that the author may have rethought his position. For my views at 
present on this knotty issue, cf. ch. 7. 
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liturgy, one is struck by how Johannine and how liturgical Karsavin’s 
thought is as well, and by how unabashedly metaphysical the liturgy is. And 
one is reminded that Karsavin’s philosophy was not undertaken for dry 
professional reasons, but was the articulation of a real Christian awakening, a 
real enlightenment of one rediscovering and exploring the grace of baptism. 
Thus Karsavin’s (and others’) own conception of the difference between the 
“pantheistic” (Johannine-mystical, ancient-liturgical) East and the more 
formal West should not then be dismissed as the intellectual judgments of 
one university professor. Rather it belongs to a genuinely symphonic voice 
that can be found speaking in different tones throughout Russian religious 
thought of this time. This would make the dialogue of Karsavin and Wetter 
an important part of Orthodox-Catholic encounters over the ages. It may have 
focused on different aspects of each tradition (the philosophical-theological, 
rather than the ritual-liturgical), but it is no less genuine for this. 

The dialogue also shows that on occasions the judgment that 
Karsavin is departing from “Orthodox consciousness” is slightly odd and 
made for the wrong reasons. Gavryushin remarks, for example, that in the 
East the attempt to provide a theodicy did not appear until the nineteenth 
century, for Eastern thinkers generally preferred silence before the mystery of 
God’s ways. But this is an illicit confusion of the terms “Eastern Christian” 
and “Orthodox.” Augustine, Irenaeus and other Western Latin writers 
provided theodicies.” They are Western but Orthodox; the geographical 
limitation of the universal truth of Christianity was something neither Wetter 
nor Karsavin could countenance, and quickly it became evident that this basic 
belief was the ground of unity that enabled their own epistolary conversation 
to flourish. Indeed, Wetter in an early letter explains his motivations for 
investigating the Eastern Christian tradition: he quotes St. Augustine that the 
church is one bread made up of many broken seeds. This image, as 
Zhurakovsky points out, appears not just in Augustine but across the most 
ancient liturgies (including, famously, the Didache). Augustine, whose path 
to faith was smoothed by Plotinus, received a Greek Eastern Christianity into 
his Western Roman world, at a time before the two had sundered. We saw 
that Karsavin defended the epistemological principle that without prime 
unity, no mutual knowledge is possible. It seems both Wetter and Karsavin 
applied this principle in practice throughout their correspondence. Despite the 
sharp nature of the inquiries, the tone of the letters (this may not have come 
out in the above exposition) is courteous and increasingly warm and friendly. 
Both welcome and thrive off the direct and bold queries after truth. We 
already commented that Karsavin felt at home as an Orthodox in the 
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written in Greek, highlighting the fluidity of the East-West divide. 
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Lithuanian Catholic environment; the exchange with Wetter was very much 
in the same key. 

In the next chapter, as we come to an end of our account of 
Karsavin’s life and work, we will consider the thoughts he expressed on 
Augustine in The History of European Culture. This will add further detail to 
the evaluation of Karsavin’s place between Eastern and Western Christianity. 


SIX 


“Strength made perfect in weakness .. .” 


1. From occupation to deportation (1940-1949) 


It was in Lithuania that Lev Karsavin was destined to begin serving 
the second decade of his exile from Russia. But it was also in Lithuania that 
his exile would come to an end (or rather a series of ends). On the 15 June 
1940, Lithuania declined to take part in the German invasion of Poland and 
was transferred to the Russian sphere of influence as stipulated under the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement. Shortly thereafter, the country formally 
joined the Soviet Union. As part of the evacuation of the country’s 
institutions towards the east, Kaunas University was relocated to Vilnius and 
Karsavin moved with it. His first experience of living under Soviet rule was 
not easy: he stopped giving lectures on European history, fearing he might 
attract unwelcome attention, and began lecturing instead on Egypt and the 
East.”” The Soviets abolished student organizations and began to supervise 
staff; the history seminary library was transferred to the care of the university 
library, and Karsavin had to sign the order for the transfer against his will. 

However, Karsavin’s first experience of Soviet rule was short-lived: 
the following year, on 22 June 1941, the German invasion of the USSR 
began; when the Lithuanians rebelled against Soviet rule the Germans 
invaded, seizing it back from the Soviets, and Karsavin’s “exile” once again 
kicked again. “Under the Germans,” he wrote later, “I did not flourish as I 
was opposed to them” (in Lasinskas, 2005). And despite his first taste of 
Soviet life, he continued: ‘From the first days I was certain of Russia’s 
victory and wanted to reunite with her.” Under German occupation the 
university was closed completely, but students gathered at Karsavin’s home. 
He was summoned to Berlin: with his prestigious background and good 
German, there may have been an opening for him had he decided to 
cooperate with the new occupiers; instead he turned down the invitation, and 
waited for a Soviet victory. 

In 1943, heavy fighting began for the city, raging in the streets 
outside Karsavin’s appartment (which, as several commentators have noted, 
was aptly located: out of one window there was a view of the St. John’s 
Catholic church, and out of another of the Orthodox Pyatnitskaya church). 
And, of course, part of the city had been converted into a Jewish ghetto. 
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Karsavin’s old friend, colleague, and fellow evacuee from Kaunas, the 
philosopher Vasily Sezeman did what he could to help Jews, offering food in 
their house to Jews on their way to and from the ghetto. As a professor, 
Sezeman also had a right to visit the Jewish library in the ghetto, and on his 
trips there he would smuggle in false documents. Several writers have 
repeated the claim that Karsavin also took part in helping Vilna Jews,’’' but 
it is unclear how; perhaps he helped Sezeman where possible in preparing 
documents or sharing food; perhaps his help was more concrete. 

It was another half year before the Germans were driven out of the 
city. Many residents chose to retreat with the Germans, but Karsavin declined 
and stayed throughout the fiercest fighting to see a Soviet victory. We have a 
letter from Lidia to her middle daughter, Marianna, in Paris from this time, 
which gives an idea of what they endured: 


Life is hard. Papa has become a little thin old man. Last 
year he weighed 57 kilos, and since then he has got even 
thinner. We have hardly any fats to eat. They exist but are 
prohibitively expensive. Papa suffers a lot from the cold, 
the stove is not working, the apartment is in an old 
building, where nothing is fixed. We have been crammed 
from 4 rooms into 2. I live in the kitchen where it is 
warmer and you can be more alone, and where the radio 
doesn’t stand blasting away, as Papa can’t hear it 
otherwise. Today is Papa’s 60th birthday. I have some 
white flour and a bit of oil and I baked some rea! buns and 
cabbage pies. ... All this food was given to Papa as a 
present, the Lithuanians really love him, and there was a 
rumor that we were going hungry. (14 December 1942) 
(Karsavin, 2002a) 


Eventually, the Germans retreated, and Karsavin’s second 
experience of Soviet occupation began—inauspiciously. Many of his fellow 
professors declared their allegiance to Marxism, but Karsavin stated that he 
was unable to think any differently from how he had done till then. The 
university administration took a hostile attitude to such dangerous 
independence of thought: his application to become a member of the 
Lithuanian Academy of Sciences was turned down and when the library was 
set fire to by the Germans in 1944 the central library administrator, 1. 


27! Por example, Yendol’tsev (2001) writes: “In 1940, [Kaunas] university 
was transferred to Vilnius, and Karsavin moved with his family as well. There, as far 
as possible, he collaborated in helping Jews escape from the ghetto.” 
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Baldjus, accused Karsavin of not taking part in putting out the conflagration 
and not caring what happened to the books. 

Matters did not improve after the USSR’s decisive victory in the 
war. In 1945 Karsavin publicly denounced the Soviet annexation of the 
Lithuanian republic and was fired from his university post and the Vilnius art 
museum (where he begun working under the Germans). In 1947, he refused 
to take part in elections, calling them a fiction. In general, Karsavin did not 
keep his disregard for the “new” rulers of Russia to himself, and on one 
occasion went so far as to express a witticism about the Great Leader 
himself: “You know, until yesterday, | had my doubts about the genius of 
Stalin,” a colleague at the Museum of Art recalls him commenting. “But in 
yesterday’s obituary of Zhdanov it’s written that he was an ally of the genius 
Stalin. And the obituary has been signed by Stalin himself. So if even Stalin 
is speaking about his own genius, then I have no choice but to accept this 
completely obvious fact” (in Boitsov, 1992). 

Even without such remarks, the Soviet regime would have been 
naturally suspicious of him, as an exile and representative of the old regime, 
who had savored the freedom of the West. After the War, Stalin initiated a 
cruel policy of punishing any Soviet citizens who had, even against their will 
as in the case with prisoners-of-war, set foot in the West or had any links 
with it. And yet oddly enough, the Soviet Security services approached him 
with an invitation to spy for them. When he turned them down, this became 
yet another grounds for resentment (the approach may have been engineered 
as a provocation), and they opened a file on him, codenamed “The 
Alchemist.” (One suspects Karsavin would have been quite pleased with this 
moniker). Karsavin himself went so far as to convert his Imperial Russian 
degrees into their Soviet equivalents on a visit to Moscow in 1946, so that he 
would at least meet the official requirements for teaching in a Soviet 
university. As we saw, in his meeting with a young Soviet academic, he was 
even willing to take a broad-minded view of some aspects of Marxism. 
However, broad-minded was out of fashion in those years. Karsavin himself 
decided that even with his new qualifications, he would not take up his 
teaching position at the university in Vilnius, despite being invited to do so. 
Instead he continued directing and lecturing at the Art Museum. There S. 
Pinkus recalled the delight with which his lectures were received (Boitsov, 
1992). On one occasion, the professor spoke for several hours about F. 
Jiminez’s painting, The Holy Madonna, declaiming in Spanish and Italian, 
and holding the audience rapt. 

But even that last window of creativity was soon to be closed. The 
comments, the nonconformity, the defense of Lithuania’s right to inde- 
pendence, the refusal to abandon his evidently non- and ultimately anti- 
Soviet philosophical views, his connection with the old Russia, and the fact 
that all this came together in the person of a noted public intellectual: the 
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combination was too much for the regime, and they began to work out a way 
to silence the Alchemist. As usual with the flush of purges that occurred in 
the post-War years when Stalin’s paranoia was on the rise again, legality had 
to be seen to be observed (as in the 1930s), and a charge was found in due 
course. From 1948 to 1949 the cogs of this pseudo-legality began creaking, 
and Karsavin with his old-world manners and naive gentlemanly trust in 
procedure played along naively. 

On 12 March 1948, Karsavin’s eldest daughter, Irina, who lived in 
Vilnius with Karsavin and his wife and their youngest daughter, Suzanna, 
was arrested. She had received a package from her sister, Marianna, in Paris. 
The package had been delivered by an intermediary, a minister in the Soviet 
Lithuanian government whom Irina had been teaching English. Despite this 
official connection, the security services confiscated it and searched it: in 
addition to lipstick, a dress, a scarf and some other items, was a copy of a 
French magazine that was deemed to contain anti-Soviet opinions. Irina was 
invited for a conversation at the Vilnius headquarters of the MGD. When she 
refused to spy for them, she was accused of being an English spy. Further 
searches were made of the Karsavins’ appartment. Irina herself was arrested, 
and her protests that he father had no involvement in the delivery of the 
package kept Karsavin out of danger for the time being. 

Karsavin himself complained to the MGD, and went to the city 
procurator to make a defense of his citizens’ rights in accordance with Soviet 
law. In his deposition, he tried to pacify the authorities’ hostility towards him 
and his family, admitting that his daughter’s “long years living abroad with 
me from 1922-1940, her good knowledge of foreign languages, and also the 
fact that under Smeton, she served in the clerical office of the Kaunas English 
government” might look suspicious. But he reassured the authorities of the 
patriotism of his family: “We all consciously decided to live out the dangers 
of the Red Army’s taking of Vilnius and the street-fighting in order to work 
in our Fatherland.” He also petitioned for the return of manuscripts of his 
historical works in progress. 

Of course, the petition had no effect. The years 1948 to 1949 were 
peak years of repression of “white emigrées and free thinkers” in the Baltic 
state; in these years alone 7,500 people were exiled (the total from 1939 to 
1953 was 132,000 [Kiselev, 1999]). In Karsavin’s own file, the charge 
against Irina was recycled: this time the French journal was named Le Monde 
Moderne, and it had been sent to Karsavin himself by his son-in-law 
Suvchinsky; it was a Eurasian journal whose anti-Soviet views needed no 
further elaboration. In May 1949, he was fired from his job at the Art 
Museum. On 9 July, his arrest followed. Like his daughter, he was sentenced 
to 10 years’ imprisonment. As Irina had feared, given Karsavin’s weak health 
(his heart had been giving him problems and he had developed tuberculosis), 
it was to prove a death sentence. 
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Karsavin’s confession admitted part of the charge: 


Yes, during the period of the bourgeois regime in Lithuania 
I taught historical science at Kaunas university, and in 
some lectures, mainly in the History of Government, | 
permitted interpretations of this science which were alien to 
Marxism-Leninism, of a reactionary-idealistic position. In 
particular, | recognized the essence of government not as 
class warfare but the will of the people, which is realized 
through the contradictions and struggle of social person- 
alities. Along with this, I also permitted different types of 
fabrications that were hostile to Soviet power. (Arefeeva, 
2001; Kiselev, 1999) 


Amid the brittle Soviet officialese, of course, there are more than 
one or two grains of truth here: as Karsavin was fond of saying, no lie can 
have an independent existence; it is parasitic on the truth. Karsavin also 
developed the thought that one’s fate and necessity are transformed when 
they are accepted as that which one wants freely in order to expiate one’s 
own inadequate desire for real being: then sin-guilt is made freely accepted 
sin-punishment, with the latter expiating the former and becoming a means 
for salvation. Thus even in the distorted voice of this “confession,” there are 
notes of a real confession and an appropriation of destiny, just as when 
Karsavin took article 57 of his first expulsion as expiation for his adultery 
and the means to build a new life that would undo the sorrow that this had 
caused. 

He was kept in Vilnius prison until sentencing (nine months later on 
the 4 March the following year) and deportation (another three months later 
in June). Meanwhile, his wife, Lidia, and their youngest daughter, Suzanna, 
were expelled from Karsavin’s professorial apartment and moved into 
cramped quarters. Later, they would sell Karsavin’s library and their own 
possessions in order to raise the money to send parcels to Karsavin in the 
camp—as well to Irina, who had been deported to Mordvinia. The camp 
where Karsavin was sent was Abez in the sub-polar Arctic; the train took a 
full two months to reach its destination, arriving on the 7 August 1950. (It 
stopped in Leningrad, the city of his birth). Karsavin would survive for just 
over two years in Abez, dying finally of complications from his tuberculosis, 
though until near the end, he was quite optimistic about his chances of 
survival. Karsavin was one of 11,000 prisoners who died in this camp. 

While still living in Berlin, Karsavin had once confided in Aaron 
Steinberg that he dreamed of becoming a monk at the end of his life. He had 
even chosen the name he should take on making his monastic vows: Lazarus. 
Steinberg himself lost touch with his friend during the War years, and like 
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other repressed people, news of Karsavin’s fate was uncertain. Steinberg 
ended his recollections with a hope that his old friend had fulfilled his 
wishes. To an extent he had. In the midst of death and dying, Karsavin for 
two years came close to being a sort of Brother Lazarus, and most 
extraordinarily of all, he even found (or was found by) a disciple, a young 
Soviet Russian, an atheist, who under the older man’s tutelage would become 
a Christian, and continue to spread Karsavin’s ideas in the Soviet Union after 
the death of his teacher. We will return to Karsavin and Anatoly Vaneev 
towards the end of this chapter. Meanwhile, we will give an account of the 
works that Karsavin wrote firstly in Lithuania, and then in the camp. 

Before moving onto that task, however, a final sad postscript needs 
to be written, commemorating Karsavin’s last meeting with Elena 
Skrzhinskaya. As mentioned, Karsavin travelled to Leningrad in 1947 to 
convert his qualifications. During the trip, he renewed his acquaintance with 
several old friends, including the world-famous pianist, Maria Yudina (see 
Yudina, 1970). He also paid a visit to that old two-storied house on 
Krestovsky Ostrov. It had been converted from the private residence of a 
young aristocratic girl’s family into a typical Soviet Aommunalka (communal 
appartment), and was in shabby repair. On the mantle-piece, among post- 
cards of famous artists and writers, was the same cardboard relief of the 
goddess Aphrodite that Karsavin had given to Elena Cheslavna more than 
two decades ago, inscribed with the words: “The proud hearts of gods and 
men, you, Aphrodite, make humble.” The two had not seen each other since 
she had scraped the money together and travelled with her sister to visit 
Karsavin in Berlin in 1924—a trip which ended in her departure after three 
more months of painful indecision. Their conversation was stilted; the 
distance of so many years made itself felt. In an awkward lull, Elena 
Cheslavna asked her eight-year old daughter to entertain their guest by 
reciting some poetry. By some wild and awful chance, the girl began reciting 
Tatiana’s letter to Evgeny Onegin in which she first declares her love for 
him. Pushkin’s novel in verse deals with the resemblance between fiction and 
life; Karsavin had included references to it in Noctes. It also tells the story of 
Evgeny’s rejection of Tatiana, and Tatiana’s later rejection of Evgeny after 
she has married an elderly husband—despite her continuing love for him. 
The child finished reciting—‘out of the mouths of babes”—and there was a 
long silence. Then the two left the house and took a last walk through the 
white night of Petersburg-Leningrad, before parting forever. 

Some time later, Karsavin wrote to Skrzhinskaya, and more time 
passed before she replied. The letter, however, never reached him. It was 
1949; by that time Karsavin had already been arrested, and his family forced 
out of his appartment. Karsavin went to his final exile without hearing a word 
from his old muse. And that final word was a harsh word, a sad word: 
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“Many, nearly all the lines of your letter,” she had written in the confiscated 
missive, 


were sad to read. Only in conversation would I be able | 
express my opinion about it. I will, though, say just one 
thing: once again, I feel how wrongly, how monstrously 
badly you acted, how deeply you continue to err and to take 
comfort in your errors. That much is obvious, but in old 
age, it seems to me, one should refuse such comforts, even 
if it is hard: “in reality my behavior is not so very bad.” 24 
years after our last meeting, I still with painful certainty 
repeat my judgement: you chose your path badly, 
incorrectly, unjustly. I assert this now completely free of 
those excessively sharp emotions that were caused by the 
turn of life you chose. (In Sharonov, 2012) 


In Poem on Death, Karsavin had been so sure that “Elenita” (as he 
Lithuanized her name) would intervene to help him into heaven. And yet 
these words cast doubt on that. There is not enough information to know 
what she meant.’ Did Skrzhinskaya bitterly regret Karsavin’s decision not 
to choose her instead of his family? Was she condemning him (an older man) 
for unleashing the affair in the first place? Was she casting doubt on the 
entirety of his life and philosophy, his entire way of being? Karsavin had 
learned to live with suffering: that was his life, that was his philosophy. And 
there is a dreadful hint that both are delusions: our beloved hero’s feet of clay 
seem to explode into ash. So often it is the words and the creative pain of the 
male artist that are preserved for posterity, while the feelings and thoughts of 
the female muse are lost. But not here. The words and the pain strike with a 
vengeance. Karsavin, of course, was aware of this pain—and as we will see 
towards the end of this chapter, he had his own way of feeling and thinking 
it. And yet the tragedy, obviously, is that this way of seeing and viewing the 
world was now alien to the muse who had inspired it, and that is a real 
tragedy, a tragedy of fallenness, of a cracked world. 


2. Karsavin’s Lithuanian and camp works 
A. The History of European Culture (1930-1937) 


Karsavin worked on The History of European Culture (HEC) 
between 1930 and 1937. He completed six volumes, with the last taking the 


°? That | possess, at any rate. 
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reader up to the early modern era. The sixth volume, however, was lost— 
confiscated by the MGD and not recovered afterwards. To date, only the first 
volume, The Roman Empire, Christianity and the Barbarians (Karsavin, 
2003c), has been translated into Russian, and given the present writer’s 
ignorance of Lithuanian, only this volume can be examined here. This book 
is three hundred and twenty pages long. Thus one can estimate that the entire 
series would have been just short of two thousand pages. One can only regret 
the disappearance of the last book in the series and wait impatiently for the 
translators to finish their work on the remaining four. Still, even the first 
volume is rich in content and yields much to a student of Karsavin’s thought. 

For Karsavin’s Russian colleagues in Western Europe, who had 
known him primarily as a philosopher or political ideologue, the author of 
Noctes Petropolitanae and On First Principles or various Eurasian articles, 
the move to Lithuania must have looked like a gradual fading away: one last 
interesting worked, On Personhood, marked the beginning of the period but 
then there was nothing. Bulgakov, Florovsky, Berdyaev, I’in and others 
continued to produce books on Christianity and Russian culture in Paris; 
Karsavin’s name is accorded a place in Zenkovsky’s History of Russian 
Philosophy, and crops up in some other memoirs, but that is all. 

However, even an acquaintance with the first volume of HEC shows 
how mistaken this is. The writing of a comprehensive history of Europe, 
from antiquity to modernity, from a point of view deepened by his 
philosophical and metaphysical researches of the 1920s, was a hugely 
ambitious project, which was moreover brought to completion. The series is, 
on the one hand, an introductory volume, aimed at his new students at 
Kaunas University. Obviously, given its scope, it is a work of synthesis and 
overview. It is not a monograph; it does not focus on a specific issue or 
period, with an aim to overturning old certainties and proposing new 
interpretations of controversial episodes or eras. As a synthesis it draws on 
the full range of primarily German and French scholarship that historical 
science afforded at the time of its writing (names such as Mommsen, 
Ferdinand Lot, Charles Diehl, Gustave Bloch and so on recur in the 
bibliography). Still, the modern reader might think that an introductory 
volume on European history written sixty years ago might have lost its 
relevance. But this is not the case: for, on the other hand, in this work 
Karsavin fulfilled his ambition of linking together all aspects of history 
(social, economic, religious) into one grand narrative that would give the 
shape and feel of the social-psychic symphonic personalities of historical 
human being. And it is specifically that grand synthesizing touch, imbued 
with a knowing philosophical confidence, that is missing in the post-modern 
era of specialization and fragmentation. This continues to make HEC a 
compelling read, which could be of use for present day students of European 
intellectual history at even an advanced level. 
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The Roman Empire, Christianity and the Barbarians (RCB) consists 
of twelve chapters, not all of which will occupy our attention in equal 
measure here. The first two chapters deal with the “social-political order of 
the late empire” and the “economic order of the empire.” The third chapter 
concerns the “domination and decline of the Western empire.” Chapters four 
to eight treat respectively: the spiritual culture of the empire; pagan society 
and Christianity; the historical meaning of Christianity and Christian 
theology; Christian asceticism and the Church; the Christian worldview and 
the Church in the West (with a contrastive excursus on Byzantium). The last 
four chapters deal with the history, culture and social structure of the various 
barbarian peoples who settled in the Western Roman empire: Rome, the 
Ligurians and the Celts (ch. 9); the Germans (ch. 10); the Anglo-Saxons (ch. 
11); and the Franks, Langobardians and Papal Rome (ch. 12). 

In sum, RCB covers the half millennium from the division of the 
Empire under Diocletian in the mid-third century to the early barbarian 
kingdoms (up to but not including Charlemagne) in the eighth century. In the 
twenties Karsavin had written books on the philosophy and metaphysics of 
history, defining the latter as “the concrete understanding of the historical 
process in the light of the highest metaphysical ideas” (PH, 1). The 
metaphysical ideas which he had defined and deepened concerned the 
understanding of humanity as an all-unity of personhoods, passing through 
periods of birth, apogee and decline. He had also emphasized that ultimately 
only narrative and not logic, the specific-concrete and not the logical- 
symbolic, could truly convey the meaning of human life at the individual and 
collective levels. Hence, of course, the writing of this work. Moreover, the art 
of historical investigation had a religious overtone: rightly conceived, it was 
the rediscovery and redemption of the unfulfilled fullness of the past in and 
for the present. 

His students would not have been familiar with these concepts, but 
as is to be expected—given the belief in the connection between history, 
religious meaning, and philosophy—Karsavin’s history “textbook” contained 
enough philosophical asides to give them the general idea. In history a 
natural science approach is fatal, he expounds in chapter four: the search for 
cause and effect is mistaken when treating the processes of social-psychic 
being. Again and again, he applies the categories of unity, disunity and 
rebirth to the analysis of concrete historical processes. Another concept 
which recurs is that of “individualism,” the propensity of people or classes to 
focus only on the near, and to neglect the far. In the early Eastern 
Roman/proto-Byzantine empire, this meant prioritizing the capital over the 
provinces, and the aristocracy over the peasants. The latter are only held 
together by the lingering strength of the old serf laws, and the aristocrats have 
only a weak sense of unity among themselves and with their subjects. 
Justinian himself, though a strong and energetic emperor, was unable to 
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escape the tendency of his epoch. He pours his energies not into the creation 
of the new, but the preservation of the old Roman culture—not noticing that 
beneath his nose is being born a quite new, not Roman but Romean 
(Byzantine) culture. 

This weakening unity, or disunification of one culture to make way 
for the birth of a new, can be observed not just in the political but also the 
cultural forms of the late empire: the declining, self-satisfied, backward- 
looking idyll of Romans who are really ex-Romans (and soon to be Romeans, 
in the East, or Italians, in the West) is seen in the stilted poetry of the fifth 
and sixth centuries. Love of literature is widespread, but its fruit is mediocre 
and imitative. Rome had popularized Hellenistic culture, and the fate of any 
popularization is eventually to die out, for lack of freshness and depths. 
Karsavin again links the cultural and the political into one process. Those 
same estranged aristocrats formed a government which: 


strove to revive political and social-economic unity, but 
could only produce a lifeless, artificial form. From this 
arises the rationalism of the emperor’s policies: bureau- 
cracy, a true caste system, and finally “state socialism.” 
The other side of individualism, socialism and “statism” 
arise when individualists try to live a social and state life. 
(RCB, 64-65) 


As can be seen in this quote, Karsavin does not shy away from clear 
value judgments about the ethical-religious level or stage of the epoch he is 
presenting. The possible anachronism of the term “state socialism” is also, 
one suspects, quite intentional: as we saw Karsavin was at this time shifting 
from a political philosophy that verged on endorsing Soviet statism to one 
that rejected its hyper-organized authoritarianism. The condemnation of early 
Byzantize political forms contains an implicit reproach of his political 
neighbor, now two years into Stalin’s first five year plan. For Karsavin, after 
all, there are no true anachronisms as the parallels between historical epochs 
are, on a deep level, quite real. 

The dissolution of the Roman empire is thus presented as a 
metaphysical disintegration of a social-psychic entity, which manifests itself 
in cultural, political, economic and social forms. The disintegration is sensed 
consciously by the representatives of this culture as a religious crisis. There is 
a search for the unknown God who will save humanity. But the various 
systems of late antiquity (especially Epicureanism, Stoicism, and Eastern 
cults like Mithraism) all give their practitioners a conflicting message: there 
is a true God who can save them and their culture, but this God is no longer 
connected with the world, which is under the control of different forces. The 
unknown God cannot be directly contacted. Christianity is a religious as well 
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as a philosophical answer to this hunger: through Christ, reason can under- 
stand God, and man and the supreme God are again connected. The active 
spirit of Christianity also went against the passive and individualistic spirit of 
the pagan world, and enabled the rebirth of a new culture out of the ruins of 
the old. 

Christianity in its primitive form was neither Eastern nor Western in 
form, or rather contained in potential all that would later be expressed 
differently by what would come to be associated with the Eastern and 
Western forms of Christianity. Still, the unfolding of the new religion did 
indeed take different pathways in East and West. In its early days, 
Christianity was primarily confined to the Eastern provinces: Armenia, Syria, 
Egypt and Asia Minor. The West had already become provincial; it had to 
wait much longer to catch up with this birth and dissemination of a new 
cultural form. The superficiality of late West-Roman culture and politics 
showed itself in the early forms of Western Christianity: in the fifth century 
large numbers of Roman aristocrats are baptized and enter the Papal curia; 
often their baptisms are not very deep and the new Christians continue to mix 
Christ with images drawn from Bacchism and neo-Platonism. A typical 
example is Apollinarius of Sidon (on whom Karsavin had written his 
Bachelor’s dissertation): he is a decent and pious Christian but a man of the 
old Roman pagan culture, a Westerner who only preserves what has been 
handed over by the Eastern empire’s developing culture. 

Western Christendom thus rises out of late individualistic West- 
Roman culture, and much of this individualism continues to permeate its 
forms. These forms are shaped especially by the institution of the papacy, and 
the papacy is shaped by the West’s interaction with the Eastern Empire. The 
Eastern emperors do not have the strength or the desire to bring Italy and the 
Western provinces back into the remit of the Roman empire—and into the 
new Romean-Christian unity. Often enough their interventions against the 
Goths in Italy are as violent as that of the barbarians. They have the effect of 
strengthening Western patriotism as they make clear that the Byzantines are 
as alien to the West as the barbarians. As a result, the Western church cannot 
rely for cultural or even confessional support on the Eastern empire, and the 
popes are sometimes forced by the Italians to turn to politics. Negotiations 
with the barbarian invaders are conducted by the Eastern emperor’s 
representative in Italy, but often the real local authority to whom the 
barbarians look is increasingly the pope. 

Early Christianity in the West is therefore a fragmented affair, in 
which barbarian culture, old Western-Roman culture and derivative Eastern 
Christian culture continue to mix. It will be a long time before the papacy and 
with it Western Christendom attains any cultural unity. In the East, the birth 
of a Christian culture was much quicker. The Romean empire quite rapidly 
abandoned its illusions of being an enduring ancient Rome. Latin ceased to 
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be its official language and was replaced by Greek. There was a revival of 
Hellenism and even classical Greek culture. But the simultaneous fight 
against paganism meant that local Eastern Christian cultures and languages 
were also encouraged: in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor and Armenia ancient 
national traditions were revived.” Thus in the East, the Roman-Latin pagan 
culture ceded relatively quickly to a Romean-ethnic multi-culture, in which 
importantly the underlying unity came solely from the profession and 
clarification of the Eastern Christian faith. 

As such Romean culture was a genuine new formation that 
permeated and united a range of societies, not an archaic revival or weak 
survival (as happened in Western Latin culture), nor a fitful individual 
phenomenon (as also in the West). As Karsvin writes, 


the Byzantine empire could only exist by confessing 
Christianity. In the sixth century it defended Christian 
culture from the Persians, in the seventh from the Arabs 
and pagan Slavs. ... By enslaving them or turning other 
nations into vassals, Byzantium baptized them and through 
baptism made them its vassals or tributaries. (RCB, 152) 


From the sixth to the twelfth century, it was the leading culture of 
the Mediterranean. As such, continues Karsavin, it could hardly accept papal 
claims to monarchical rule of the church. The patriarchs wanted to be popes 
in their own right, and this led to a gradual estrangement and mis- 
understanding between East and West, as each one followed a new trajectory 
of development. Karsavin outlines the various schisms and attempts at 
reconciliation, hindered by impure motives, with the East wanting military 
help as its fortunes declined, and the West playing on this need. 

All in all, this (albeit brief) account of early Byzantium fills in a gap 
in Karsavin’s earlier accounts of the period, where he had limited himself to 
an account of the West. The curious reader, aware of Karsavin’s own 
Orthodox faith and Eurasian involvement, can finally see how Karsavin 
expresses himself on the historical entity, Byzantium, which had become 
paradigmatic for many Russian Orthodox believers. The account is fair- 
minded, and eschews stereotypes, whether hailing from Eastern or Western 
scholarship, such as the idea that the Byzantine empire was “Caesaropapist” 
and the West “Papocaesarist.” Karsavin even expresses his disagreement with 


23 One might dissent from this view of the multi-ethnic nature of the 


Eastern empire: there was much resentment against the Greek imperialism from the 
centre, so that when the Arabs invaded non-Greek Christians (Syrians, Egyptians) 
often had few qualms in assimilating to the new culture and religion of the invaders. 
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the Russian and Eastern tendency to replace the Western account of 
Byzantine Caesaropapism with its own vision of it as a “symphony.” Neither 
term describe the complex reality, Karsavin argues, and a better term would 
be “diarchy”: the patriarchs often resisted the emperors, for they had behind 
them the irresistible force of popular fanaticism, and the emperors could not 
rule without the patriarchs. The Paleolog emperors, wishing to save the 
government and so recanting on the Greek faith, even bypassed the patriarchs 
and supported the Popes, and the patriarchs supported the Turks rather than 
collaborate with the heretical papal West. 

Karsavin goes on to state explicitly what this objective historical 
investigation of the forms taken by Eastern and Western Christianity means 
for faith: 


[T]he solution of the [dogmatic question regarding the 
division of the churches] does not depend on the virtues or 
motives of the people involved, nor in general on historical 
facts. These facts are important to us in a completely 
different context. From a strict dogmatic perspective it is 
impossible to speak of two Churches. But it is possible and 
necessary to speak of a plurality of historical forms of 
Christianity, mutually complementing each other with their 
characteristics and forming the one Church. Out of all the 
empirical Churches only one is the true Church of Christ. 
Which does not mean, however, that she is capable of 
empirically actualizing the whole truth of Christianity or 
that others do not possess true and absolutely important 
moments. (RCB, 153-154) 


Another historian would probably have considered the truths of the 
theological issues he was presenting to be beyond his sphere of expertise. 
After all, the work is called The History of European Culture, and not The 
History of the Catholic/Orthodox Church. But such an “objective” per- 
spective is, of course, for Karsavin unacceptable, and indeed merely the 
expression of a subjective and unconsciously partial attitude of superiority to 
the material in question. Thus Karsavin goes on: 


Christianity can only express itself through a plurality of 
different forms, which are fundamentally in agreement, but 
struggle with each other in practice as they try to prove the 
validity of their faith. The Western and Eastern forms of 
Christianity are two such forms. In addition, one cannot 
separate the Church from culture. ... Usually, faith is 
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considered to be the fruit of culture. In my opinion, faith 
(i.e., the Church) is the principle of culture. (RCB, 154) 


Thus, the history of European culture is the history of Europe’s 
attempts to express as fully as possible its Christian faith. Given that 
perspective, of course, Karsavin’s first-person interjections in the narrative 
are more comprehensible. 

Karsavin offers some more broad remarks on the difference between 
Eastern and Western Christianity, showing how the former was more 
philosophical and the latter more practical. These tendencies, he points out 
were inherited from the state of Eastern and Western pagan culture: the 
former was highly developed, especially in the revived schools of Platonism, 
while the latter was again largely imitative, and the most popular philo- 
sophical current was a rather simplistic Stoicism. Karsavin further comments 
on the East’s tendency to confuse empirical reality with absolute perfection, 
and to see its symbols (liturgical and iconic) as so fully embodying the reality 
they represent that, again, the difference between the two is sometimes 
blurred. This all reminds of us of Karsavin’s characterization of Byzantium 
and especially Russian Orthodoxy in “On the Essence of Orthodoxy,” and as 
in that essay Karsavin is highlighting the positive as well as the negative 
aspects of this form of Christianity: he admits that Monophysitism (the 
tendency to see Christ as only divine), and idolatrous worship (rather than 
proper veneration) of images were indeed heretical tendencies encouraged by 
Romean culture—to which Western Rome’s more earthly, less soaringly 
philosophical anthropological Christianity was often a necessary antidote. 

The chapter on “Pagan Society and Christianity” also contains a 
section on Gnosticism. While he reaches the conclusion that the Gnostics 
were in general arrogant elitists whose sometimes pedantic and baroque 
systems could not satisfy the pagan hunger to bridge the distance between 
man and the unknown God, it is clear why Karsavin devotes more pages to 
them than to his account of even Plotinus. Despite their crudity, they too are 
testament to the philosophical and spiritual thirst of Eastern pagan culture, 
and are an imperfect foretaste of the systems worked out by later Greek 
theologians. Like Philo and Plotinus the Gnostics too were searching for the 
being that could mediate between man and God, between the world of 
imperfection and perfection. Like other cults of the time, the Gnostics are not 
so much interested in the salvation of man—as in the liberation of a God who 
has fallen and become lost in the world. The job of the Gnostics, that is, is to 
raise up God from this sinful world. This world, unlike for St. Paul, has no 
meaning; time and history all happen on an entirely different, mythical plane, 
and any incarnation of God in the world is more a tragic accident needing 
rectification. 
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Nonetheless, Karsavin is keen to point out some positive elements in 
Gnosticism, which can find a place in the all-embracing truth of Christianity. 
So for instance, Vasilides displays a truly humble spirit when he declares that 
“] can assert anything, but I cannot call God cruel.” For him, in addition, the 
lower class of believers (those with animal souls, or iiki) are not destroyed 
after God has been rescued and do not suffer eternally—but are covered with 
unknowing, so that they cannot compare their relative salvation with the 
fuller salvation of higher types.?” Vasilides also has a doctrine of the free 
creation of the world by God, rather than mythic emanation: he is thus ahead 
of even early Christian thinkers like Tertullian and Origen in this respect. In 
the system of Vasilides’ successor, Valentine, Karsavin also detects some 
positive doctrines. Valentine’s God is a dyad of the Abyss and Silence. The 
Trinity of Abyss, Silence and Mind, striving to be known by another and to 
know another, produce the Logos or Son, and the Logos produces Man or the 
Church. Karsavin points out that this would be rephrased by us as God’s 
coming to know self through subject-object division and reconciliation—a 
rephrasing that Plotinus will carry out, making the system less mythical. In 
Origen and later Fathers, a similar idea about the inner life of God will be 
developed. 

In another place, Valentine hits on a genuine metaphysical problem, 
which is not obscured despite the absurd piling up of crudely personified 
“eons” that mediate between God and the world. Karsavin even steps into 
help Valentine out of his difficulties: 


The Pleroma lacks only one small thing: Sophia, the bride 
of Christ. The self-perfecting Divinity seems to us 
imperfect—why should perfection have to perfect itself? 
To this, Valentine could have replied that in overcoming 
his imperfection, the Divinity is more perfect than the 
greatest perfection, and that time as applied to God must be 
understood in strictly metaphorical terms. Having attained 
perfection, God naturally was imperfect, but still he has 
always overcome and always does overcome His 
imperfection. For surely God is higher than contradictions? 
(RCB, 102) 


°74 The three-fold distinction between preumatiki (spiritual people), psikhiki 


(rational) and iliki (animal) is found in Ireaeus, too. Karsavin himself uses the 
distinction in “On Perfection,” see later in this chapter. 
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In other words, while Valentine’s solution is crude and unclear, not 
all of his metaphysical explorations are beside the point.?” Karsavin’s 
intention again is to show how multi-sourced the Christian truth is, how it 
intersects with heresy and gnosticism, while overcoming them, or again, in 
later periods of Christian culture succumbing to undigested variations of 
Gnosticism. Al] this, for Karsavin, is an important part of the development of 
culture—understood as the religious life of man’s symphonic personhood. 
Karsavin had written two essays on Gnosticism in 1922 (Karsavin, 1994i; 
1994k) and his book on the Church Fathers also contained a chapter on them 
(Karsavin, 1994c, ch. 2). Evidently, the question “What is a Gnostic?” and 
“What is Gnosticism?” was important for him. Given that he himself (and 
other Russian religious thinkers) were accused sometimes in the vaguest and 
most polemical terms of being “gnostic,” it is clear why the answers were 
important. A partial resemblance, for Karsavin, between Christian meta- 
physics and Gnostic speculation did not automatically disqualify the latter— 
the more so, when a broader, cultural, objective perspective was being taken, 
as in HEC, 

However, Gnosticism and neo-Platonism, to which Karsavin also 
devotes considerable space (going over the distinction he had looked at in 
OFP between energia tes ousia and energia ex ousias) were in originally 
products of Eastern Roman culture. Karsavin’s main focus is on the West and 
in his chapter on “The Christian Worldview and the Church in the West,” 
having looked in passing at Tertullian, Ambrose and Salvian, he comes to the 
greatest exponent of Latin Christianity, through whom the latter can best be 
understood: St. Augustine. The thirty pages he devotes to one of Western 
Christianity’s most important thinkers compensate for the sporadic attention 
he had given him in earlier works (though Augustine’s influence can be felt 
covertly throughout Karsavin’s own philosophizing). 


Augustine 


Karsavin introduces Augustine against the context he has just 
sketched: as a representative of declining Western Roman culture marked by 
disunity, individualism and philosophical naivety. Nonetheless, despite this 
unpropitious background Augustine was a genius who made an immense 
contribution to Christian thought, even if he was not as theologically 
significant as the Cappadocians, Origen or Athanasius. Augustine’s genius is 
defined in the customary paradoxical manner: that is, he is a representative 
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As we shall see, one of Karsavin’s camp essays is devoted exclusively to 


the problem of the “imperfection” of perfected perfection. 
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person, an average man, of his culture, who embodies all its crosscurrents 
most fully: 


The contradictory currents in Augustine’s philosophy are 
the contradictions of his own personality, for as a repre- 
sentative of the dying Hellenistic culture he anticipated the 


new culture of the West ... in researching [this] indi- 
vidualism we can clearly make out the most characteristic 
features of European culture. ... However, Augustine did 


not “exert a great influence” because he was a genius: he is 
a “genius” inasmuch as he exerted a great influence. To 
influence people one thing is necessary, namely to 
formulate their thoughts and feelings in advance. Augustine 
as it were manifests in concrete form the most important 
potentialities of European culture—its greatness, dangers 
and inadequacies. Thus in renewing Augustinianism, 
European culture finds itself. Augustinianism is not a 
“factor” in the development of European culture but its 
essential moment. (RCB, 179) 


Karsavin is keen to dwell as much on Augustine’s (and hence 
Europe’s) greatness, as well as his (and its) inadequacies. He begins by 
considering how Augustine transformed Christian dogmas. The latter, as 
formulated in the East, are abstract and distant; their subject is often 
Humanity. Augustine individualizes these dogmas, applies them not to Man 
in general, but to Aimself. Hellenistic philosophical abstractions are turned 
into personal drama. As we will see, for Karsavin this has advantages and 
drawbacks. 

The same individualism lies at the root of the famous Augustinian 
doctrine of predestination. Of course, Karsavin’s own philosophy was 
occupied with the question of freedom, and in his exposition of Augustine’s 
approach it becomes clear just how influential this Western church father was 
for his philosophy. Karsavin sees the doctrine of predestination as 
individualistic, for the basic problem about man’s freedom in relation to God 
only makes sense if man is conceived of as an individual entirely separate 
from God at all stages of his development. This ontological dualism presents 
a threat to God’s omniscience: the individual who is “outside of’ God 
impinges on God with his freedom to do good or evil. God must react to this 
other creature, and decide whether he merits reward or damnation. Given that 
man is outside of God, God cannot know in advance what man will do. Once 
these premises are assumed, the only logical solution is to assume that man’s 
salvation is decided completely in advance by God, so saving God’s 
freedom—if not man’s. For the Eastern fathers, inclined to see man and God 
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as a unity—even to the opposite extreme of not distinguishing between 
them—Augustine’s logical individual dilemma did not arise in such a sharp 
form. Karsavin presents his own solution a little later in his exposition. 

Karsavin notes another aspect of Augustine’s personality. He is, by 
his own admission, quite selfish, a man who loves his friends for the sake of 
God and often for the sake of himself. He is somewhat of a despot, 
domineering them and pushing them now along paths of heresy and now into 
the church. He has a cold streak as well, and this enables him to forget about 
the eternal torments of those whom his theology insists will be condemned to 
hell, And a there is a certain pride: he can only countenance this theory, 
because he feels so certain that he is among the saved. Unlike the Easterners, 
he is not interested in mankind or the universal soul (like his inspiration 
Plotinus) but in Ais soul. He is even by nature a hedonist, writing that if the 
soul was mortal, he would become an Epicurean straightaway: so he puts his 
bet on the most long-lasting pleasures, heavenly pleasures. Finally, his 
individualism means that he prefers dualism to deification: he does not want 
to lose his self in God. In all these features, we are put in mind of the various 
antinomies in medieval religiosity that were the subject of FMR: it as if the 
Middle Ages and Western Europe’s psychic structure were an unfolding of 
Augustine’s soul, itself a crystallization of late Roman social-cultural 
personhood. 

The opportunity to elaborate on a solution to Augustine’s doctrine of 
predestination, and the related concept of grace, is too good to miss, and the 
reader of Karsavin’s history receives a free lesson in metaphysics. Firstly, 
Karsavin critiques the premise that man and God are initially separate: man 
without grace (that is, unredeemed man) is not a person. So there are not two 
separate persons initially, only God. When man begins to do the good, he is 
drawn into the personhood of God and becomes one person with Him. With 
grace man is not external to God, and without grace man is not at all—sin is 
an absence. Thus when man is saved, God is not responding to the pressure 
of an external entity, but to a process already internal to Himself. 

This account also involves a criticism of Augustine’s intuition that 
the grace given by God is separate from God. In his moments of mystical 
oneness with God, Augustine clearly felt that the faith and grace that had 
been given him were not so much gifts from God, as God Himself. The belief 
that faith and grace are God and not just from God was generally the Eastern 
interpretation; but Augustine’s individualism, his concern for his bounded 
self, prevented him from fully following his own mystical intuitions. Of 
course, once one recognizes that faith in God is a gradual deification, the 
dichotomy between creature and creator is dissolved, and the problem of 
human freedom no longer needs to be framed in the stark terms of 
predestination. (Although Karsavin takes time to show that the Western 
church in the person of the popes was extremely careful neither to endorse 
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Augustine’s views on grace and predestination, nor Pelagius, his opponent in 
this matter). 

However, the mystical view of grace also requires a far more fluid 
concept of the person. For Augustine, the individual is discrete and fixed, and 
grace is likewise an object added to him. This conception of grace means that 
in the West arguments will rage about the different types of grace needed to 
raise man up to God. (Though Karsavin does not make this point, his 
discussion of this after the Gnostics triggers an unwilling comparison with 
the various intermediate “eons” by which the Gnostics bridged the distance 
between God and the world). For the East, the person is constantly open to 
expansion as he receives more and more of God himself, i.e. as he is deified. 
Interestingly, Karsavin relates this to Augustine’s conception of the Trinity. 
The Latin father draws close to seeing the persons of the Trinity as mere 
modes of one overriding essence, and this is transferred to his understanding 
of the trinitarian structure of the individual soul: the latter is one,.and his 
faculties are three. Again, this application of Trinitarian doctrine to the 
individual makes man a discrete atom, separate from other humans and 
separate from God—rather than deepening the understanding of mankind as 
mystical social entity. The feeling of both Plotinus and the Eastern fathers for 
the unity of Humanity, for the greater reality of Humanity (and divine- 
humanity) over its individual manifestations, is lost on Augustine; the 
resulting dualism again feeds into the distorted solution of predestination. Of 
course, this all relates to what we saw in On Personhood, and is very similar 
to von Balthazar’s internal critique of the Augustinian-Boethian paradigm of 
personhood. 

Like von Balthazar later, Karsavin tracks the same path from 
Augustine to Kant: 


Social all-human consciousness and absolute consciousness 
(the subject of research for Eastern philosophers) appear 
empirically to man not as a primary reality but as some- 
thing needing the proofs of reason or faith. Augustine 
himself still believes the being of God to be an indubitable 
axiom, Descartes tries to prove this axiom, to derive it by 
reason, and Kant declares it unprovable. The danger of 
individualistic skepticism which only threatens the meta- 
physics of Augustine later turn into a reality and an 
objective error. In one way or another the father of 
European ontologism also became the father of European 
skepticism. In addition, Augustine was interested in the 
inner, psychic life of man; to a certain extent he was a 
spiritualist, spurning physical being and the flesh. (RCB, 
177) 
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Yet despite these criticisms, Karsavin makes another point, which in 
its own small way, contains the spark of genius. He remarks (one senses the 
pull of his Catholic readership): “In calling Augustine’s individualism a 
weakness, I do not mean to deny the positive meaning of this individualism. 
In part this can be seen in what has been said: in part we need new proofs of 
this.” One of the “positive meanings” of this individualism is that in life and 
in practice Augustine was extremely concerned to protect freedom. His 
doctrinal and theoretical errors never obscured his real appreciation of 
Christian freedom. While man’s freedom comes off looking battered and 
unconvincing in the doctrine of predestination, his life and the overflowing 
vivacity of his writings, which are irreducible to any one systematic 
interpretation (dualist theory battles with a monist intuition of God’s all- 
encompassing reality), witness to a freedom that some of his narrower 
doctrines deny. And this is a mirror-image of the East: there the doctrinal 
understanding of man’s all-human personhood and its growing oneness with 
God were all correct and accurate. But in practice, the East often had a weak 
sense of the value of man, and an indifference to the meaning of freedom in 
life. Perhaps Karsavin is not the first “Eastern” thinker to have noted this 
paradox about the East and West. But the remark that the East often talks of 
freedom in a convincing way, while failing to defend it could not be more 
appropriate as a commentary on the events of Karsavin’s own time, and 
indeed our time. Orthodox churches have had a long history of often passive 
cooperation with illiberal regimes, and have been reluctant to defend 
individual rights, often accepting the argument that they are a Western 
chimera. We saw how Karsavin’s own personalistic philosophy led him to 
support of Soviet structures of power at one time: and perhaps it was a dose 
of Augustinian individualism that turned him away from such a compromise. 
Be that as it may, it is evident from these comments that Karsavin was deeply 
drawn to Augustine, the man and the thinker. 

This attraction becomes clearer as his exposition goes on. Karsavin 
has already commented on Augustine’s “spiritualism,” which deprived him 
of a true understanding of space and matter; but of course, it will be no 
surprise to read of Karsavin’s admiration for the African doctor’s treatment 
of time. Karsavin sees Augustine as presenting two contradictory versions of 
the theory: one, whereby eternity alone is real, and everything else including 
the empirical world is illusory; and another, whereby temporal existence is 
conceived of as part of divine all-time, the rich divine present. In the second, 
time is a reflection of eternity, as for his teacher Plotinus. God and the 
aspiring world is therefore truly status mobilis et motus stabilis. It is this 
version that, of course, was the inspiration for his theory of “all-time,” and 
Augustine’s Latin catchphrase is repeated often enough by Karsavin in his 
own work. 
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Still, probably the part of Augustine’s work and personality which 
resonated most strongly of all with Karsavin was the saint’s account of his 
conversion. The similarity between Karsavin’s own confessional Poem on 
Death and Augustine’s Confessions is enough to convince us that Karsavin in 
this respect was “qualitating” in complete harmony with that dramatic, 
contradictory individual-social I that was common to Augustine and Western 
European humanity in the ages since him. For Augustine the step into 
Christian life is a matter of will: velle fortiter et integre (to want strongly and 
honestly). Karsavin quotes at some length Augustine’s account of his 
conversion in the garden, and comments: 


Augustine is here speaking about the moment of his 
conversion—he simultaneously wanted and did not want 
... he is describing an internal, psychic fact, an all- 
temporal decision taken for a whole life, he is describing 
how from that moment on with God’s help he would be 
able to follow the path of his own true will. And the path is 
still long. (RCB, 184-185) 


However, Karsavin points out that even after Augustine had with 
God’s help declared his “I want” to God’s being, his Christian life did not get 
off on the right footing just yet. Instead, Augustine remained “a real 
professor,” who set up a neo-Platonist Christian academy, where he played 
the role of great master in “a school of pride” (Augustine’s own words about 
this period of his life, as Karsavin hastens to point out). He still did not want 
to die to his old life and his old ambitions, and it was some years before he 
would abandon these illusions: the transformation really came when he took 
on the responsibility of becoming the bishop of Hippo. Again, the attractions 
of Augustine’s account, and indeed of his personality, for Karsavin are too 
strong to be overlooked: Karsavin too had tried to combine a growing 
Christian consciousness with an inappropriate old life-style (his affair with 
Skrzhinskaya); he too—with a certain self-irony—had played the professor 
(and feared being a true confessor); he too had to tear himself from his old 
life (with the help of exile); and he too had to reject self-assertion for self- 
denial over many years. The drama of inner turmoil on the spiritual path—all 
this is not just beholden to some abstract system of theology, but also to the 
unique individual who was Augustine, a late West Roman North African 
provincial struggling with his desire and his will.” 


276 s . ; 
Of course, much of Karsavin’s literary dramatics can be traced to 


Dostoevsky’s influence. But Dostoevsky himself is also beholden to the Augustinian 
drama of confession and introspection. 
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Finally, Karsavin tracks Augustine’s attitude to the nature of the 
church and its authority. His comments provide another insight into his 
developing thought on the relationship between Eastern and Western 
Christianity. Again, he relates Augustine’s doctrine of ecclesial authority to 
the deepening of individualism in the West (though he had noted a similar 
phenomenon in the East in an earlier chapter). Once humanity is conceived of 
as a mere sum of individuals, the feeling of mystical unity of saved and 
sinners was lost, and the church itself turned into an external empirical 
organization: 


Augustine and his disciples recognized the unity of people 
and their unity with God. But being individualists them- 
selves they were unable to comprehend this unity other 
than in terms of an individualistic metaphysics. In sum, the 
theoretical harmonization of the absoluteness of God and 
the freedom of man became an impossible thing. Thought 
and faith, philosophy and theology began to be estranged 
from each other. The paradox of faith could only be 
overcome practically. For this it was necessary to strength 
the authority of the Church. (RCB, 192-193) 


Augustine himself states that without authority, there is no faith: “1 
would not have believed in the Gospel if the authority of the Church had not 
aroused me to this.” The problem, which of course Augustine was not the 
first to note, was how the church—a collection of saints and sinners, a corpus 
permixtum—could infallibly transmit the will of God, and not the fallible will 
of sinners. Augustine’s solution, following on from Iraeneus, Tertullian and 
Cyprian, was to point to the apostolic succession. To Peter had been given 
the keys to bind and unbind; the Donatist controversy had made clear that the 
office was holy regardless of the individual character of the occupant. But for 
Augustine the authority of Peter was shared by all bishops and not just the 
Pope of Rome. Augustine and the African bishops therefore resisted the pope 
when he tried to rule monarchically, and insisted that he respect the canons of 
the councils. Can one man really be enlightened by the Holy Spirit, they 
insisted, and a gathering of bishops not be enlightened at all? In the church a 
person must lower himself and not be filled with arrogance. 

Having expounded Augustine’s views of Petrine but conciliar, 
apostolic authority, Karsavin adds his own commentary: 


The thought is consistent, but logically unclear, and 
practically this thought of Augustine’s was not sufficient. 
In fact if what the Church needs is absolute empirical 
authority than that goal can be attained only by organizing 
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the church hierarchy in a monarchical way. In this sense 
the idea of Rome was stronger logically and historically. 
(RCB, 196) 


With that he leaves the discussion. However, knowing enough about 
Karsavin’s changing thought on this issue, we can add our own interpretation 
of this comment. It seems that he is not, as in the anomalous Catholicism of 
1918, endorsing monarchical papal authority, but merely noting that if a true 
metaphysical understanding of the church as a non-formal, all-one, body of 
divine-human love has been eroded, an empirical-conciliar ecclesiology will 
not be enough to reverse the decline; the next step, “logical” for a lapsed 
ecclesial structure, will be indeed be empirical-monarchical rule. Perhaps the 
fact that the book was written in Lithuanian primarily for Catholics prevented 
him from spelling this out; however, his earlier comment that there can be 
only one true church, dogmatically speaking, gives enough hints for us to 
square this with his elsewhere clearly stated belief that the Eastern churches, 
for all their lack of freedom in other respects, had preserved a truer 
ecclesiology. 

Still, Karsavin at this stage has become so balanced that an 
inexperienced reader of his works might miss this point. For elsewhere, 
Karsavin roundly endorses a particular virtue of Augustine’s approach to the 
church. The Latin saint distinguished between the empirical church, which 
was a corpus permixtum, and the City of God, containing all and only the 
saints throughout history (including the Old Testament saints). He further 
distinguished this City of God from the civitas terrena, the earthly city or the 
government—which could occasionally support the cause of the City of God, 
but was in itself sometimes neutral and more often sinful. And, writes 
Karsavin, “although it happened that [Augustine] often confused the city of 
God with the empirical church organization, he always distinguished this 
City from even the Christian empire.” 

That is, Augustine’s basic metaphysical distinctions were excellent, 
even if they sometimes allowed an identification of the City of God with the 
empirical church, and the empire with the Earthly City, a tendency that would 
increase after Augustine, the more circumstances pushed the Western church 
into a political existence. But one identification which was systematically 
excluded was that between the Church and the Empire or secular 
government—this, comments Karsavin (for all his caution regarding 
Caesaropapism), was the recurring error of “Byzantinism.” These comments 
reveal a critical attitude towards aspects of his own Eastern Christianity. One 
might recall, too, that Karsavin’s own conception of the church as bi-unity of 
the empirical-imperfect-becoming and the transempirical-perfect-“become” 
churches (stated most clearly in “The Church, Personhood and the State”) is 
at root a restatement of Augustine’s conception of the church. 
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This covers the most important points of RCB. From the above 
summary it can be seen how the historical, the metaphysical and the 
theological had fused into a harmonious whole. One might note in 
concluding this section, that even the chapters devoted to topics that would 
seem by their very nature to exclude philosophizing are permeated by 
metaphysical intentions. The main reason for giving an account of Western 
Europe’s pagan peoples is to show the continuity and discontinuity with their 
later Christian history—in Philosophy of History Karsavin had argued that 
the whole of human history enters into the Christian drama, in the case of 
non-Christian peoples through their descendants’ Christianization of the 
proto-Christian elements of their past. 

Thus in the chapter on the Celts, we read that the Celtic religion 
formed the pantheistic layer that would later be the foundation for Gallic 
Christianity: the Celts have a sense of the mysterious whole of nature; each 
god personifies the natural whole, so they are vague about the discrete 
identities of their gods. Gold is thrown to river gods; and the church will later 
have burials near rivers. The Celts have departed less from Indo-European 
faith than the polytheism of the Greeks and Romans. The Celtic gods all 
resemble each other, which makes it difficult for Greco-Roman syncretists to 
find equivalents in their own pantheon. Furthermore, the Celts do not sharply 
differentiate life and death but mix them, and metempsychosis is actually 
native to Celtic pantheism and not a Pythagorean import. For them, this 
world and the next world are almost the same: their ancestors came from the 
other world, but this world is really Britain, lying just across the sea, and 
those who emigrate to Britain are seen to be departing this world for the next. 
All this gives them a strong belief in the afterlife, which makes them brave in 
battle; but it is not the case as cynics assert that the belief was encouraged 
just in order to produce valor. Bearing all this in mind, it is easier to 
understand why the Celts were open to the message of Christ, and why their 
pantheism produced a Christianity that had affinities with that of Eastern 
Christianity (before it was drawn into the Roman orbit). 

Karsavin repeats similar analyses for the Germans, Anglo-Saxons 
and other barbarian peoples, keen to relate the shape of their later Christian 
history and culture to their ancient roots. However, he is not a sentimentalist 
and does not want to fall into the trap of fantasy or nationalist romanticizing. 
In his chapter on the Franks, he examines a law on village-settlement that had 
been the focus of interpretation by different historical schools: “If someone 
wishes to settle in a villa [town] on the land of another person, and if one or 
several of those living in the villa agree then they accept him, but if one is 
against the newcomer then it is not permitted for him to live there.” This had 
been used by certain “romantic nationalist” German historians to argue for a 
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picture of the ancient German village as a socialistic ideal community, the 
marka.”"’ Karsavin, however, points out that in fact this law is identical to 
laws found in the Roman imperial codex, and is merely based on the common 
sense assumption that people in a village are very careful about who their 
neighbors are. The imperial law put it as follows: “relatives and close people 
are permitted, so that they may protect them from being bought up by 
outsiders.” 

In sum, in reading RCB one is reading history as metaphysics, 
history in all its concrete details as an approach to the life of Christ. As far as 
the other volumes of HEC are concerned, the sensitive (and tantalizing!) 
summary of Saulias Zukas (1996) in his article on Karsavin and Greimas 
suggests that the same blend of theological-philosophical historiography was 
applied for the coming centuries of European development in volumes two 
through five. To summarize Zukas’ summary, volume two treats the 
beginning of European history proper, which Karsavin pinpoints as arising in 
seventh-century France, and analyses the system of feudalism. There is a 
chapter on the theologians of the tenth and eleventh centuries, a lengthy 
chapter devoted to Anselm, called by Karsavin (not surprisingly) “a 
metaphysician of genius,” and a “vast chapter” on the general intellectual life 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries. Volume three covers the mid-eleventh 
century to the end of the twelfth century, and treats the schism between East 
and West, concluding that both civilizations were alienated long before 1054. 
Much space is devoted to the crusades. The origin of the European states and 
European spiritual culture is examined, including the origin of Gothic art, 
courtly literature, the new monasteries, the various heresies, and the full 
spectrum of new theologies and philosophies. Volume four starts with 
Innocent HI (1198-1216) and finishes with Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), 
The thirteenth century is heralded as the peak of medieval culture; there is a 
long analysis of Thomas, comparing his system unfavorably with that of 
Augustine; and a long exposition of Eckhart, which reveals Karsavin’s own 
“metaphysical propensities” (in Zukas’ words). The volume ends with a 
detailed account of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century French and Italian 
literature, culminating with a mini-treatise on Dante. Volume five covers the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, considered as the age of medieval decline 
and decadence: the unity aimed for by the thirteenth century, an all- 
embracing multiple-one culture, was only partially achieved and then Europe 
fractured into many distinct civilizations and peoples, among which France 
was still dominant. There is a lengthy analysis of the histories of the different 
emergent states, and then of the Renaissance. Following Michelet and 
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Burdet, Karsavin considers the essential tendency of the Renaissance to be 
“individualism,” but unlike them, for him it is a “bad” individualism, in 
which the individual, while free, was separate and unintegrated into society. 
Unlike these historians with their notions of the “progress” of European 
culture, Karsavin here underlines again the faulty conception behind the idea 
of progress: instead of moving ever up, man has more often become enslaved 
to the things that he has created in ages of apogee. 

Zukas’ summary is short but revealing: he sees HEC as a synthetic 
but creative work of great depth and originality that must take a place 
alongside Karsavin’s other oeuvres, as well as besides other great works of 
cultural history by leading European thinkers. In this he reinforces the 
judgment reached in our own preceding exposition of the first volume, and 
leads the Karsavinophile to await eagerly the translation of the Lithuanian 
parts of HEC. 


B. “On Time” 


“On Time” is a 150-page untitled manuscript, dating to 1947, which 
survived the ravages of the MBD. It was posthumously named by the 
contemporary critic S. Khoruzhy, and was edited for publication in 2002 by 
P.I. Ivinsky (Karsavin, 2002b [1947]). The focus is mainly on time—an 
interest of Karsavin’s since at least The Philosophy of History—but also on 
space, and there is a long section in which Karsavin reads Proust’s 4 /a 
reserche du temps perdu through the lens of his theory. Much of what 
Karsavin says repeats or, one might say, further grapples with his theories of 
space and time advanced in On First Principles and On Personhood. We will 
recount only those aspects where Karsavin departs from those works. 

One might summarize the overall tendency of this work, and of 
another camp work, that we will examine later, as powerfully—even 
giddily—Heraclitean. The Heraclitean insight that “everything flows” was, of 
course, theoretically present in Karsavin’s all-unity from its inception. But 
here (and especially in “On the Immortality of the Soul’) it seems to be given 
as a particular powerful personal experience: the I is a constant dying- 
becoming. This is best understood in temporal terms. What is the “present- 
I”? What is the | which is most alive, most graspable, when compared to the 
faded past and the “faded” future—faded, in the sense, that (as the recurring 
Karsavinian clairvoyant testifies), the future is also “there” somehow, but 
only vaguely, as a dim premonition, as dim as the past? The Russian word 
“present” literally means “standing-at”: so the present I stands here now, 
gazing at the diminishing past and future. It is Janus-faced: half-future, half- 
past. However, it is not clear what is future and what is past: the present, the 
“standing-at” the intersection of either, is a blurred and indefinite mix of the 
two. The present is past-future. But, Karsavin warns, the present itself does 
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not “stand” either: that is more illusion of fixity: the present is a constantly 
shifting parting of the waves of past and future, rippling throughout all of the 
I’s moments. But if even the present is constantly shifting, what is left of the 
1? 

The I was the past and will be the future. But it is mistaken to ask: 
where has the past gone, as if it were a question of the present self standing 
beside a string of beads and counting them off into oblivion, and welcoming 
(future) beads from the mist. The past does not go anywhere: the present I, 
the “counter” is not actually at a tangent to the “abacus”, the I is those 
(passing and past) beads. The I is each and every one of them. It is, in 
Karsavin’s familiar terminology, the all-unity of all the beads (in our 
rephrasing). But then how does the present I, the present bead, differ from the 
past and future beads? The present is a residue of the I’s inertia. The | should 
“inhabit” all its beads (the image, again, goes all the way back to “On 
Freedom”). But it does not inhabit them fully: this not inhabiting fully is 
responsible for the split into present and past-future. Some moments are 
weakly or partially uninhabited; as such they are more distant. The present 
bead does not succeed in “containing” a certain set of beads;?” it lets them 
die to live through a new set of beads; in living itself and that new set, it lets 
still others die. Thus the present I scrambles from moment to moment, 
receiving the new before it has fully come to terms with the old. 

This “lack of success” seems partly to be a fallenness of the non- 
pantemporal self (as Wetter had intimated): but the dying of one set of beads, 
and the becoming (or oncoming) of another set is also the activity of self- 
consciousness. Self-consciousness is this splitting of the self's moments into 
those that are present (standing-before), or put differently: the beads of the 
subject; and the past—the beads of the self as other, as object. The cursor, as 
it were, moves through the hoarde of moments, splitting them into 
subject/object, own/other, and so “counting them,” enumerating them.?” 
Then it restores the unity of subject-object, understanding both are self: 
discontinuity is turned into continuity. So it is not the process of splitting and 
differentiating the beads that is the fallenness of time. It is the fact that the 
splitting and differentiation is not executed to the end. If the vertical 
profundity of each moment could be exhausted to its bottomless depths, one 
moment would be all moments, and all moments would be one moment: 
discontinuity would be continuity. The past and future would be present. But 
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Though “containing” is very much the wrong image, as will be seen. 

The /ogizei of the Logos—in the Neoplatonist-Christian terminology of 
On First Principles—though one difference of the first part of “On Time” is that 
Karsavin deliberately avoids reference to the Trinity, as if he wants this to be a more 
philosophical, and not a theological work. 
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due to the imperfection of empirical self-consciousness, very far from all of 
every “moment” (bead, aspect) is mined and already the next moment is 
being tackled with the same unsuccessful partiality. Still, there is enough 
continuity, for each present moment to be conscious of its affinity with its 
fellows, and to paper over discontinuity. 

The metaphor of beads on a string has its limitations, of course. For 
instance, how can one bead contain another bead, let alone all other beads? 
Karsavin, again, resorts to the Cusan metaphor of a circle, whose centre 
radiates points onto a circumference (Cusan exglomeratio). A section of the 
circumference can be compared to our “beads on a string”: points on a curved 
line succeeding one another. Karsavin’s meaning though is that this linear 
progress is deceptive: point (bead) b does not emerge out of point a. Rather b 
emerges out of the unity of ab in the circle’s centre, and b’s separate identity 
is a separation from both a and ab; further a itself is thus defined against 
some predecessor. Further, b returns to ab and ab itself is now a biunity of a 
defined a and a defined b, rather than merely an undefined unity. And of 
course, ab is only short-hand for the infinite permutation of points in the 
centre. Thus each moment is defined against the indefiniteness of the 
undefined whole (of all undefined, or “pre-defined,” moments) and against 
the definiteness of the defined whole, and against the definiteness of each 
preceding and following moment. This “undefined whole” we might perhaps 
be tempted to call the unconscious ground of the self; but it is far larger than 
just the individual human self. Indeed it is far larger than the “collective” 
human self. It does not contain just the human. It is all of creation. But it is 
not, of course, separate from the individual human self. (See Diagrams 10, 
11a, and 1 1b for further clarification.) 


Diagram 10. Linear-causative (imperfect) model. B emerges from A; A is after B. A 
produces B. Development is conceived of as a string of beads, one following the 
other, with a clear beginning and end. The model contains contradictions. 


Karsavin’s discussion thus turns naturally from the individual 
perception of time as the utterly unstable dying-becoming of the I to a 
discussion of the meaning of time—and then space—in the universe. In the 
course of the discussion, he names his philosophical adversaries, and we get a 
sense of who he had been reading: Heidegger and Bergson are castigated for 
their superficial and one-dimensional understanding of time; Leibniz is 
briefly corrected; fellow-intuitivists are accused of spiritualizing the self; and 
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the same criticism is leveled at Kant (as usual) though with some 
qualifications. Kant makes space and time mental categories. Thus noumenal 
reality is, presumably, unordered temporally and spatially and this order is 
imposed on it by the self. Only mentally processed reality is temporally and 
spatially ordered.” Karsavin is willing to accept that this is what reality 
looks and feels like for the perceiving individual. But this is a mistake: time 
and space are qualities of non-individual, objective reality, as his own 
account reveals. 


Diagram | la. The “exglomeration” model. The linear-causative relation between A 
and B is an illusion of “one-dimensional” empirical imperfection. A and B are 
embedded in a much deeper relationship: B emerges from AB, and B also emerges 
from A—but only inasmuch as A also emerges from AB. A does “move into” B as the 
left-right dotted arrow shows; but B and A are also constantly cycling back into the 
shaded circle AB (right-left arrows): thus B emerges out of indefinite AB, and out of 
definite A, and out of the dual-unity (indefinite merger and defined ‘unmerger’) of A 
and B. 


For there is already an order of moments in the “ground,” the 
circle’s centre, in being. But this order of moments is given definition by the 
separation and reunification of moments through and in each other. Thus 
being thinks itself, for example, through me and other-being. Space-time is 
the unity of | and non-I. But this unity (unlike in Kant’s account) is higher 


89 Leibniz by making events “traces” in the mind of each monad also side- 
steps the problem as to the relation of events in the real world, ordering them by the 
deus ex machina of pre-established harmony; Bergson, of course, glories in the 
unordered subjectivity of duration. 
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than the I, or rather is a higher I, even though it thinks itself entirely as and 
through the (lower, individual) 1. Because of this identity-in-difference of 
being and individual self, the individual self might mistake itself for the 
whole of being, and conclude that space-time is its own projection—which is 
what Kant does. However, it is not an atomic I, but a world-] or a Human-I 
objectively differentiating itself in one of its moments that thinks itself 
spatio-temporally. This means that Kant’s (and Bergson’s) conception of the 
individual self is “off? too. Kant’s self gives objective shape to reality, but of 
course the self cannot impose space-time on the self. And thus Kant gives us 
a supra-temporal, transcendent “unity of apperception,” an observer or a 
“cursor” in our earlier terminology, who is at a tangent to the uncategorized 
“beads” of lower reality. But, counters Karsavin, this makes all the moments 
of the self lowly accidents outside the self’s true being, devaluing empirical 
life; and at the same time, it leaves unaccounted for the all-human aspect that 
unites all thinking humanity, and humanity with reality (and thus 
recapitulates the difference in emphasis between Plotinus and Augustine’s 
approach to humanity). 


Diagram 11b. Beginning and end in exglomeration. Here, B is the first moment in a 
temporal series. But in this case too, B is related to A: A is not B’s fantasy or illusion; 
nor does A come “after” B. Again, B emerges out of AB and through A in AB. 
Furthermore: if one takes B here to be the last moment in a temporal series, it will 
have the same relationship to the penultimate moment A, and—while being 
temporally last—will also precede A, and will even precede the entire indefinite 
plurality of other moments. “As regards the I as a whole, temporality has the 
following meaning . . . the I is always moving and its self-division is the 1 itself. It has 
no beginning, for in self-dividing the I finds its beginning in its stasis, but its stasis, 
like the I itself, turns out to be already self-dividing and in motion” (“On Time,” 150). 
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Karsavin is restating the basic contention of his philosophy, last 
stated systematically in On Personhood. The universe is a person, or, the 
“all” of being is engaged in the process of attaining personhood. Thus the 
intuitions about space and time attained on the level of the individual can be 
applied to the universe at large. The same question of the finitude or infinity 
of the individual self can be asked of the universe, and here Karsavin moves 
from talking about our sense of time, to talking of the concept of space in 
general, deepening and adding to the insights offered in previous works. 
Space, Karsavin offers, is what we conceive of as the impersonal subject of 
our disunity. That is, the empty reaches of space seem to be the best 
argument against regarding the universe as personal. Space is the most 
typical construct of the physicists, par excellence, with its disregard for the 
vagaries of personal life. In space, entities are separate and unrelated. Space 
is the indifferent container in which life, among much else, exists and dies. 
All this would seem to contradict the idea of the universe as personal. 

But this notion of space is flawed and illusionary. To a certain 
extent, the theory of relativity has undermined Newton’s model of space as 
container, inherited from the Greek atomists. If space is infinite, then it is 
indefinite, and it is not separate from the things it “contains,” but mixed in 
with them: space is both inner and outer, and space is a feature of the things. 
Further, space is an abstraction that comes from removing the commonness 
of things. Space shifts according to the degree of commonness shared by the 
things; and as soon as we imagine space shifting (expanding and contracting) 
we have to put space “into” time. On the other hand, if we imagine things as 
a perfect unity or commonness, we have to imagine a space-less commonality 
existing in contrast to an enveloping emptiness. Then we jar against the 
paradox of an existent emptiness. Thus, our unity, the unity of all, must again 
be conceived of as a differentiated unity, a unity whose emptiness is within it, 
rather than containing it. That is, space changing in time, is a feature of being 
or beings, rather than containing them. 

Like Heidegger, Rickert and later Sartre, but most of all in con- 
tinuation of his own meditations in earlier works, Karsavin ponders the 
meaning of Nothing, that this discussion of space leads to. Firstly, Karsavin 
quotes Bergson’s condemnation of the concept of Nothing (“a_self- 
destructive idea . . . a pseudo-idea, a mere word . . . the idea of annihilation is 
as infelicitous as the idea of a square circle”) in order to disagree with it (as 
Heidegger would):”*' the determinateness and unity of being still require us, 
as the above discussion shows, to say that the all both exists and does not 
exist, both is being and is not being—even though the “not” of not-being 


8! See. for example, Heidegger’s /ntroduction to Metaphysics (Heidegger, 


2000). 
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always refers to a prior and somehow still existent “being.” Mathematically, 
this cannot be understood (Zeno’s paradox has still not adequately been 
solved);’* and logically, Aristotle’s categories are no more helpful despite 
their continued use. Although his science has been ditched, his logic has not, 
mourns Karsavin. Interestingly, in a rare moment, he draws on Hegel for 
support here: for Hegel, being becomes and dies and its dying is equal to its 
becoming, and non-being is inseparable from being: it is always the non- 
being of being. 

While this analysis of Nothing bears similarities to Heidegger’s, 
Karsavin’s discussion leads not to a notion of Dasein, but rather to a 
restatement of his earlier position of being as a tri-unity. Here, however, 
eschewing the theological angle, he talks of three beings: beginning-being 
(one-continuous-indefinite); second-being (plural-discontinuous-definite); 
and third-being, which returns second-being to beginning-being enriched. In 
the movement of these three types of being, Karsavin tries again to get a 
handle on Nothing, to further define this indefinable and philosophically 
offensive concept. Nothing is not outside being (the container-space, or 
emptiness, has been disproved): but is it inside being? Perhaps it is “in” 
discontinuous second-being, in the “gaps” between its plural entities? To 
some extent this is the case: 


Dying is like dying being, like being in its dying dis- 
appearing, its becoming other. . . . Contradictorily asserting 
that it in some way is, non-being in fact asserts that in it 
there is being. And as being is understood here, albeit 
abstractly, as the all in its full volume, this assertion means 
that in the non-being of all there is the all, the fullness of 
being. (“On Time,” 80) 


But this “non-being plurality” can be “in” “being-plurality” only 
because it is outside the latter: the latter is unified plurality. One might try to 
clarify this by means of an image: Nothing is drawn by second-being into 
first-being, and is then “purged” out of being; when second-being is returned 
to first-being by third-being the result is a multi-unity. The latter, it must be 
remembered, is not a unity of plurality—which is rife with Nothing—but a 
unity of unity and plurality—in which the latter is plural, but cleansed of 
Nothing. Thus Nothing is neither just within, or just without it. To conjure 
another image: hopefully we are straying too far from Karsavin’s intentions if 


28? See Zakharov (2012), where he shows that the choice between including 


or excluding a Cantorian actual infinity in the characterization of physical reality (in 
order to solve Zeno’s paradox of the continuum) ultimately depends on the scientist. 
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we imagine that Nothing is present on the viscous skin of being, like little 
nicks or wedges in every fold of its fabric; or that being is a silken fabric 
wrinkled everywhere with Nothing. Put still differently, we might say that the 
fabric of being is inherently scarred: and this would be an entirely appropriate 
crucifixional metaphor for the way that Karsavin sees being on the cosmic 
and individual level—as a painful dying-becoming of divine personhood. 


Proust 


In the middle section of the manuscript, Karsavin turns to a 
consideration of Proust, perhaps an odd writer, one might think, to serve as a 
spokesman for this crucifixional vision of being. But as Karsavin remarks at 
the opening of this section: 


In the final analysis all our discussions are simply an 
attempt to clarify our experience of the all-unity and all- 
temporality of our concrete I. With exceptional depths and 
precision this experience was described by Marcel Proust 
in the last part of his—to say the least—extraordinary 
novel, which illuminates with striking concreteness his 
search for “lost time.” Proust’s analysis is so objective, 
truthful and complete that the erroneous explanations 
offered by the author fall by the wayside of their own 
accord. (“On Time,” 154) 


And in summing up at the end of the section: 


Of course, Proust is a mystic of the sort that only a 20th 
century skeptic who accepts nothing on faith can be. But 
mystical experience always awaits its interpreter. Its 
deepest and most objective researchers come up against a 
problem they cannot solve: what is the non-conscious life 
of our I and what is the | itself? For them /e subconscient 
ontologique cannot exist within the limits of their 
psychologically descriptive and explanatory research. ... 
In this respect Proust’s experience has special value 
because it is the least encumbered with traditional religious 
or metaphysical ethical ideas or the technical apparatus of 
any mystical school. Its affinity with religious mysticism 
helps us understand it, and vice versa, confirms its 
reliability. (“On Time,” 170) 
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How then do Proust’s writings relate to Karsavin’s theory of all- 
temporality? The French writer’s experiences of recollection show that the 
past does not die. His sense of the past was as strong as his perception of the 
present. In fact the reality of the past threatened to entirely crowd out the 
present, leading to a collapse of consciousness. But there is more: Proust had 
the ability to reconstruct the vastest realities from the tiniest details: out of 
the famous madeleine an entire garden, house, village and cast of relatives 
sprung to life. From an uneven cobblestone, the whole city of Venice with its 
teeming streets and dank canals was “recreated”—or rather shown never to 
have died. Where does the past go? It doesn’t, Proust tells us. It is with us 
now. 

As far as disunity, the separateness of objects is concerned, Proust 
can enlighten us here too: for him all things were 


stripped of cognitive value and not connected with abstract 
truth ... rooves, the sun’s reflection on stone, the smell of 
a road ... he felt that they contain and conceal in 
themselves something invisible to him and draw him on to 
get to know the invisible. (‘On Time,” 156) 


Each thing is rich with the whole of being (“the invisible”), each 
thing is the whole of being: Proust gives himself to each thing and sensation, 
rather than seeing things together as objects in some abstract framework, 
where each thing loses its intense light. Furthermore, in his intense 
perception, he becomes the thing. Any sensation can be the gateway for the 
whole of reality to come rushing through, and Proust becomes that thing and 
that thing is Proust. What Karsavin had been describing, against Kant was 
cognition as a unification of I and non-I in a higher I. This cognition is 
admittedly abstract, symbolic and non-literal for most (only in death do the 
particles of the body literally mingle with the things, hence only death is true 
gateway to fuller perception). But Proust draws closer than most to the unity 
that is true perception. 

It is true that Proust, working with Bergsonian and associative- 
atomistic notions of psychology, misinterprets the reasons for the joy his 
recollections bring. For Proust they bring a feeling of immortality. But he 
believes this is because he is stepping outside of time by uniting so intimately 
with the past, and that he is feeling his timeless eternal self, ranging freely 
over its empirical experiences. Of course, this interpretation is utterly 
inimical to Karsavin, for whom 


“our true I” does not enjoy its own abstract unity, but as 
Proust so excellently describes, with all the fullness of the 
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concrete being that it has experienced, it strives (/a joie qui 
éclate!) to a full-blooded and active life. (“On Time,” 167) 


Proust’s logical analysis interferes with his own correct emotional 
intuitions, which is that one and the same feeling is present in both present 
and past, concretized differently in such a way as to make the head spin. 
What gives joy is not the abstract [’s eternity (a rather dull and joyless 
proposition) but the concrete fullness of the I. The “common feeling” of the 
past with the present that Proust refers to is also evidence of the writer’s 
experience of his concrete I as qualitating simultaneously the moments of his 
past and present; the ‘common feeling’ is the all-one | laid bare: 


From the “common feeling,” of its own accord as it were, 
with the naturalness of an organic process our past bursts 
out, not just “connected” with the “common feeling” ... 
but included in it, as is any other of its moments, and in a 
certain sense identical with it. (“On Time,” 168) 


For such an I, it is precisely the accidental, the incidental, the 
secondary that have the greatest power to show forth its enfolded powers and 
potentialities. In a blade of grass or a humble box of matches, the I is not 
distracted from its concreteness, or from its other moments, nor does reason 
try to abstract and cut short such trifles. And Karsavin adds: 


So too in our, and especially in our Soviet, reality which 
has not yet been foreshortened yet by the weak-minded 
rationalistic ideology, talented people are acknowledged as 
being the most useless. (“On Time,” 170) 


It is an interesting (and obviously sardonic) comment: the reader is 
reminded that Karsavin is now, technically speaking, a “Soviet person,” a 
“Soviet thinker,” a “Soviet writer.” 

In characterizing “On Time” at the outset, we remarked that it was 
permeated by a giddy sense of the Heraclitean flux of being.”*? We have 
seen, further, how this flux was “nicked” with the traces of Nothing, and now 
how the widest conduit into being is through the trivialities and trifles of 


783 The title of Lev Grossman’s last novel, an exposition of the evil not just 


of Stalinism, but even (a radical insight even for the time of the Krushchevian “thaw”) 
of Leninism, was Everything Flows (Grossman, 2011). Evidently, the surreally 
disastrous changeability of those times also awoke in Grossman a feeling of 
Heraclitean instability. (Grossman, incidentally, was a close friend of Platonov, and 
along with him one of the greatest writers of the Soviet era.) 
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everyday existence, as taught (a little inaccurately) by the mystic Proust. One 
might speculate that this Heraclitean giddiness—always a part of Karsavin’s 
sensibility, but somehow deepened here—was connected with just this 
experience of living in a Soviet reality and having become a Soviet person 
(though one might also point to the disorienting war years). These latest 
investigations into time and space, so inextricably connected with his further 
thoughts on Nothing, once again remind us of the similarly morbid and 
ironical, but at the same time utterly serious reflections on Nothingess and 
the morbid infinity of space of Andrei Platonov, which was commented on in 
Chapter Four. This Soviet axis of comparison in the analysis of Karsavin 
should be borne in mind—for in moving East to Lithuania, and then in being 
moved still further East to Siberia, Karsavin was, as it were, moving 
backwards through Europe—retracing his steps, in an opposite direction 
taken to the usual East-West flow of scholars such as Greimas, Levinas, 
Eliade, or Cannetti. 

In the next section, we will pursue the Heraclitean Karsavin as he 
descended further into the vortex of this Soviet reality. 


C. “On the Immortality of the Soul” 


“On the Immortality of the Soul” (OIS) is one of the first works 
Karsavin wrote in Abez.*™* It was written while he was in the “half-ward,” 
before he had been transferred to the “full ward,” where he was to die. When 
he wrote it, he was suffering from the disease that would kill him, but he was 
still unaware that the disease would prove fatal so soon. Still, he cannot have 
been unaware of the closeness all round him of mortality, nor of the 
imminent possibility of his own death. As such this is a work whose 
Heraclitean currents are all the more shocking. For the entire message of OIS 
is that there is no immortal soul—at least as conventionally understood by 
even such men as Kant, and Proust, not to mention Christians like Augustine. 
That is, there is no static spiritual substance separate from the body that will 
enjoy relief and bliss in another world stripped of pain. For one coming to 
Karsavin for the first time, this might sound little different from Soviet 
atheism, but of course it is merely a rethinking and deepening of the 
traditional Christian notion of the immortal soul, and a restatement of 
Karsavin’s belief in the concrete all-one created I in its bi-unity with the 
divine uncreated I. Still, for a man lying in considerable pain in a sick-bed in 
a sub-Arctic labor camp the determined refusal to seek relief in the more 
roseate picture of immortality is rather striking. The more one enters into the 
details of Karsavin’s rendition of it in OIS, the more it seems like a good 


84 This manuscript was first published in Vaneev (1990b). 
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refutation of the idea that religion is the opium of the people and a 
mendacious comfort for the weak. 

The | is a “pulsating” entity, not a fixed entity, contracting and 
expanding as it rises or falls to the level of family, tribe, nation and so on. A 
higher I, such as a nation, for example, is a unity of its dead, its living, and its 
unborn. Modern man’s loss of intercommunion with collective entities, as 
well as with nature, has had pernicious effects on his theories of knowledge. 
The consciousness of self as self-to-other has been weakened, and man looks 
within himself to find the boundaries of the self: so it is that the soul is 
identified with the “true” I, and the body with the non-I or other. This false 
consciousness is a form of disintegration in and of itself. This is congruent 
with Karsavin’s “Balthasarian” critique of the Augustinian-Boethian notion 
of the individual. It also continues Karsavin’s deep awareness of the 
importance of the body, of spatiality, as an essential dimension of person- 
hood. Here, as in Poem on Death, he ponders the rotting and putrefaction of 
his own body and its meaning for selfhood. His sickness can only have made 
him more alert to his “pulsating” I, in which of course, were (are) included 
the pulsations of his blood, organs, veins, and so on. 

As in earlier works, Karsavin ponders the importance of matter. 
When does matter become life? Is it only organization that is needed? It is 
true that matter resists personification as it is the principle of disunity; on the 
other hand, Karsavin gives matter its due: it is the most unambiguous and 
simple layer of being, and as such the best medium of interaction, of 
intercommunion between persons. In and through matter, personificating 
substrates (as we might say) are allowed to join. Karsavin also offers a rather 
clever “proof” of the efficacy of matter in facilitating the personification of 
being. If we deny the illogical conception of space as a container (the proof, 
given in “On Time,” is repeated here), then we conclude that the world is 
finite (or at least that space is internal to matter, that matter contains space 
and not vice versa). And then we can say that all particles will interpenetrate 
with each other, that “all will be all in all.” Thus the particles of the dead man 
will do the rounds of all living creatures, be recycled fully as we would say 
now in ecological parlance, and each individual will fully become the world, 
and the world each individual. The fullness of this process of inter- 
communion, however, cannot happen in the empirical imperfect world: the 
proof of “all in all” rather applies to the perfect “bodiedness” of the Noetic 
World. This world is rather closer to what the ancient religions called Tiamat, 
or Shiva, i.e., eternally unredeemed matter, engaged in a bad infinity of 
disintegration and only partial reintegration. 

The cosmic cycle and its understanding by Chinese, Indian and 
Egyptian thought occupies Karsavin’s further attention. The Chinese 
conceive of their ancestors as living dead; the Indians talk of metempsychosis 
after a “second death” of the soul; the Greeks conceived the afterlife as a 
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gradual fading of vivacity, a negative infinity of shades, similar to the 
Hebrew Sheol. The slowly dying living dead of these mythical intuitions 
contain some truth:”* the first death will probably be a purging of 
individuality through more disintegration. The Indian notion of a “second 
death” points precisely to the inefficiency of our first death, for all that this 
first death also quickens the pace in our discovery of disunity. The Indians 
are no doubt wrong about metempsychosis, although again, the basic insight 
is right: no “thing” is entirely stripped of the potential to be personal. But 
“reincaranation” as a stone, while capturing the unity of man and stone, is a 
simplification, ignoring the higher | of the world. The experience of 
reincarnation can be explained better by the bi-unity of two I’s: it is a 
phenomenon that is of an order with the bi-unity of one’s present self with 
one’s past self, as seen in Proust; for the individual I cannot combine with 
many I’s of the higher I. 

The interpenetration of all matter, its personalization, raises the 
question: will animals and insects become persons? Or will they be redeemed 
eternally in humans’ eternal becoming? Karsavin decides that the latter is 
more likely, and adds that the suffering of animals will be participated in by 
humans as a form of redemptive medicine. Likewise, each man’s suffering 
will become the common heritage of every other man, received willingly as 
expiating punishment for the guilt of one’s own voluntarily assumed lack of 
will. Here Karsavin underlines the point with an unmistakably personal 
illustration. Will my unsuccessful earthly love, he asks, be replaced by a 
successful heavenly love? Or will 1 take my failure into eternity and sharing 
its perfected and understood meaning among those who have become me, 
multiply my and their blessedness through participation in and overcoming of 
this suffering? Again, suffering not success is the predicted outcome (though 
of the ecstatic Angeline variety, one might say). The reference can only be, 
once again, to Elena Skrzhinskaya. Now Karsavin no longer fantasizes about 
her, nor regrets the termination of their affair: instead he drinks that particular 
cup of bitterness gladly even in this life. He does not yearn for a different 
outcome: he does not yearn to annihilate his years in Berlin, Paris, Kaunas 
and Vilnius with Lidia Nicolaevna and their three daughters. The erratic 
eroticism of Noctes Petropolitanae, transmuted under a dark shade in Poem 
on Death, appears here in OIS to have come out on the other side of its 
dialectical reworking: as joyous sadness and sad joy to feed his and other 
“souls” for “eternity.” We might say that such transmutation of the mind, as 
Karsavin repeats in this work, is metanoia, repentance. In this world he 
practices processing the pain that will be his and others’ for eternity. (Though 


85 K arsavin’s emphasises the strength of “primitive” imagination; see also 
“On Perfection” (Karsavin, 2004). 
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whether this practice will also transmute the pain of Elena Cheslavna into 
joyous pain remains a moot question in light of that unread letter.) 

And so, there is no immortal I, concludes Karsavin; even the 
hypostasis of the Logos is not immortal. One can only repeat St. Francis’ 
words: “Welcome, sister Death!” However, every individual “I” through self- 
sacrifice to others like itself becomes in its death a higher “I,” and in this 
becomes them, and through such a death, it becomes all of the hierarchically 
ascending “I’s” right up to its becoming the whole all-one hypostasis of the 
Logos. But he ends with a qualification: “in a well-known sense, though, one 
can also call God immortal, especially when by death is meant the imperfect 
death of the creature: ‘You alone are immortal, who creates and forms man.”” 


D. “On Perfection” 


“On Perfection” was written after OIS in the “full-ward” six months 
before his death.”*° In this work and others written at this time, he was 
“settling his accounts” as he put it to Vaneev. Again, Christian philosophy 
for Karsavin seems in these circumstances to have become a form of written 
meditation and prayer, and in some cases as we saw, covert confession and 
penitence—not to mention preparation for death. Of course there was the 
boredom, emptiness and pettiness of the camp regime’s long hours, which 
writing no doubt helped to kill. But there is more to these essays than idle 
filling of time. “On Perfection” in particular, written while “thieves-in-law” 
were tearing around the ward making a racket, is a gem of concentrated 
thought, honed, precise and tightly argued. 

The essay starts off with Anselm’s proof of the perfect being, id quo 
maius cogitari nequit. To say that the mental idea of perfection is entirely 
subjective is to ignore the fact that the subjective is not utterly disjoint from 
objective reality. Those who deny the ontological argument (like Kant and 
Aquinas) nonetheless have recourse to a subject-object distinction which 
implies that the subject knows something about, is rooted in the objective. 
For to deny such a connection would mean being unable to recognize where 
the subject ceases and the objective begins: all would be subjectivity without 
distinction and nothing coherent could be said. Assuming a correlation 
between the two, then, the possession by the subject of an idea which is 
greater than its objective referent (if the latter is assumed not to exist) is a 
contradiction. Nor can the idea be said to be a composite of our imperfect 
subjective images, out of our “relatively perfect” moments of consciousness: 
in arriving at an idea of perfection, we judge our relatively perfect moments 
by one criterion or standard—and that is (imperfectly conceived) 


286 First published as Karsavin (2004), and cited in that version here. 
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Perfection.**’ Nonetheless, while Anselm believed he had proved the 
existence of God and even something about His nature, Karsavin emphasizes 
that his version of the proof only gets him to created perfection and not the 
perfection that is God. This is quite an important distinction, laying more 
emphasis on the apopathic unknowability of God’s essence.** 

Karsavin goes on to develop the epistemological side of the 
argument. Knowledge is a union of knower and known (however partial and 
inadequate). This is the classic argument of the intuitivist position, seen 
throughout his work. (It is also, incidentally, the default position for ancient, 
i.e., pre-medieval/modern philosophy, in E. Cranz’s understanding [Cranz, 
2000].) But knowledge is a dual process of union with the object of 
knowledge through intuition, and separation from the object through logic 
and discursive reason. Here Karsavin appeals to Lucien Lévy-Bruhl’s 
assignment of the former type of knowledge to primitive man, and of the 
latter to moderns. He is rather taken by the idea, especially by Lévy-Bruhl’s 
term “participation.” Knowledge as participation, or communion, is indeed 
the essence of Christian gnosis. Contrary to Lévy-Bruhl, however, Karsavin 
points out that moderns continue to know intuitively, and primitives also 
know discursively: a villager (in one of Lévy-Bruhl’s anecdotes) accused of 
being a man-lion who, in the form of a lion, had been killing people, accepted 
this identification. However, he insisted on being killed as a lion, rather than 
hanged as a man. This was not guile, but a discursive separation of his two 
existences. 

This mix of unity with the known and separation from it 
characterizes man’s relationship to perfection. His knowledge comes from, or 
is, unification with the perfect; however, the unification is partial, so that 
perfection is known of, but not known. However, while imperfection unites 
imperfectly with perfection, it cannot be the case that perfection has an 
imperfect knowledge of imperfection, i.e., that perfection is utterly disjoint 
from imperfection. For then something would be outside of it, and so on, and 
it would not be perfection. If perfection is the coincidence of opposites, i.e. of 


287 Karsavin dealt with the problem of the “over-generation” of objects by 


the ontological proof in “On the Lord’s Prayer.” There he remarked that even 
mythical figments of the imagination such as centaurs in their way reflect objective 
reality. In the case of centaurs, the human self has discerned the truth of the mix of the 
animal and human in mankind, a truth too close to the bone to utter in discursive 
language. 

® Thus one might argue that Karsavin subtly adapts one of his. favorite 
Western medievals, bringing him closer to the “Eastern consensus” (discussed in ch. 
7). (However, Aquinas also rejected Anselm’s proof on the basis that it assumed too 
much knowledge of God’s nature—which, however, he was happy to grant to the 
deified believer, but only after the latter’s death). 
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perfection and imperfection, the realm of the coincidence of opposite must be 
in the empirical realm, and not entirely Beyond. Here Karsavin is criticizing 
Cusa, who 


seduced by perfection, which he separated from imperfect 
“empirical” being (and he tended to see the latter, due to 
the influence of the mystical-ascetic tradition, as 
nothingness), did not see that it is precisely in our empirical 
being that the opposites arise and coincide, and when this 
being reaches perfection, they will have completely 
disintegrated and completely coincided. | greatly fear that 
in the oft-cited and beautiful words ... attingitur 
inattingibile inattingibiliter, there is echoed the mystical 
tradition of complete dissolution in God and that these 
words do not help but hinder the understanding of the 
truth.” (“On Perfection,” 279) 


Of course, this presents the paradox at the heart of Karsavin’s 
understanding of God and the world, and the rest of the essay sets out to 
tackle it (in terms not too far from that in the third chapter of On 
Personhood), namely: how can perfection contain imperfection? 

Karsavin appeals to his usual examples, including now that of 
Proust, to show how the foretaste of perfection is not a mere subjective 
fantasy (as the deniers of Anselm’s argument insist), but a facet of human 
experience. Man does have moments of sensing his all-one concrete [; 
memories of the past are not just copies but real, and so on. Still, he returns to 
the logical conundrum (mentioned in relation to Vasilides in HUC): how can 
perfection need to “perfectate,” as the presence in it of imperfection implies? 
Was it not always perfect? The answer has been given in different forms 
throughout Karsavin’s work: in On First Principles, he had talked of the 
“truthing of truth,” of the truth which refers to and derives from something 
outside of itself, that which is itself not-truth. In OIS, he had already 
commented that truth includes the process of discovery and is not just a 
distant, achieved and separate, result (appropriate for the practitioner of a 
religion originally called The Way). Here he talks of the dying of God as a 
way for the Truth to always be new, to be living. 

However, he also adds a slightly new note. God creates the world 
through the Son. In the Son, God as it were creates Himself—as in as in the 
Gnostic myths of the self-creating God. And thus perfect being communing 


78° It is certainly a moot point whether this is fair to Cusa, who seems to 


admit that the empirical world is part of the Absolute and has a deep value. 
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in God through the Son does not cease to be perfect even when it is engaged 
in a process of perfectation, as it is giving new meaning to this perfection 
(perfection should be constantly new), turning it into participation in God’s 
creation. Part of perfection is, as it were, constant and infinite self- 
improvement. God self-improves through creation, and creation self- 
improves though participating in God’s self-improvement. Thus to be in the 
process of perfection does not undermine the idea that this is already 
perfection. 

But still, we would like to know something further about this 
perfectating imperfection of ours. Again, Karsavin deconstructs the Adamic 
myth: looked at properly, it tells us that perfection is ahead and not behind, or 
rather is constantly achieved. Furthermore, imperfection’s constant falling 
short of perfection does not ruin the overall relative perfection of the world, 
for two reasons. Firstly, although we never exhaust the depths of each given 
moment, those moments never disappear for ever; and secondly, the 
contracted (unexploited) moment is still enriched and renewed by new being. 
And imperfection is not yet a fallen state of affairs, for—perfection, full 
personhood, full humanity not having been achieved yet—there is nothing to 
fall from. The development of man towards his perfection is thus not a priori 
flawed and to be dismissed. Rather, it is the first stage in the three-fold 
journey of the world, whose next stages are apogee, followed by 
simplification: each of them has absolute meaning, and their order is the 
foundation of temporality. In this way, humanity frees and gives meaning to 
imperfect being and imperfect being yearns to become sons of God through 
humanity by being incorporated into the All Man. The ancient religions 
(again, the interest in world religions) all exhibit an awareness of this truth: 
the apocrypha talk of Enoch, the Son of Man who will come at the end time; 
Iranian and Indian myths (Purusha) have a similar figure; Jewish mysticism 
has Adam Kadmon, and Irenaeus has a vision of man as the recapitulation 
(anakephalaiosis) of creation. 

What these comments imply is that temporality and _ historical 
existence is not automatically an indication of fallenness. Or that if they are, 
that fallenness could not be pinned on the moment by the apple-tree in the 
garden, or even the departure from paradise, the tilling of the first field or the 
building of the first city—for at all these moments the apogee had not yet 
been reached which would allow such a judgment to be made. At least, this 
seems to be one answer to Gustav Wetter’s last question to Karsavin in their 
1940 exchange. If imperfection is oldness and the death of the old, and 
perfection is newness and the birth of the new, then unfallen man constantly 
renews and self-creates in and through God’s self-creation, even in historical 
time. 

However, just as in the exchange with Wetter, Karsavin expresses 
his reservations about the entire gamut of traditional notions about fail, 
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punishment and salvation, which have “dominated theology up to the 
present.” The account is meaningful but needs a “critical-philosophical 
reworking.” Too often the standard version’™ sees the story as culminating in 
“salvation,” which is little more than an almost hedonistic vision of personal 
happiness. Man is saved by faith and he gets his faith from obedience to 
authority.””' The linear time-line of this account conceives of God as working 
in and through empirical time, which will not do. However, to have God 
working in an “eternal present” is equally inadequate: this ignores the 
presence in God of different moments, of a “past” and a “future” in the all- 
temporal sense, and makes the time-immersed creature richer than his 
creator. 

Karsavin again proposes (as in his critique of Augustine) that 
theology needs a more robust conception of Man. God creates Man, All-Man, 
the World. Man is one, but consists of many moments, or people. In this way, 
God creates every individual as a unique person, and all that happens in Man 
happens to a greater or lesser extent in the individual, through the latter’s 
participation in Man. That participation can be empirical or ideal. But the 
empirical must not be seen as merely a means to reach the ideal (the critique 
of the theory of progress, again), nor must it be imagined that a “wall” 
separates the ideal from the empirical. It is true, though, that from the 
empirical perspective there does appear to be a “wall” barring the way to the 
ideal. All our mathematics and logic reflect this (Cantor is inadequate—as 
Karsavin now sees it solution of infinity).”” It is true that being immersed in 


oS Khoruzhy in his introduction to “On Perfection” (Khoruzhy, 2004) 


believes that Karsavin is targeting Calvinist theology in particular. However, Karsavin 
explicitly mentions the account as being formulated in the third to fifth and twelfth to 
thirteenth centuries: the former is formative for much Orthodox (and Catholic) 
theology, the latter is the foundation-stone of Thomist and scholastic theology. So 
Karsavin’s targets seem to be traditionalist theology of both East and West. 

ah Again, if we recall Karsavin’s tacit disagreement with Augustine on 
faith and authority, and the similar views expressed in FMR, we see that it is not just 
Calvinism that he is critiquing her. However, I admit to an ignorance of Karsavin’s 
views on Protestantism, which are to be found in the last (Lithuanian) volume of 
HEC. 

72 He does not make clear why he considers Cantor inadequate; see our 
earlier footnote on Zakharov’s comments on Cantor. One reason, however, may be 
Karsavin’s growing skepticism about mathematics and logic as abstract forms that 
only poorly convey reality. The excursus on Proust shows that he found more 
inspiration now in literature. Throughout his writings, he had always been fond of 
quasi-formalisms and diagrams, but in these later works he seems to underline that 
they are only metaphors, tools to grasp the ungraspable, rather than having inherent 
meaning or value themselves. Hence the distancing from Cantor and Cusa in their 
more formal aspects. 
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infinity gives Man the impression of not being able to overcome it. And it is 
true that Man decides that he does not fully want to overcome it: Man does 
not sufficiently want, he only wants half-being. 

It might be tempting to interpose here that Man’s sin in half-wanting 
is transferred to his descendants, to men and women. In which case, 
Karsavin’s account would seem to differ little from Augustine’s or Calvin’s. 
But Man, we remember, is an all-unity. Man has being only through his 
individuations. There is not a cause-effect relation, or even a genus-species- 
individual relation between Man and men. Man js all men and each man. So 
it is not the case that each individual inherits Man’s “original sin.” At each 
new individual moment of his existence, the individual is entirely free, 
entirely new, created afresh and self-creating afresh. And at some moments, 
he chooses freedom, while at others he succumbs to laziness and _half- 
wanting. 

Christ dies for all men, states the original doctrine. Karsavin would 
say that in becoming human, in becoming Man, Christ is all men. The 
creation of perfect being and the redemption (through incarnation) of 
imperfect being are separate moments, one prior to the other, the one not 
determined by or determining the other. And yet to imagine the one coming 
out of the other, b out of a, in a linear temporal sequence, would be to 
commit the error that Karsavin argued against in “On Time.” They are 
“simultaneous” but discrete, an indefinite unity and a definite unity. Put in 
different language, creation and incarnation (due to “the fall”) are 
discontinuous but also continuous. God creates Man; Man (each and every 
man) desires only to half-be. God smoothly (continuously) takes in his stride 
this glitch, and respecting and immediately responding to man’s freedom, 
man’s limited appetite, he modifies his creational intent: He now creates man 
as imperfect, as a means of perfecting him. This is done by God’s becoming 
incarnate in that half-being chosen by man as an imperfect man. And it is 
through that incarnate God-man that man comes to God—indirectly, rather 
than directly, as per God’s “original” intention. This process contains the 
stages of the traditional account: but the stages are put in a richer context; 
they are no longer staccato bursts of activity. The actors are no longer 
discrete (God one atom, man multiple atoms, Man nowhere to be seen). 
Karsavin opened the article with Anselm: in a sense this account is his own 
“Cur deus homo?” 

tn the world, each individual suffers the bad infinity of imperfection 
as an agony. When he takes that agony on himself voluntarily as a 
punishment he expiates his own guilt (and not some far-off Adam’s!) for not 
wanting to overcome infinity, for not wanting to be entirely, for not wanting 
to be new, to be a new Adam. In one sense, guilt is merely the appearance of 
a new view on life; in another it is a thoroughly objective sensation of the 
world’s unredeemed bad infinity. Each person is awoken to this feeling by 
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looking at Christ within his soul and in the world, and so it is not God but the 
Godman, i.e., man, who judges himself. And here, Karsavin repeats the 
dynamic of salvation (including an aside on his dialectical reconciliation of 
the eternity and non-eternity of damnation)”” that he gave us in greater detail 
in Poem on Death. At the end of the essay, Karsavin gives us a typology of 
the stages in man’s redemption, or deification (a clarity, one feels, that might 
have come from Wetter’s pushing him to distinguish between the natural and 
supernatural stages of man’s divine progress). They might be summarized as 
follows: life; first death; after-death (resembling, it seems, a purgatorial 
purging of individuality, and perhaps what Karsavin had called man’s 
“second death”); the Day of the Lord; the Resurrection; and finally: eternal 
life-through-death in God. 


E. “On the Lord’s Prayer” and “On Reflexology” 


These two manuscripts are among the last of Karsavin’s works, 
written in the full-ward.?* The title of the first speaks for itself. “On 
Reflexology” (full title, “Academician I.P. Pavlov’s Teaching on Reflex- 
ology and the Arguments Surrounding It”) is a philosophical reflection on 
Ivan Pavlov’s behaviorist theory of psychology, then fashionable in the 
Soviet Union. A fellow prisoner had a book on Pavlov, which he lent to 
Karsavin, so triggering this essay. 

To begin with, we will dwell on a few of the thoughts offered in 
“On the Lord’s Prayer.” God is our father, and the Father is the type of all 
fatherhood in the world, as St. Paul says. | am born from God, literally. But 
how can this be if | am created from nothing? Man is created from nothing so 
that he can be freely born from God: if we had a nature we would be slaves 
of God, not born as His sons. 


But in being begotten and deified, man exists as something 
other than God. This other is an indefinite, quality-less, and 
thus free essence only to the degree that it freely receives 
God; in its incomprehensibility it is a “substrate” of divin- 


2°3 This was a favorite belief of Karsavin’s: he claimed that the doctrine that 


all will be saved had only been condemned by the Church in its Origenist formulation. 
For Karsavin, it was possible to hold both doctrines found in the New Testament, 
namely the eternal suffering of the damned and the salvation of all (including the 
Devil, a belief espoused by Gregory of Nyssa). The resolution lies in the fact that God 
is beyond eternity, so that in the supra-eternity of God, the damned “will have” 
suffered eternally, but will also be saved—without that suffering ceasing to be a part 
of their redeemed supra-eternal selves. 
vo. They appear in Vaneev (1990b). 
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ity that is similar to the Father (homoi-ousios), a substrate 
of divinity the true subject of which is the God who is not 
other to this divinity. (“On the Lord’s Prayer,” 218) 


God is not other to his divinity: here Karsavin returns to his Cusan 
roots—God is the non-other. Man is other to this divinity, but possesses it (or 
is invited to possess it) entirely, but as another subject or substrate. We are 
familiar with this terminology from the letters to Wetter, but here Karsavin 
introduces another traditional term for the sake of added caution: man is 
homoi-ousios to God. The term comes from the debates about the divine 
nature of Christ: Christ’s divine nature is identical to God’s divine nature 
(homo-ousios),””> and not as the heretics asserted merely “similar” to it. 
Karsavin makes clear that deified man does not share the nature of God; 
somehow even deified perfected man is only “similar” to God. Reference to 
earlier works would give a clearer idea of what that might mean (man goes 
from not-being to being; God from being to not-being, etc.). 

Karsavin expands further on man’s divine sonship: the creed tells us 
that “all exists through the Son” and the Logos’ consciousness of His created 
nature is also man’s consciousness of being created to be born of the Father 
and to participate in the Father’s creation. The latter is a type of self-creation. 
But man only wishes to grasp half of being, and thus he is an existent 
nothing, and his evil seems to him like an “evil God.” Christ is the all-one, 
true heavenly man who has not fallen into Adam and Eve, and all their 
descendants. Through Christ we are Christ and all men. Christ’s humanity is 
a “second Eve,” his body is His mother (all this is a lot more sober than the 
speculations on femininity found in Noctes). Those who confess Christ are 
the “salt of the earth,” the “chosen people.” The Son of God calls us at the 
unseen wall or boundary?” between heaven and earth, crucified, silent; in 
Him our reason sees God, without any doubt. And even if we deny the 
existence of God, we cannot be at peace, but vacillate between being and 
non-being, for to deny God is to deny our being. Only when we “truth” with 
God are we made free. 

“Hallowed be Thy Name”: here Karsavin shows the influence of the 
name-mysticism common among Russian religious philosophers (it was 
given a boost by the Name-worshipping controversy of 1911). God’s name 
was not invented by man, it was unknown to man before God revealed it to 


5 The difference lies in one iota, which for Edward Gibbon was a source 


of much hilarity. In this respect the two historians of late Rome could not be more 
different in their attitude to their material. 

°° The term mesotichion is found in St. Paul and used in several camp 
works. 
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him; God’s name is God Himself in the creature Who knows Him, to the 
degree he knows Him. The Name is to be made and understood to be holy: 
“holiness” means awe-inspiring, but this is a special awe, that which arises 
from contemplating God’s sacrifice of love and his deathly suffering. 
However, awe and fear are overcome by participation in the divine sacrifice, 
through which man attains full existence (the meaning of the Name: ho on). 
A further interpretation: let us know Your true Name and not the false ones 
given to You (“hallowed be thy Name”). 

“Thy Kingdom Come”: In the Lord’s prayer we pray with and 
through Jesus. If in doubt, one must resort not to abstract ethical formulas, 
but ask: How would Jesus have acted? For us, the Kingdom is in heaven, 
beyond the “wall”; for Christ there is no wall, and through him the Kingdom 
is also somehow “down here.” The Father’s being “up there” in the Heavens, 
is a distance that is part of the nothingness of our free birth. “Thy Will Be 
done.” Let His will be realized in our strivings in which it is undoubted, but 
not in those strivings which need evil means to attain them. For most men 
true strivings are hard and realized only through suffering. “When the last 
temptation comes into this blessed world, by our sacrificial death we will 
bear witness to the transformation of mind that is being perfected in us, to our 
‘repentance’ (metanoia).” 

A word on our “animal strivings” and their place in our life: 
animals, offers Karsavin, are at least honest and wholesome: 


Our “earthly” animal strivings have this advantage over our 
conscious-rational ones. They are immediate and whole, 
(how touchingly good is a puppy who cannot hold back his 
desire, and how repellent is a sanctimonious religious 
sectarian.) Our rational-conscious strivings are often 
interpreted erroneously. (“On the Lord’s Prayer,” 224) 


In imperfect man reason (self-understanding) fights with will, thus 
one must act without reasoning and being clever—then wise instinct, by 
which the Creator supports the world, will come to the fore. Rationally a 
person does not know for what he is born and dies—but his instinct does, his 
deeply hidden perfect will, which agrees with God’s will. And thus one 
should “Be like children,” for too much reason dries out the heart. 

“Give us our daily bread.” We trust the Father and ask only for 
today’s bread; and we cannot grow to perfection without bread. “Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass against others”: each of us 
by our suffering redeems each other’s debts; in Christ suffering is shared and 
transfigured. Still: do not rejoice too early or ignore your own necessary 
transformation! It may not come to be. (This seems to counter a charge like 
Wetter’s that Karsavin’s system assumes universal redemption too easily). | 
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may again be a debtor. God tempts me, leading me onto higher things that I 
do not as yet wish, giving me His being so I should be His Son. God tempts 
me Himself and I tempt myself: all this is part of the risk of creation and 
participation. Also, more straightforwardly: we pray, “Lead me not into 
temptation,” simply out of weakness—-we will not be able to withstand it. 
But this implies that God can and does lead us into temptation: but, one must 
not worry. Christ prays with us. He did/will lead us into temptation and 
did/has led us past the Evil One. One final “Vassilidean” thought: God 
depends on me for His resurrection—a concept Karsavin had explored in 
Poem on Death, 

Finally, we come to “On Reflexology.” There is a nice irony in a 
Soviet prisoner incarcerated in a gulag writing a philosophical meditation on 
Pavlov’s theory of conditioned, drooling dogs. Since Chomsky’s attack on 
the foundations of behaviorism in the late 1950s and early 1960s (see 
Chomsky, 1967)—very shortly after Karsavin’s own essay—the theory has 
come to be seen as an attack on human freedom and typical of the dangerous 
implications of positivistic reductionism as applied to humanity. Karsavin’s 
essay is also a defense of freedom, but of course his premises and approach 
are different from Chomsky’s. 

Karsavin pits his own holistic theory of all-one Humanity against 
Pavlov’s atomistic approach to the individualistic organism. The latter claims 
to be “objective psychophysiology,” but the objective view, while adequate 
to the task of analyzing matter, fails when it comes to consciousness, which 
requires a metaphysical appreciation of the relation of the parts to the whole. 
With regard to the famous triggering of salivation in dogs through repeated 
application of a stimulus, Karsavin has this to say: 


What is an (unconditional) reflex in the expanded inter- 
pretation of the reformers of psychology? Is it a reaction to 
a given stimulus on the part of the whole organism or only 
of one organ or part? Apparently, the second variant occurs 
only in a few instances, and perhaps never. So the reflex 
provoked by the meat shown to a dog is not exhausted by 
the heightened manufacture of saliva and digestive juices, 
but is also expressed in the effort, corresponding to the 
activity of the glands (and perhaps even triggering this 
activity!), and the effort of the whole organism of the dog 
to be sated, to sustain its life (which in man is manifested 
as a means to a higher goal, although this is far from being 
recognized by everyone). (“On Reflexology,” 192) 


Man’s life is driven by goals, and so is the life of animals. One 
might want to investigate the possibility that the dog’s reaction to the signal 
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is itself teleological: the dog is setting out in quest of food, so that the bell 
and saliva pair are not crude cause and effect. And once one begins to talk of 
the “whole organism,” of teleology, functionality and so on, it is difficult to 
find crude physical counterparts. Of course, cognitive psychologists would 
later criticize Pavlov on similar grounds: even the simplest actions involve 
complex, layered information-processing which is not encoded in a directly 
homomorphic fashion in the brain among different animals. 

Karsavin next considers the meaning of Pavlov’s key term “reflex.” 
He has no problem with the idea that an animal’s consciousness is a function 
of its body. The body’s interaction with the world, its unity with the 
otherness of the world, and its differentiation from it, had always been central 
to Karsavin’s definition of self-consciousness. Indeed, self-consciousness is 
an activity that is dispersed throughout the body, and reflexes are part of that 
activity—unrecognized, as yet not fully cognized interactions of the whole 
body with the world: 


All this is connected with the activity of the basal substance 
of the brain’s hemisphere, but also still with the activity of 
the organism, which not being spiritual at all, is not 
concentrated in a separate organ, but realizes itself in a 
mutual exchange through the life-death of the organism’s 
moments, as an individual whole in a series of similar 
organisms. (“On Reflexology,” 194) 


But why, asks Karsavin, should one call all reflexes conditioned? Is 
buttoning a coat a reflex? And again, should one assume that reflexes (or 
instincts, which are groups of reflexes) “control” the animal? Certainly not in 
all cases, for instincts can become conscious. 


Does it run its course all by itself, automatically, even 
compelling the animal (the compulsion of the species?) 
Despite the now abandoned opinion of those who are 
romantically obsessed with the “unconscious wisdom of 
Nature,” instinct sometimes errs, and more importantly, is 
capable of radically changing and gradually, as can be 
shown, turning into rational knowledge. In any case, 
certain reflexes of the series disappear, and certain others 
occur in a new form. Is it worthy of a rationally thinking 
human, even in the name of the most seductive and 
“scientific” of theories to assert that the instincts which 
create the society of bees, ants, termites arose by means of 
an accidental interweaving of reflexes? Won’t he then start 
seeing in natural selection the goal-driven activity of a 
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secret “Nature,” separate from our nature, or a divinity 
transcendent to our world, especially when that seems 
necessary for us too? (“On Reflexology,” 197) 


Rather, for Karsavin the life of insects and bees is not a blind 
concatenation of reflexes put together by the god Nature. Instead, they are 
part of the life of the all-one world, connected to humanity, and an earlier 
stage in the appropriation of matter by consciousness. 

Strangely enough, Karsavin had already been drawn to reflect on 
instinct and its treatment by Darwinian biology in a passage in “On Time.” 
There he had pointed to the fact that the individual approach to instinct is 
inappropriate, as an instinct is embodied across a whole species, which 
already necessitates a holistic approach to the being-born-and-dying animal 
collective. As far as the continuation of instincts in human is concerned, he 
had linked it to his oft-stated argument that necessity is a prerequisite to 
freedom: the latter is born out of the overcoming of the former. This links in 
to his conception of consciousness as a dialectic interaction of world and 
body. The instinct, given me by my species-body, by my other-body is in 
itself neither free nor unfree. But in coming to know my other-body, 
including my instincts and reflexes, I make them my own, and so liberate my 
instinct. Instinct itself is transformed in this process. 

To begin with I look upon the goal determined by my instinct from 
the outside—I do indeed not choose my instinct’s goal. But in cognizing the 
goal, the goal itself changes, entering my self-knowledge. In cognizing the 
goal, 1 oppose myself to it. The goal becomes a given for me, and I can then 
choose to reject it or accept it, reuniting it with me. In either case, | make the 
spontaneous instinctive and value-neutral act free. Next, in recognizing my 
act I objectify, define and distribute it. That is, I divide it into moments, live 
in it, self-divide in it, and thus permeate it with my freedom, making each of 
its moments able to be or not be, making the whole of it changeable. | also 
oppose it to my other acts, and make possible a new combination of this and 
those acts. Thus the instinctive act in its cognition (self-consciousness) 
becomes individual or at least conscious-individual, plastic and free. The 
cognition of the act is the act’s becoming free—cognition does not, Karsavin 
points out, out “cause” the freedom of the act. 

Thus one is not defined by one’s reflexes or instincts: rather, 
through them the self is enabled to personalize the body, and through the 
body the world. This is all tinked to an all-one, all-temporal understanding of 
the body-spirit unity of the person, which contrasts so forcefully with 
Pavlov’s strictly mechanical view of trigger-reflex determinism. The causal- 
atomistic model, whether applied to dogs or humans, assumes the sparse 
model of event development often criticized by Karsavin, where b emerges 
from a in a linear fashion. When we apply this model to the development of 
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an organism, a dog, or ourselves, we imagine that development as a 
discontinuous process, and are then inclined to think that the past causally 
conditions the present. We then naturally arrive at the denial of our freedom, 
as it is experienced by us immediately in our every present. For the sake of 
mostly if not completely fictional “motives,” or inbuilt reflexes, we decide to 
reject as a psychological illusion the undoubted data of our internal 
experience. But the experience of our “present” self, itself a contraction of 
our concrete all-one I, tells us that no matter how necessary my already 
unchangeable past seems at the moment that | observe it in the present, it was 
changeable when it itself was the present, and remains so in my all- 
temporality, in which it is given immediately along with this present, 
preceding it only ontically (i.e., in the all-unity of the “circle’s centre”). 

Thus the essay on reflexology gives us a bracing defense of 
freedom, the freedom of the always dying-becoming I struggling to live in 
infinite newness in spite of the entropic imperfection weighing down on it. 
Or perhaps not “in spite of’: imperfection, suffering, death, Karsavin had 
decided, were the very fodder of life. As noted earlier, Karsavin’s thought in 
his later years dwelt more on Eastern thinkers. He once surprised his fellow 
prisoners by commenting that the snow-drops on a melting snow-heap looked 
alive, “and maybe they are.” The Greeks, he went on, thought that all matter 
was alive, and perhaps they were not wrong. “In any case, things live in us 
and as us.” Another time, a mosquito drank its fill of Karsavin’s blood and 
then flew away, unswatted. His fellow-inmate compared him to a Buddhist. 
“Well, not in everything,” Karsavin replied, “but | do actually sympathize 
with the Buddhist attitude to small living creatures.” His remarks in his later 
essays all bear this out: they pulse with an enormous cosmic sympathy to the 
chain of beings, an awareness of their suffering, and an awareness that 
suffering in general is redemptive to mankind himself. 

With that, we have finished reading the last of Karsavin’s essays. In 
the last section of this chapter, we will return to a consideration of Karsavin’s 
life, specifically the two years he spent in Abez as recounted by Anatoly 
Vaneev. In “On Time,” Karsavin commented: “The ideas of an artist, writer, 
or philosopher are realized not just in his works, which may not even be 
completed, but also in his utterances, his communications, in his personality 
as it is transformed by and as it acts upon others: all this in a compressed way 
is contained in the ideas themselves as a form of realization that anticipates 
conscious activity.” For some philosophies, this may not be true: but for 
Karsavin’s personalism, there is no other way but to approach his life and his 
work together. 
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3. Coda: Karsavin’s years in Abez and Anatoly Vaneev (1950- 
1952) 


A. The heritage of “Vaneevan Karsavinism” 


Anatoly Vaneev served ten years in Abez. He met and mixed with 
many leading intellectuals in the camp, and even received an education in 
disciplines his Soviet background had not provided him with. After all, Abez 
was a holding-camp mainly for political rather than criminal prisoners, who 
were too frail to work in the mines at Inti. Instead of hard labor, the prisoners 
were engaged in construction and other less arduous tasks, while the sick and 
dying were confined to bed. The bed-ridden included physicists, art- 
historians, poets, museum curators, priests or seminary students (Catholic 
and Orthodox), Lithuanian and Ukrainian nationalists, Yiddish writers, and 
many others. It was, in other words, a kalaidoscope of anti-Soviet dissent, the 
debris of other times, cultures and mentalities dumped by the regime in a 
wasteland where their non-conformist views could not poison good Soviet 
citizens. In this university of the rejected and spurned, Vaneev was 
transformed from a Soviet atheist to a Christian believer, immersed in the 
philosophical solution of Silver Age thought, through the medium of Lev 
Karsavin. His recollections, reworked in literary-dialogic form, were pub- 
lished in 1970 under the title “Two Years in Abez” (Vaneev, 1990a [1970]). 

Vaneev’s meeting with Karsavin became the turning-point in his 
life. Increasingly, Karsavin took on the role of father figure for him. After his 
death and his own liberation, Vaneev further immersed himself in Karsavin’s 
works and made his worldview his own. However, he also developed it 
further. Vaneev became especially interested in the idea that the main 
challenge to Christianity in the modern age was atheism. In several of his 
own works,””’ couched in the dialogic format he considered so important and 
necessary for the true exposition of philosophic ideas, he put forward the idea 
that only Orthodoxy is equipped to truly confront, comprehend and overcome 
atheism—by incorporating the atheist moment into itself. 

Before turning to his account of Karsavin, it is worth dwelling 
briefly on what Vaneev meant by this. For in Vaneev’s theory, we come face 
to face with the rather gratifying spectacle of Karsavinian thought 
resurrecting itself in the context of a new reality, that of the Soviet sixties and 
seventies: both continuities and discontinuities are noticeable. According to 
Vaneev, European history can be divided into two periods, the Christian and 
the post-Christian atheist. In the first period, Christianity was revealing itself 
over the course of the centuries, becoming richer and more detailed in its 


797 See Vaneev (1990b) for other works by Vaneev. 
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different thinkers and practitioners and being disseminated over a wider 
swathe of believers. However, at a certain point it had unfurled all its riches, 
and one of its moments, intimately tied to proper and mature faith, was that 
of unbelief or atheism. Humanism, which grows out of the deeper 
understanding of humanity revealed in the divine-humanity, becomes so 
thorough as to posit the exclusion of God. Humanism in its atheist form has 
all the religious enthusiasm of its Christian forebear. Christians must 
understand that it is not a weak and contentless ideology, but an utterly 
serious contender for the hearts and minds of men and women. They must not 
too easily assume people are non-believers because they are not acquainted 
with Christian ideas and tradition; they must see what in atheism rules and 
attracts and persuades people. Christianity must engage seriously with 
modernity, not escape it. 

Modem Christianity, post-Christian Christianity must therefore 
come to terms with this reorientation in ideas and minds. Any Christianity 
that carries on its apologetic or ideological tasks exclusively in the mould of 
the pre-atheist era, the era of the Fathers and scholastics and so on, stifles the 
Christian truth and hinders its rebirth and further dissemination. Only a 
critical approach to Christianity can work now. No mere appeal to traditions 
can be persuasive. According to Vaneev, the Catholic church takes the 
approach of fighting atheism, and in this she continues her militant and 
triumphant attitudes taken in the era when Christianity was still expanding 
among the pagans. But the atheist moment is different from the pagan 
moment: it is already intimately linked to and in a sense the fruit of 
Christianity. Only Orthodox Christianity, rightly understood, has the power 
to incorporate atheism back into Christianity, to understand it as one moment 
in the death of God, and so to transform it back into a belief in the life of 
God. 

And this was the task that Vaneev set himself. One can track all of 
the above back to various parts of Karsavin’s work. Vaneev especially 
deepens and brings to the foreground a feature of this work which we might 
see as becoming more prominent, or at least, less diffidently stated only in 
Karsavin’s later thinking: the idea that a fairly radical] restatement of 
Christian “myths” and dogmas is needed to present Christianity to the 
modern man. In the camp essays (and in the exchange with Vaneev), 
Karsavin talks on several occasions of the “abstract nature” of these 
doctrines, or the superficial and philosophically naive traditional presentation 
of concepts like hell, punishment, guilt, redemption, and repentance. Thus it 
is extremely interesting to see how Vaneev’s own Karsavinian “untraditional 
Orthodox traditionalism” was received by his contemporaries. 

In Abez, while Karsavin was alive and then after his death, 
Vaneev’s views meant that he participated only in a rather lukewarm manner 
in the traditionalist Orthodox circles, i.e., those which gathered round priests 
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and devoted themselves mainly to an accurate recital of services, prayers and 
rituals. One such community belonged to the underground anti-Sergeite 
church.’ Its members all lived a tight-knit, communal life. As Vaneev saw 
it, it was very solid, very convinced of its rightness, and its utter finality and 
superiority to other forms of life. For him this communal Christian devotion 
had much to recommend it; but at the same time its rigidity was wrong, for it 
equated true religion with immobility. Real life, however, cannot resist 
movement and change. Thus its truth consisted in the fact that through such a 
strict lifestyle individualism was overcome, and did not have the last word. 
But, continued Vaneev in the analysis he gave in “Two Years,” 
individualism, arising out of the collapse of the old in the period of the New 
Epoch, must merge with the old, to form something new, a new collective of 
old-new, rather than being entirely crushed. Only this will yield true 
Christian all-unity, in which the absolute self-consciousness finds itself in 
each of us. 

Another telling episode in the camp was Vaneev’s reaction to the 
camp staretz (elder). This was an outlandish figure, covered in rags and 
multiple crucifixes, who lay in a shivering huddled mass on the cold ground 
outside. People would go up to receive a blessing from a filthy outstretched 
hand. Vaneev had heard about the staretz, and one day saw him, after he had 
been transferred to the hospital barracks. He paused to look at the eccentric 
figure lying like a heap of rubble on the ground, in two minds as to whether 
to approach him. Finally, he decided that while there may be a deep Christian 
soul buried under the thick skin of a hippopotamus, somehow such a display 
was not for him, and he turned away without even looking back in curiosity. 
The priest who had told Vaneev about the staretz asked for his impressions, 
and on being told he had not asked for a blessing, told him that this showed 
his lack of humility. Vaneev at first accepted this, but later he decided it was 
just a pious turn of phrase, and that what the priest had really meant was a 
lack of curiosity, and Vaneev’s failure to satisfy the priest’s own curiosity. 
Humility, he philosophized, is not about acts of decent behavior but about 
one’s attitude before death. Such an attitude of philosophical independence 
made it difficult for Vaneev to find a place in those circles.”” 

After his release, Vaneev had a brief moment of dissident “fame.” 
The well-known dissident priest, Fr. Sergei Zheludkov discovered him, and 
his house in Leningrad became for a short time a meeting place for all sorts 


?°8 Those who believed Patriarch Sergei had compromised with the Soviet 


regime. 

2 This is not to say that Karsavin would have reacted similarly to the 
staretz. In the Russian circle in Kaunas, he talked with great admiration of startsy as 
the heart of Orthodoxy, and of course, he fully recognized the limits of “dry reason” 
and its baneful effect on the heart. 
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of intellectuals, both atheists and those interested in the church. However, the 
Vaneev circle did not last long. Vaneev’s stringent approach and rather blunt 
manner did not conspire to make him popular. His dislike of churchiness, 
stylization, the taking on of a religious persona, any escape into piety could 
make him seem intolerant and elitist. Indeed, his writings are very earnest, 
and extremely intense: there is the same irony as in Karsavin, but it is 
considerably darker, more desperate, more biting and stringent. His close 
friends loved and admired him, and in the end those were the only ones who 
remained close to his personality and worldview. 

Vaneev’s main work, “Two Years in Abez,” his vivid account of 
Karsavin’s last years is a vivid blend of philosophy and personal testimony, 
as well as meditations on a range of subjects (such as startzy).°°° He meant it 
to be a mix of the literary-novelistic and the real, the personal and the 
philosophical; and indeed its depiction of Karsavin’s character is extremely 
vivid and moving. We will look at some episodes from these pages. 


B. Karsavin in Abez 


Vaneev first heard about Karsavin from other prisoners. When he 
saw him, it was from a distance. As he recounted to the prisoner who had told 
him about the arrival of the historian-philosopher: “I saw an old man who 
looks like an Indian fakir.**' Isn’t that the person you were telling me about 
in the morning?” Later, he ran into him when he was put in the same ward. 
Karsavin’s bed lay next to a certain professor of physics, to whom Karsavin 
remarked: “In the person of yourself and myself physics and metaphysics 
have been brought together.” On this bed, Karsavin would do all his writing, 
with the paper resting on his drawn-up knees. A curious inmate sat down 
beside him once and commented: 


“Looking at you I thought to myself, well, there’s a chap 
who’s used to writing a lot. Maybe you’ve even published 
something.” 


“A bit yes,” was Karsavin’s discrete reply. 


3° The citations and paraphrases (in the author’s translation) from “Two 


Years in Abez” are too numerous and intertwined to list in detail; only the major ones 
are given. 

30! Karsavin at this point was extermely thin and dark due to age and his 
bad health. 
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On another occasion, the man in the next bed, overhearing Karsavin 
speaking to “guests” interjected that he did not believe that Christ existed, 
and that atheist science had proved it. Karsavin explained his view. Jesus 
lived in a small intimate Jewish environment. His followers were persecuted 
and disliked. Their blasphemy consisted precisely in the fact that they 
worshiped someone that everyone knew, and whose relatives were known. 
No one persecuted a worshiper of some Adonis or Mitra. Secondly, the 
gospels reveal a clear personality behind the accounts of Jesus and a clear 
idea realized by that person. A refusal to engage with such facts is 
impossible, unless one is driven by a clear counter-ideology, namely the 
denial of Christianity. The objector listened, but did not seem convinced. 

Vaneev’s own friendship with Karsavin started from a similar visit 
to the professor’s bed. After an informal chat, Vaneev approached him and 
asked if he would give him a series of lectures. “Why lectures?” queried 
Karsavin. “But we can chat about topics that interest you.” Vaneev came 
back for his first chat in the company of Punin, an art-historian and the 
second husband of Anna Akhmatova. Karsavin chatted about philosophy, 
depicting it with broad brushstrokes as an account of man’s understanding of 
the Absolute—from Plato, to Plotinus to Origen to Gregory of Nyssa to 
Anselm, and then up to Meister Eckhardt’s understanding that the triadic- 
monadic being of God is God’s self-consciousness. The talk finished with 
Cusa. Punin very much liked this sweeping approach, which gathered 
everything together under one guiding idea; but Vaneev was disappointed: he 
had actually wanted a more methodical, classificatory approach to the history 
of philosophy, but he kept his reservations to himself. 

Later he appreciated Karsavin’s way of approaching matters. He 
saw how Karsavin could speak without in any way pushing himself or his 
views on his listeners, and even about the most serious things he spoke as if 
in a slightly joking fashion. “And while he spoke the shy affectionate half- 
smile on his face and the diamond twinkle in the warm blackness of his eyes 
would remove any distance between him and his interlocutor.” Talking about 
his own theory of knowledge, once, he enlivened the discussion by referring 
to a fellow professor in Kaunas who had overheard two students chatting in 
the street: “You see that lamp-post?” said one. “If I know that lamp-post that 
means I am that lamp-post, we are both the same.” His colleague understood 
at once that these were Karsavin’s students. The professor of physics in the 
next bed over was also a participant in these metaphysical chats. Pondering 
Karsavin’s theory of multi-unity, he offered that an analogy existed in 
physics: each string has one tone, but it contains many overtones, and 
depending on how the string is stimulated, its different overtones will sound 
forth. Karsavin very much liked the analogy and metaphysics and physics 
were indeed reconciled on that occasion. 
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Some other scatterings from the professor’s bedside: The devel- 
opment of religion is a process of desacralization, whereby religion merges 
into culture, economic life, and everyday life: thus the theatre comes from 
liturgical drama, and astronomy from astrolatry. Thus it is not so much that 
society influenced religious forms, as the opposite: social forms: animal- 
taming, agriculture, etc., were originally theurgic acts that became secu- 
larized. On Kabbalah (triggered by Vaneev’s visits to the Yiddish poet, 
Samuel Halkin, whose Hasidic backround meant that he often brought the 
matter up): 


The image of the Infinite Who contracts himself into a 
point in order that the created world can arise is one of the 
most felicitous of mythologems. ... In the gnosis of the 
Kabbalah Judaism draws very close to the Christian idea. 
The contraction of God into a point means the self-removal 
of God for the freedom of created being. (“Two Years,” 39) 


However, it does not get as far as Incarnation. On Protestant New 
Testament criticism: whatever scientists may say about the late authorship of 
John, it is clear that this Gospel was written by a witness who knew Christ 
personally. What, for John, was most striking about Christ? Christ had the 
self-consciousness of the Son of God, He thought the Absolute as Himself. 
This perception of Christ is what distinguishes John from the other gospels. 
But this is precisely the gospel that critics see as a late theological tractate, 
rather than the best witness of Christ’s personhood, In this is seen their 
atheism, their non-belief in the divinity of Christ. Such an image of a person 
with full divine consciousness does not exist outside of the Gospels. 

Once, at Vaneev’s instigation Samuel Halkin came to visit Karsavin. 
Earlier Vaneev had shown him Karsavin’s poems (the Sonnets and 
Terzinas),°’ to which the poet had responded: “In them there is no trace of 
obscurity. But in what he says, for me, there is a sort of unclear residue, there 
are images whose symbolism doesn’t evoke a response in me. These poems 
are not just rhyming thoughts. There is undoubted poetry in them. You can 
trust me, | have an ear for such things. But not all of them are equally 
successful in terms of the strength of their poetic expression.” Karsavin in 
turn warmed to Halkin and the poems he recited at his bedside in Russian 
translation. But Halkin felt into a sort of fluster, and after declaiming at rather 
too advanced a speed, he left almost without warning. He explained later to 
Vaneev: “I expected to see a refined intellectual of the sort I have often had 


3° These consist of more than twenty pages. The author is working on a 


translation. 
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occasion to meet. But I saw a person who struck me with his spiritual 
collectedness and an internal greatness, so | became a little bit confused in 
front of him.” 

On the Jewish theme, Punin once reported humorously of the 
ensemble that they had begun to form: “Everyone thinks we’re Jews. Our 
young man here, because he visits Halkin. Me because I receive a lot of 
parcels. And you (Karsavin) because you talk to us. In addition, they think 
you have a southern, Palestinian-seeming appearance.” Karsavin pondered: 
“My appearance is probably somewhat more Greek; the Semitic type is 
completely different. Still, Russians characteristically suspect each other of 
being Jews.” 

At a certain point, it was decided that Karsavin was recovering and 
he was transferred to the half-ward. The half-ward was much dirtier, and 
more crowded. People were playing cards, gambling, and shouting loudly. 
Karsavin would sit on his bed staring off into the distance with a 
concentrated look in his eyes, a cup of tea and a box of sugar in his hands. He 
made a new friend there, Gavronski, who had been a professor of philosophy 
in Petersburg before the revolution; Alexander Blok had written about him. 
He was a neo-Kantian, and after a first philosophical discussion, the two 
decided to drop that from their conversational repertoire. Instead, they played 
long games of chess together. Once, Punin joined Vaneev and Karsavin 
outside. He had a swollen nose. It turned out he had been hit in the face by a 
thief who stole his handkerchief. His glasses dropped to the floor and he drew 
his face close to the thief’s to better see him. The latter, seeing not fear but 
curiosity in his eyes, handed the kerchief back. This anecdote, meant to be 
amusing, left Karsavin in a grim mood for the rest of the evening. 

Vaneev visited Karsavin less regularly, but their own conversations 
about all-unity, the Trinity, and so on, continued when they could see each 
other. Some other gems from this time: “He who thinks he can do philosophy 
without metaphysics—that is his metaphysics. But whoever thinks thus is not 
a philosopher but a philAsopher.” (PAil-asophia—the love of lack of 
wisdom.) “A law is not yet a miracle, and a miracle is not yet a law.” “Christ 
called Peter a stone in two ways. ... He called him to walk across the water 
to him, but he started sinking. Shortly after, He said to him, You are a stone. 
But then to comfort him: But on this stone, I will build my church.” 

The onset of winter brought another turn for the worse in Karsavin’s 
condition. The Northern lights were seen in the sky; deep frosts began. 
Karsavin was transferred back to the full-ward, and forbidden to go out. To 
begin with, Vaneev could not gain admittance to Karsavin. They had to meet 
at the smoker’s window (Karsavin, always a committed smoker, did not stop 
in the camp!) and Vaneev could see only the middle portion of his face when 
they talked, from the eyes to the mouth. Afterwards, he ingratiated himself 
with the ward concierge, a young man interested in occultism, and a half hour 
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listening to his conversation served as a visitor’s pass into the ward. 
Karsavin’s new bed stood by itself beside the door and doctors and patients 
constantly walked past it. 

Vaneev relates an incident that happened in the ward that caused 
him regret. He was discussing Karsavin’s essay On Art, just completed, with 
the art-critic Punin. The latter took exception to Karsavin’s contention that 
the artist perfects the real object by adding “just a little” to the original in his 
rendition. Punin flew into a professional pique, claiming that this was awful 
nonsense that had first been propagated by Pavel Chistyakov, the editor of 
the pre-Revolutionary journal World of Art. Personally, he could not stand 
World-of-Artish nonsense. Vaneev did not think Punin would dare express 
himself so boldly in front of Karsavin himself. In a fit of bravado, Punin 
dragged Vaneev with him to Karsavin for an interview in which he intended 
to prove himself. In the end, Punin expressed himself even more cate- 
gorically and harshly than he had in to Vaneev. Karsavin was a bit 
astonished; his heart was giving him trouble, he could not speak well, and 
both of them felt terribly guilty. They could not praise Karsavin enough to 
each other enough on return. “Karsavin is golden,” said Punin. On Vaneev’s 
asking for an explanation, Punin told him that this is how he saw people: in 
different colors. Karsavin’s color was gold. 

Shortly after this, Karsavin told Vaneev: 


“From tomorrow, you won’t have to visit me anymore.” 
“What do you mean?” replied Vaneev. 
“They’re transferring me to the Central Hospital.” 


The next day he was transferred on a sledge to the isolation ward for 
the terminally ill. His arrival at the hospital coincided with its occupation by 
a group of recidivist-thieves who had been placed there for safety from attack 
by West Ukrainian nationalists. In a letter from the ward, Karsavin described 
his new arrangement: 


In my barrack and “ward” the “thieves” are masters ... and 
they terrorize even our frightened doctor. These people 
make a constant din, laugh, run about, swear and have 
turned the hospital into a tavern. When they can, they steal. 
To begin with they and their various hangers-on played 
quite a few unpleasant tricks on me. But now everything 
has calmed down. But | am convinced that the camp brings 
out the most foul qualities in people, and turns them into 
animals. There are a few Lithuanians ... sincere people, 
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who take great care of me. But my intellectual work and 
spiritual life are of little interest to them. There is nothing 
to read. So I made the necessary conclusions. I focused and 
not having the strength to lie anymore without working | 
wrote a “Critic of Reflexology” (in Russian), and also “On 
the soul and body” and “On perfection” (in Lithuanian). . . . 
I myself do not know what for. It is my accounting. 
Goodbye. Greetings. 27 May 1952.°” 


The letter was smuggled out in the shoe of a friendly Lithuanian. 
Vaneev reacted immediately: “After Karsavin’s letter I understood that I 
needed to be with him.” He decided to gain access to the distant isolation 
ward by himself having an operation on his leg, which had been injured and 
become swollen in the war. If the operation was successful (which it was), he 
was aware that it would make him fit for hard labor again, and he would be 
dispatched to Inti. 

When Vaneev was admitted and saw his friend, he was shocked. 
Karsavin’s beard had completely whitened, and he looked much worse. He 
expressed no surprise when Vaneev approached him, but told him that he had 
missed their conversations especially in the first few weeks. The only 
positive development was that the thieves had been held for treatment and 
then transferred, so life was more peaceful and quieter in the barracks. 
Nonetheless, the atmosphere in Karsavin’s ward was foreboding: it was 
gloomy, never lit by the sun, stuffy, filled with the dense air of people 
breathing their last, filled with the desparation of people losing their struggle 
against death. Whenever Vaneev entered the room, it was as if the shadow of 
the grave already hung over it. He offered to take Karsavin for a walk into the 
fresh air, setting up a bed for him outside. While Vaneev was engaged in this, 
Karsavin-——refusing Vaneev’s offer of aid—made his way outside without 
Vaneev’s knowledge. When he appeared in the door, thin and shrunken and 
extremely pale, Vaneev understood just how grave his situation was. 
Karsavin lay in the air and in fifteen to twenty minutes his tired expression 
left him, and a more normal one returned. 

Lying in the sun, Karsavin remarked in a weak voice: “It’s simpler 
to be a worm. The vertical position of the body, I see now in myself, is a 
great victory of man over nature. A worm crawls and a man, even though he 
has no third leg to give him stability, has known the freedom of being 
vertical.” Karsavin’s toe-nails had grown gnarled, and Vaneev fetched some 
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2003a). This was Karsavin’s last letter to his wife and children. 
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scissors, and as he cut them, he told Karsavin about Punin’s meeting with the 
holy fool in their barracks. Karsavin’s well-known half-smile returned. He 
had gathered strength for a little philosophical excursus: 


Materialism asserts that matter is independent of con- 
sciousness, and has its own laws. There is no arguing with 
this, it is indisputable. But one should realize that in the 
activities of the material world is the clearest evidence for 
an absolute subject. Objective reality is independent of 
consciousness. But this implies the opposite, that con- 
sciousness is independent of objective reality. You can’t 
have one-way independence. If consciousness is just a 
product of matter, then what sense does it make to claim 
their separateness and independence? The world is vast and 
eternal, and consciousness only appears in man who is 
short-lived and small. In fact this has no meaning. 
Consciousness must be independent of objective reality. 
Without that the world could not be independent of 
consciousness and then objective reality would lose the 
support without which you cannot distinguish the genuine 
from the illusionary. When we come to such an under- 
standing atheism is overcome. The independence of 
consciousness is found only in God. The world exists in its 
own reality, but would not be able to exist, to know about 
its existence, if not for the reality of perfect divine being. 


One can see that Vaneev drew much inspiration from this and 
similar excurses. Vaneev also displays a Platonic talent for setting his 
dialogues with his master in context. After this disquisition, Vaneev took his 
teacher under the shoulder and helped him back to his shadowy ward; the 
journey back was easier than the one out. 

In the isolation ward, Vaneev became friendly with an enthusiastic 
seminary student, a Catholic from Lithuania. Fearing to disturb Karsavin 
himself, he would question Vaneev on matters of Karsavin’s philosophical 
system. Wishing to know what the Catholic thought about Karsavin, he told 
him of the opinion of a traditionalist Orthodox believer in the camp, who 
though evidently uncomfortable with some of Karsavin’s thoughts (especially 
as reworked by Vaneev), nonetheless held that such men as Karsavin were 
absolutely necessary to the church in order to defend its borders. But the 
Lithuanian thought that was too low an estimation: Any well-educated 
scholar with a solid personality can do that. Karsavin is deeper. “I would put 
him,” he said, “with the small number of people to whom it is given to work 
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out the content of Christian teaching. Such, for example, are our great 
scholastics.” Vaneev was surprised at this high praise. 

However, he added a pertinent observation to this evaluation. The 
Catholic went on to say that, by inclination, he preferred the thought of 
Thomas a Kempis, and saw similarities between him and Karsavin. The fact 
of making a comparison at all, more than the choice of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
caused Vaneev to consider his own attitude towards Karsavin’s thought. He 
observed that for those who had had a Christian education, Karsavin’s 
thought was appreciated, but always in the sense that they saw it as agreeing 
with what they had studied before, with other elements being seen as 
heretical detours or irrelevancies. For Vaneev, raised on atheism and without 
any preconceptions, Karsavin’s thought was far livelier than what these 
people recounted, far freer of traditional patterns and models, less 
predictable, full of internal strength, newness, live experience and genuine 
religious concentration. Vaneev’s observation is, | believe, extremely 
accurate (and could also be applied to other Russian religious thinkers, too), 
and perhaps accounts for his (and Vaneev’s) somewhat reluctant acceptance 
by more “mainstream” Orthodox circles (who still, however, without quite 
being clear on the point, trumpet his “solid Orthodoxy”). 

As Karsavin’s condition deteriorated, Vaneev mooted the possibility 
of a priest being brought to see him. Karsavin was not in a hurry, but 
accepted Vaneev’s suggestion. The priest, a certain Father Peter, whom 
Vaneev found behaved rather strangely. Twice he agreed to tend to Karsavin, 
but both times, despite clear promises and assurances, he failed to turn up. 
Karsavin took it coolly, commenting only: “Fr Peter won’t come? So be it. 
That is why he is Peter. In such circumstances, canonical law permits one to 
do without a priest. Any Orthodox in a relationship to the dying man can take 
the obligation upon himself.” However, Vaneev shied away from taking this 
task upon himself, and suggested approaching the Lithuanian (Catholic) 
priest in the ward. Again, more to please Vaneev, Karsavin consented. 

As the days passed, it was becoming more difficult for Karsavin to 
speak. Vaneev often sat in silence by this bed. Once, Karsavin managed to 
speak: “I have been thinking about how it is not by chance that I am here and 
that you are here. None of us are here by accident.” But he did not have the 
strength to explain what he meant. They sat in silence till sunset, then Vaneev 
wished him a good night’s sleep and left. Another time, Vanev had to call an 
assistant to take off Karsavin’s tight sweater, as he could not breathe. After 
much effort it was removed. Vaneev saw in Karsavin’s eyes a look as if 
something were dissolving inside, the threads which bind a man to life, and 
was frightened. After some time, Karsavin said: “And I thought we might 
stroll round Leningrad together.” He said nothing more that day. 

The next day, Karsavin was slightly better. He told Vaneev: “The 
Lithuanian priest came to me. I confessed to him in Lithuanian. See you what 
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God thought fit to do through you.” Apart from the peace that the sacrament 
had given him, it seemed to Vaneev that he was occupied with the unusual 
step of having had to confess in an unfamiliar tongue, and not his usual 
Russian. After confession, a Lithuanian acquaintance in the ward gave 
Karsavin a cross as a token of congratulation. It hung round his neck with the 
hand-carved cross that Vaneev had given him earlier; seeing them together, 
Vaneev saw it as as a symbol of reconciliation between East and West. 

But Vaneev, seeing his friend and mentor dying, seeing the light in 
his world slowly fading, was also overcome by sadness. 


“Don’t look so sad,” Karsavin said. “My time is still being 
measured in weeks.” 


But in fact it was to be measured in days. Now Karsavin was being 
attended to by a horse-vet, the only man with medical experience in the ward. 
Perhaps because he had overheard Karsavin referring to his original 
profession, he had taken offense at Vaneev and tried to ban him from visiting 
the patient any more. But Vaneev correctly deduced that the ex-vet was only 
making a bold show of authority to assert himself in the ward, and that he 
would not have the nerve to follow up the prohibition with actions. Vaneev 
continued his visits. 

On his next visit, Karsavin greeted him with a smile and directed 
him to open the draw of his side-table. There was a homemade file in which 
were some of Karsavin’s manuscripts. The others, he instructed Vaneev, 
were with a reliable person who had been told to hand them all over to 
Vaneev. Without sentimentality, in a business-like way, Karsavin’s in- 
heritance was settled. Vaneev asked whether Karsavin would like to be 
helped onto his side, as it must hurt lying all the time on his back. For once, 
Karsavin immediately agreed to be helped into a more comfortable position. 
Sighing, in his new position, he quietly said as if to himself: 


“I was ready for it to be bad here for me. But God has 
allowed me to die amid close and dear people.” 


Then he was silent for a bit before saying: 


“My whole life | was walking near the truth. And now it is 
all so simple.” 


The day before, Vaneev had heard the malicious comments of a 
prisoner who, in collaboration with the vet-doctor, had developed a grudge 
against him. From behind the partition, he had heard a gruff bark: “The 
bastard is getting ready for his inheritance.” Back in his room, Vaneev 
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pondered these words as he held Karsavin’s manuscripts in his hands: this 
was indeed a rich inheritance, and no words are spoken entirely as lies, but a 
lie is simply a distortion of the truth, 

Getting up early in morning after this visit, Vaneev again looked 
through the manuscripts and there found the Canon for the departure of the 
soul (which he had been given by a priest and lent to Karsavin). He read half 
way through it, and then stopped, thinking morbidly that he would be 
pushing Karsavin to his death. A half hour later, the Lithuanian ward- 
assistant who had given Karsavin a cross came in, and beckoned Vaneev, 
who went over to the door. 


“Thirty minutes ago Karsavin died.” 


Vaneev asked whether he had suffered. The answer was probably, 
yes, as he was in a conscious state till the end. Vaneev was led to the morgue 
to say his farewells. 

His friend’s face and beard had returned to their old normal state 
(his beard had become forked into two parts in the last days of his sickness). 
He stood holding his still warm hand for some time. 


“The lines of the mouth and the brows were torturously 
tense. It was the trace of suffering engraved into the 
features of the face. But through that harsh trace, without 
erasing or weakening it, came an expression of clear calm, 
as if the end for him was not an immersion or fall into 
darkness, but was the end of darkness.” 


When he let Karsavin’s hand go, there was a dent in it, the trace of Vaneev’s 
fingers. 

Arrangements were made for the burial. The chief-doctor, Vladas 
Shimkunas, another Lithuanian admirer of Karsavin’s, told Vaneev that 
unless they took steps, Karsavin would be lost in an anonymous grave. 
Convinced that posterity would want to know his burial-place, he decided on 
a way of identifying the body. During the post-mortem, he would place a 
flask in Karsavin’s stomach so that the corpse would be distinguishable from 
others. He suggested to Vaneev that he write an epitaph for his friend, which 
would then be placed in the flask. The doctor left Vaneev to his task, and 
Vaneev gathered his thoughts, still fresh from the loss of his teacher and 
mentor. The words that he composed, like the prophet Jeremiah consuming 
the words of his own scroll, would come quite literally to dwell in the flesh 
of the one who had inspired them. That rotting of limbs and consumption by 
worms, which Karsavin had imagined for himself, would at least be 
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sweetened by fragments of his own metaphysics. Vaneev’s epitaph read as 
follows: 


Lev Platonovich Karsavin, historian and religious 
thinker. He was born in 1882 in St. Petersburg. In 1952, 
imprisoned in a labor camp, he died from milarian 
tuberculosis. L.P. Karsavin spoke and wrote about the Tri- 
unified God, Who in His unfathomability reveals Himself 
to us, so that through Christ we may cognize in the Creator 
a Father who gives birth to us. And about how God, 
overcoming Himself in love, with us and in us suffers in 
our sufferings, so that we too may attain in Him the 
fullness of love and freedom in unity with the Son of God. 
And about how our very imperfection and the burden of 
our destiny should be recognized by us as an absolute goal. 
Attaining this, we already have a part in the victory over 
Death through death. 

Farewell, dear teacher. The grief of parting with 
you cannot be contained in words. But we too await our 
hour in the hope of being there where grief in transfigured 
into eternal joy. (“Two Years,” 184) 


The epitaph itself contributed a part to the “victory over death,” 
helping as intended to track down Karsavin’s remains and his grave.’ 

After his release, Vaneev wrote to Karsavin’s wife and a friendship 
developed between Vaneev and the family. The real memorial to her 
husband, Vaneev commented in a letter to Lidia of 31 May 1954, before any 
memorial at all had even been thought of, 


34 K arsavin’s grave was redisovered in 1990, and a memorial service was 
served there. His youngest daughter, Suzanna, expressed the preference that her 
father’s remains not be transferred to Lithuania, where she was still living. “He was 
always Russian. Let him lie where fate cast him.” Vaneev recounts another incident 
associated with Karsavin’s burial: the day after Karsavin died, another patient had his 
leg amputated, and the discarded limb was thrown in beside Karsavin. This upset 
Vaneev; however, someone comforted him by pointing out what a priviledge it was 
for the amputee to partially share in Karsavin’s final rest! The story reminds us of 
Karsavin’s own theory in On Personhood that amputated limbs are. still 
“symphonically” linked to their bodies and are experienced as phantom limbs, so that 
this partial participation would indeed be a form of long-distance enjoyment of 
Karsavin’s presence. 
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is his remarkable, clear, whole philosophy. In the last 
century they hoped that Russia would say some 
extraordinary word; it seems that this word has been 
spoken by her lips, or that she has started to speak it at 
least. The significance of this word is hard to comprehend, 
just as it is hard for ears used to hearing the piano to listen 
to the beauty of harmonious bells tolling good news. 
Another memorial (or the same one from a different angle) 
to Lev Karsavin is his pupils, we his spiritual children, in 
whom his thoughts are clarified, explained and begin to 
live as our thoughts. I have written thus, taking my cue 
from his own words: “A spiritual father, one’s spiritual 
father, is he who, following the only-begotten Son of God, 
gives us his thoughts, feelings, desires, so that they become 
us, he who gives himself to us, and is born in us as a new 
1.” (Karsavin, 2002a) 


And even his death would turn into a comforting memory: 


I saw him the day before his death, I saw him in his grave. I 
will recall one thing only. Before his death, he suffered 
bodily, and bore his sufferings in silence. When he was 
dead, his face was remarkable. The imprint of sufferings, 
and together with that, the full overcoming of them. 
Suffering as it were was already behind, on his face there 
was only remembrance of it, strong and close, but on the 
whole, the deepest peace, a perfect peace, an overcoming 
of whatever anxiety there may have been, or hesitation or 
pain.His face was such that, looking upon it, I did not have 
the feeling that death was frightening. Even now, 
recollecting it, I feel within myself as it were a promise of 
peace, removing fear. (/bid.) 


In 1954, Irina Lvovna, Karsavin’s eldest daughter, wrote to her 
sister Suzanna, comforting her for their common loss in a similar vein, as if 
Karsavin’s flesh-and-blood children and his spiritual children were one: “I 
look at life and people with immense interest. It seems that Papa’s thoughts 
and feelings are in my blood and they help me to live a lot.” Later, she wrote 
to her mother: “He is still and always will be close to those he loved. ... 
Mama, nothing is destroyed, it only changes, and there is no need to despair. 
For a long time I have had a feeling of his constant presence, and so news of 
his death was not completely unexpected.” And echoing her father’s 
philosophy, she added: “Life without death is impossible, as any change in a 
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person is a dying of some part of him; any change of feeling, and even our 
body, partly dies out when it changes, and this means, the more intensely we 
live the more we die. Just as a seed must break apart in order to give forth a 
plant.” (Arefeeva, n.d. [2]) 

Thus, as Karsavin had believed with all his might, his death, his end, 
was already also a beginning, and new life—first for those closest to him, and 
then spreading like ripples from a sunken stone, for those far away. 


SEVEN 


Epilogue: Karsavin Today 


1. Prelude 


In this book, we have deliberately interwoven an account of 
Karsavin’s life and thought. This methodology, I believe, is faithful to 
Karsavin’s own personalist philosophy according to which any knowledge or 
being is only truly realized as personhood, concretely incarnated in life. 
Although his detractors saw his theory of symphonic persons as anti- 
individualist and impersonal, this is not really the case at all.*° Abstract 
collectives always “boil down” to individual people with their peculiar 
habits, dispositions and flaws. As such, even when analyzing these 
collectives on the grand, abstract scale (be they nations, companies, institutes 
or whatever), one can never avoid telling stories, one can never avoid 
narrative, and “the devil is in the detail,” the personal detail, that is, °° 


3° Karsavin’s most well-known detractor in this regard was N. Berdyaev, 


whose sharpest attack on Karsavin and other Eurasians was made in On Slavery and 
Freedom, where he wrote in the most extreme terms: “The doctrine of symphonic 
personhood signifies the metaphysical basis of the slavery of humanity” (Berdyaev, 
1972, 30). In a recent paper, Y. Melikh highlights the philosophical irony of 
Berdyaev’s attack on Karsavin. The former’s personalist philosophy is so structured 
that it actually undermines freedom and personalism. As Melikh puts it: “Berdyaev 
... tries to overcome being, to deontologize reality, which also leads to a negation of 
tri-unity as a fundamental structure of being, and so to the depersonalization of being” 
(Melikh, 2008). Even this brief quote gives an idea of how in line with our our own 
thinking this is: we also pointed to the life irony of Berdyaev’s final turn towards 
support of the Soviet Union at just a time when Karsavin had rejected this phase of his 
life, and was about to be arrested and imprisoned by the Soviet authorities. 
Interestingly, Khoruzhy (2010), generally a deep admirer of Karsavin’s philosophy, 
endorses Berdyaev’s critique. He sees the theory of symphonic personalities as 
implying the enslavement of the individual to the collective, and traces this aspect of 
Karsavin’s thought to the inadequate “energism” of his “personodology,” which is a 
result of his imbibing of Catholic sources. Hence, Karsavin’s theory of symphonic 
personality is a variant on Catholic romanticism. As we commented in ch. 4, there is 
some truth in this, but with the usual caveats, which we reitereate below. 

°° One could imagine a fruitful Karsavinian analysis of financial and 
business corporations, or “corporate persons.” Often economists treat them as 
objective entities with their own abstract sociological laws, ignoring how these struc- 
tures are embodied in individual auditors, accountants, senior managers, etc—whose 
personal whims and character traits shape the use of “objective” financial “packets,” 
“instruments” and so on. 
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Karsavin’s thinking touched many areas. Here | have attempted to 
bring between one cover as detailed a summary of this thinking as I could 
manage. However, to point to how this thinking could be continued today in 
the areas of philosophy, theology, politics and history would be impossible. 
A very interesting recent study (Melikh, 2003) has focused on Karsavin from 
the purely philosophical angle, comparing and contrasting Karsavin’s 
personalism with Kierkegaard, Sheller, Gadamer, Levinas and Derrida. The 
contemporary scholar, $.S. Khoruzhy continues to publish prolifically on 
Karsavin, not only placing him in the context of Russian thought, but always 
tying his insights into the contemporary European philosophical context, and 
as such one could say that he keeps the Karsavinian flame stoked and 
burning.*”’ Given that it was our intention to give a broad exposition of 
Karsavin’s work rather than focusing on one aspect of it, the task of making 
detailed comparisons of the sort Melikh and Khoruzhy give was sidelined. 
However, in this epilogue, | would like to rectify this emphasis somewhat by 
illustrating how Karsavin’s thought can continue to inspire today by placing 
his system in the context of ongoing debates in one area: theology. That is 
partly because this area interests me most, and partly because Karsavin 
himself expressed the hope that one day his rather neglected system would 
attract interest among his fellow Orthodox believers—such as the present 
author. Indeed, although Karsavin was not just and perhaps not even 
primarily a theologian, theological metaphysics was closest to his heart. 
Hence this focus on theology, rather than any other area, is perhaps justified. 

However, hopefully this epilogue will not become parochial by 
looking only at theology, which is just a beginning. For Karsavin would have 
understood (his exact contemporary) Walter Benjamin’s famous analogy, | 
believe: a sultan is playing chess with a puppet, and the puppet always wins. 
But that is only because a dwarf is hiding under the table and controlling the 
puppet’s moves. The dwarf is theology and 


the puppet, called “historical materialism,” is to win all the 
time. It can easily be a match for anyone if it enlists the 
services of theology, which today, as we know, is small 
and ugly and has to keep out of sight. (Benjamin, 2003) 


Karsavin climbed under the table with the unfortunate dwarf, and 
eventually coaxed him out so that he could take his seat at the table again— 
opposite the sultan, who today we might call science, or rather scientism. 


307 | am much indebted to his research, even if I do depart from his 


arguments concerning Karsavin’s place on the neopatristic/Russian religious thought 
spectrum, as discussed below. 
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But even so—and this is probably befitting and not so undesirable 
for theo-logy, the word about God in the world—the dwarf is regularly 
humiliated and very often forced under the table again. Benjamin’s 
theological dwarf was the Kabbalistic studies of his friend Gershom 
Scholem, his attempt to see modernity in terms borrowed from Marx but 
filtered and focused through his own native, if ruptured and discontinuous, 
Judaic tradition.*** Karsavin shared a similar relationship to his own native 
theological tradition, Russian Orthodoxy—which was both his by 
inheritance, and not his due to the ruptures of modernity. He had to approach 
the grumpy dwarf (and its guardians) somewhat carefully, with kid gloves. 
People do not want theology to come out, and theology itself is very shy 
about coming above board too.*” Thus, as we saw, Karsavin had to persuade 
theology that things would be all right, to establish continuity between 
modernity and the ancient Biblical and patristic past, and then only when 
theology was playing the game could he admit—to himself as well—that 
perhaps not everything was as continuous as first claimed. 

Karsavin’s theology—like Benjamin’s—informs his views on 
history and politics. It is predicated on the view that the world is a theophany, 
a direct manifestation of God—or, more accurately, as direct a manifestation 
as humanity will allow of a God who has killed himself for the world. His 
notion of the classic idea of theophany changed, as we saw: finally, it would 
be fair to say, Karsavin envisaged two main discontinuous stages along the 
continuum of theophanies: the theophany whereby the dying God creates the 
living world (for which, also read: you and me), and the theophany whereby 
the dying world recreates the living God. Finally, there is the theophany 
beyond God (as creator) and beyond the world (as creation), which can only 
be seen dimly at present in the life and death of a certain Palestinian Jew, 
Jesus son of Joseph. 

The question which was posed several times throughout this study 
was the following: to what extent do these metaphysical axioms, so modern- 
sounding and so provocative to old theological ears, correlate to the ancient 
churches’ understanding of their faith? Here, we can summarize the main 
traditions which form a natural axis of comparison to answer this question. 
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See Handelman (1991) for more on Benjamin, his theory of history, etc. 
And sometimes, it should be said, it behaves terribly badly, even 
loutishly, at the table. 
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2: Eastern and Western theology yesterday and today 
A. The Russian church and the East/West schism 


In 1054, the patriarch in Constantinople and the Pope in Rome 
formally excommunicated each other, and the Orthodox churches that 
predominated in what would later be Eastern Europe and the Catholic church 
that predominated in what would become Central and Western Europe began 
to go their own ways. Theological styles began to diverge, or deepen their 
existing differences as well. A landmark on that divergence was the dispute 
between Gregory Palamas and Barlaam: in 1351 an Orthodox council 
condemned the latter’s view that visions of God were merely “created effects 
of God” and not God Himself, and upheld Palamas’ view that the visions 
were in fact visions of God Himself, although not of God in his essence but 
rather God in his “energies.” In other words, the Palamite view was that God 
is fully present in the energies he manifests in creation; the Barlaamite view 
was that creatures would have to wait until death to have a real vision of God. 
Thomas Aquinas, who lived before this dispute, but whose views would 
become equated by many with a general Western Catholic consensus on the 
matter, was brought in to add precision to Barlaam’s view: after death, the 
blessed will enjoy a vision of God’s essence. 

In short, if one ties all the ends together to create a Palamite 
consensus and a Thomist consensus, the following East-West difference will 
emerge. For the East, the believer enjoys contact with God Himself in this 
world, and enters further but never fully into God in his energies after this 
life, treading a permanent path of deification. For the West, the believer can 
only enjoy contact with God’s creatures (angels, for instance) in this world; 
but in the next world, having been strengthened by an infusion of —created— 
grace, he will be able to see God’s essence, and not just his energies, or 
effects. 

The dispute of Palamas and Barlaam first arose over the claims of 
Orthodox monks on Mt Athos who claimed to be able to see the “uncreated 
light” of God after engaging in meditative practices known as hesychasm. As 
mentioned in Chapter Two, the Athonite monks became the centre of a 
similar controversy in 1911, and the Russian church was divided as to the 
legitimacy of the monks’ claims to mystical knowledge of God: this time, the 
argument concerned the nature of the name of Jesus, repeated in the famous 
Jesus prayer used in Athonite mysticism. Did the sacred name enable the 
mystic to contact God himself, was the sacred name in some sense God 
himself, or was it merely a name and different from God? 

This crude summary of East/West theological differences is 
intended, initially, to highlight one interesting fact: namely, how could the 
Russian Orthodox church have been so divided about another Athonite 
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dispute concerning the mystical knowledge of God? Surely, the matter had 
been decided over five centuries ago? However, matters were not so simple. 
Palamas was canonized shortly after his death by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, and was accepted as a saint in the Russian church. After his 
death his veneration by the Russian church was for the most part a liturgical 
formality, and knowledge of his essence-energies distinction and study of his 
writings was scarce; indeed on various occasions, his views were declared 
heretical.*’? On a general level, the Russian church up until the Revolution 
took the view that Orthodox theology had culminated in the seventh 
ecumenical council of 781, and that the last great Orthodox thinker was John 
of Damascus (d. 749). The situation began to change with the publication and 
study of the Philokalia in the nineteenth century. Nonetheless, most of the 
fathers in the Philokalia predate the eighth century, and there are only a few 
texts of Palamas. Thus, it was really only in the 1930s that Russian 
scholars—now in emigration—began to truly study Palamism, and to see a 
“neo-Palamist” (and more broadly “neo-patristic”) synthesis as the key to a 
true Eastern understanding of Orthodox theology. 

Where does this leave Karsavin? As already noted, Karsavin 
displayed almost no interest in Palamas or other post-eighth century Eastern 
fathers and his 1927 book on Eastern patristic theology culminates with an 
account of John of Damascus. Some scholars have been inclined to take the 
view, then, that Karsavin can be viewed as a stepping-stone on the way to the 
fuller, true understanding of Orthodox theology attained by the neo-Palamists 
in the 1930s. This is the position taken by S. Khoruzhy, who posits that 
Russian religious philosophy was a neo-Platonist bridge between Soloviev’s 
Platonism and the neo-Palamism of Lossky and Florovsky. The latter is a 
return to true “energist’” Orthodox theology, and the value of Russian 
religious thought was in returning Russians to this way of thinking. Karsavin 
for Khoruzhy is then at the forefront of Russian religious philosophers 
leading the way “back” to neo-Palamism, due to the fact that he took greater 
care than other neo-Platonists with dogmatic expression (Khourzhy, 2000; 
2005; 2010).°'' Others, such as N. Gavryushin, who states the claim very 


310 See Gavryushin (2004), discussed further below. 


an Interestingly, in Khoruzhy (2010), he tacitly concedes Gavryushin’s 
point about the oddness of the rediscovery of Palamism, writing (italics mine): “In the 
14th century as a result of the ‘Hesychast disputes’ concerning the higher stages of 
this practice, there arose a theology of the divine Energies, which on the basis of the 
experience of hesyachite ascetics significantly advanced the theological description of 
the meeting of man and the Divine Personality. ... Later on in the development of the 
theological personological paradigm there comes a long interruption, in the course of 
which it is practically forgotten.” That is, Palamism arises, i.e., is something new. It is 
then forgotten. This points to a rather serious theological problem: Newman and the 
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strongly (Gavryushin, 2004), take an almost directly opposite approach, 
seeing Karsavin as a traditionalist and the neo-Palamists as inventors of a 
pseudo-tradition that departs from Russian historical theological consensus. 
In defense of this claim, Gavryushin refers to the facts just mentioned 
concerning the Russian’s church’s long ignorance of Palamism: Karsavin’s 
understanding of the patristic heritage was entirely normal not only for his 
time, but for most of Russian church history since the founding of the 
Russian church. To claim that the Russian church attained proper theological 
knowledge only in the 1930s seems to invalidate Russian thought for almost 
the entirety of its existence!*”’ Finally, as if to provide a third mediating 
position, the contemporary Russian scholar A. Sobolev in one article 
(Sobolev, 2008d) maintains that difference between the two sides is 
exaggerated, and concerns emphasis rather than substance. Looking at the 
early 1915 clash between Florensky (a classic “Russian religious phi- 
losopher’) and G. Florovsky (later the founder of the ‘“neo-patristic 
synthesis”), he concludes: “If Fr. George was moving towards the ontological 
centre from the aspect of history, Fr. Pavel approached it from the aspect of 
language” (ibid., 147). That is, the dichotomy between picturesque but 
unreliable Russian religious philosophers (like Florensky and Karsavin), and 
“solid” theologians, like Florovsky and Lossky, is chimerical. This position is 


Catholic church in the nineteenth century struggled to articulate the concept of the 
“development of doctrine,” but such an evolutionary approach to dogma has so far not 
found a serious and consistent proponent in the Orthodox world. But just such a 
concept would be needed to make Khoruzhy’s position convincing (it would also need 
to incorporate the idea of evolved forms disappearing and reemerging). On the other 
hand, as I discuss below with respect to the work of David Bradshaw, it may well be 
that Palamism was not such an “arising” as Khoruzhy implies, but refinement of 
already existing ideas. 

312 One can point to other facts which support Gavryushin’s claim: Russian 
church figures as respected as St. loann of Tobolsk (1651-1751), St. Philaret of 
Moscow (1782-1867) or Konstantin Pobedonostsev (1827-1907) shared Karsavin’s 
deep interest in and respect for Catholic mysticism as a parallel and compatible source 
of spiritual nourishment for the Orthodox believer. St. loann’s famous and popular 
Hiotropion contains a Latin compilation of extracts from Spanish and Italian mystics 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which he later translated into Slavonic. 
Pobedonostev’s favorite work was Thomas 4 Kempis’ /mitation of Christ, which he 
translated into Russian. St. Philaret recommended the reading of Catholic mystics for 
spiritual enlightenment. There are many other examples relating not just to mysticism, 
but even to shared liturgical practices that the Russian church shares with the Catholic 
church, and which differentiates it from the Greek church, for example. All this shows 
that the Russian church did indeed have a flourishing spiritual life without for- 
mulating the essence-energies distinction in the way expressed by Palamas and/or the 
neo-Palamites. 
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supported in a slightly different way by I. Yevlampiev, who sees Florovsky 
and Lossky as doing fairly similar things to Karsavin, but without admitting 
it to themselves—to the detriment of their philosophical coherence.’ 

Resolving this question is obviously extremely important in 
situating Karsavin’s philosophy—so saturated in quotes from the Fathers, so 
obviously aiming to reconcile modern philosophy and ancient theology—on 
the philosophy-theology spectrum today. In what follows, we will examine 
some recent research that re-articulates the East-West difference. To preempt, 
our conclusion will be that there are significant and very meaningful 
differences between “stereotypical” Eastern-Palamite and Western-Thomist 
theology. In this we agree with Khoruzhy, and take issue with Gavryushin 
and Sobolev. However, we will also argue that certain Western mystics 
articulate a very “Eastern” theology—but in different terminology. Thus, 
those Russians who valued Catholic mysticism, as well as Russian mysticism 
that was expressed in a different language (such as that of Seraphim of 
Sarov) than what has come to be seen as the “standard Eastern” position, 
need not be judged as odd or aberrant or tolerated only on the assumption that 
they are on the way “back” to the standard synthesis. Thus such a position is 
now more in keeping with Gavryushin’s and Sobolev’s emphasis on the 
validity of Florensky, Karsavin and other Russian religious philosophers 
(details and nuances aside}—than Khoruzhy’s idea of a (slightly question- 
able) “return” to neo-Palamism. Instead, such thinkers—including Karsavin 
—would be giving new expression to a traditional tendency that had 
developed over the years in Russian church consciousness.’ 

The study we will draw on to articulate the East-West difference 
initially will be the recent book of David Bradshaw (2004), who has provided 
a definitive account of precisely the metaphysical differences between 
Eastern and Western theologians. In the West, he notes a clearly separate 
tradition of interpreting Aristotle, Plato and Neo-Platonism that starts just 
before Augustine and culminates in Thomas Aquinas. In the East, he shows 
similar coherence for fathers starting with Pseudo-Dionysius and culminating 
in Palamas. In what follows, we will first outline how Bradshaw sees the 
differences. Then we will consider how Cusa, and Karsavin’s ‘“neo- 
Cusanism,” might be situated in this picture.*'* Finally, we will consider how 
Karsavin’s system compares to that of Fr. Sergei Bulgakov, on the one hand, 


a8 Yevlampiev (2005) on Florovsky; on Karsavin and other religious 


philsophers, see Yevlampiev (2000). 

34 To a certain extent, this would be a restatement of Karsavin’s view of 
the Russian church as synthesizer of East and West, as expressed in “The East, the 
West and the Russian Idea.” 

> “Neo-Cusanism,” i.e., a Cusanism supplemented by Plotinus, Ekhart, 
Dionysius, Augustine, Angela, Bergson and elements of existentialism. 
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as a representative of a well-known and in this respect controversial “Russian 
religious philosopher”; and on the other hand, how it compares to the ideas of 
the two best-known neo-Palamites: George Florovsky and Vladimir Lossky. 
The account, of course, given space limitations, will only be a suggestive 
sketch of the issues. 


B. Bradshaw’s analysis of the Eastern consensus 


Bradshaw shows that the argument about whether the believer 
communes with God himself or only his created effects is traceable to a 
philosophical doctrine introduced into what had until then been a common 
East-West consensus by Augustine. That doctrine was to see God as pure 
being, Esse /psum, in Whom all predicates are a unity. Goodness, simplicity, 
wisdom, glory, and so forth are all “being,” and none of them can be 
separated from God’s essence—otherwise God would have to be said to 
participate in His own qualities, and thus illogically be lower than Himself. A 
similar logic dictated that man’s communication with God must be conceived 
as a strict dichotomy: either man communicates with God through His 
created effects, or in participating in any quality of God he participates in 
God’s very essence. Augustine thus reinterpreted Biblical theophanies in 
accordance with this approach: where Eastern writers had seen the three 
angels visiting Abraham as a manifestation of the divine Glory, Augustine 
saw the angels as created beings, so that theophany was not a revelation of 
God Himself but of God’s higher creatures. Consistent with this, Augustine 
then allowed for “higher theophanies” and the beatific vision after death, 
when man would indeed partake—intellectually——in God’s essence. 

Aquinas reworked Augustine’s dichotomy further using Aristotelian 
categories. His well-known analogical theory (critiqued, as we saw, by 
Karsavin) can be seen as arising out of the need to solve the problem, arising 
in Augustine, of how man can participate in the essence and not become God. 
His solution was to posit that God is the esse of all things, not essentially but 
causally; moreover, the kind of causation involved is that of an (Aristotelian) 
efficient cause, rather than formal cause, which shares with its effects neither 
genus nor species. The effects thus share the cause’s form not by genus or 
species, but “by some sort of analogy.” 

This also has repercussions for how creatures can know God: man 
attains knowledge of God from the created effects of His world, but given 
that the effects—even before we know them—are only analogous to their 
efficient cause, knowledge of the effects provides only limited and 
linguistically mediated knowledge of God. In sum, the term “effect” or 
“operation” which was the Latin translation of the Greek “energeia” is now 
part of a new system: to know the effect is no longer to know and participate 
in God Himself (in His energies), but merely—as Karsavin saw—to have a 
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doubly removed analogy of God (for both word and world intervene between 
God). Given that, as in Augustine, theophanies (i.e., direct revelations rather 
than evidence for God through his creation) are also created effects, not just 
knowledge of the world but knowledge of God is highly mediated and 
extrinsic, compared to the Eastern view. 

A further difference concerns how Augustine and Aquinas use the 
Platonic term “participation.” The intellectual contemplation of God’s 
essence in the beatific vision after death had been prepared for, we recall, by 
the bestowal of created grace, which Aquinas conceived of as God acting as 
efficient cause. Both steps in the process of deification (which is what 
Aquinas is giving an account of) almost entirely side-line the Eastern concept 
of “participation” in God. This originally Platonic term means that God is the 
form of creatures, i.e., their formal cause. Dionysius had written that “God is 
the ‘to be’ for beings,” meaning that God’s energies, including being, are 
their formal cause. To participate in God’s energies is, otherwise stated, to 
participate in God. Dionysius could use the notion of formal cause and 
participation, without resorting to extrinsic efficient or mechanical cause, just 
because to participate in God’s form was not to participate in His essence, but 
His energies. 

Aquinas himself uses the term “participation” in certain places, in 
conjunction with its very Eastern usage whereby creatures are constantly 
sustained by participation in God’s being. Bradshaw also argues that, given 
his conception of being as pure act, the path to seeing participation in the 
divine act as synergy (co-act, co-energy) was potentially open. However, the 
doctrine of divine simplicity—which merges being and act into one—closed 
off this path, and Aquinas does not develop the participation idea, which is 
effectively banned by the logic of his system. 


C. Karsavin and the Eastern consensus 


It can be argued convincingly, | believe, that Karsavin is close to 
this Eastern consensus, even though he freely draws on Augustine and does 
not (consistently) use the essence versus energies terminology.*'® The main 
“Eastern” concept found at the heart of Karsavin’s system (and derived partly 
from Cusa, but also from Plotinus and others) is the relationship to God 
through participation rather than efficient causality. For Karsavin, the 
creature has being only by partaking in God. The question is, however, does 


a8 However, even Dionysius and Gregory the Theologian do not use the 


terminology consistently: Gregory sometimes refers to man partaking in the divine 
nature; Dionysius often talks of glory, the things “near God,” and so on. “Energy vs. 
essence” is a sort of generalization over different patristic terms. 
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the creature for Karsavin participate in God’s essence or energies? Here the 
terminology is different, but the result seems to be similar. For Augustine and 
Aquinas God is Esse Ipsum, and to participate in Esse would be to be God. 
The late Cusa, who in many respects Karsavin follows, calls God Posse 
Ipsum, and (as was remarked in Chapter Two) this signals a recognition, like 
Dionysius but in different language, that God is beyond Essence/Being.*"’ 
Likewise, for Karsavin to participate in God’s Esse would not mean to be 
God entirely: for God exists beyond his essence. In Karsavin, this is given a 
reworking in terms of personhood. God kenotically hands over his essence 
both between persons within God, and beyond himself to the world. In other 
words, God is quite used to “doing without” his essence, and “surviving” 
merely on his personhood alone. Like Cusa, therefore, Karsavin talks of God 
as the “essence of essence,” and like Dionysius, he often writes of God as 
Super-essence (beyond being). Furthermore, there are several passages where 
he talks of man participating in God’s operations or actions, so making the 
two systems the same even down to terminology.*’* This does not contradict 
both Cusa’s and Karsavin’s reliance on Augustine: for as Bradshaw points 
out, there are places in Augustine where the Eastern consensus is still 
assumed, as for example, when he says that creatures “are inasmuch as they 
are from You; they are not inasmuch as they are not what You are.”’” 
However, if we wanted to find a terminological! equivalent in Karsavin for 
created participation in the divine “energy,” we might refer to the creature’s 
participation in God’s “kenotically disowned, or outwardly reflected, 
essence(s).” 

In his final chapter, Bradshaw points to certain remaining ambi- 
guities in the interpretation of Palamite doctrine (for Palamism and Russian 
neo-Palamism have generated a lot of sharp criticism in the West, which to 


317 : : . : . 
However, it remains to be investigated whether a view of God as Posse 


Ipsum answers the objection brought against Aquinas’ Esse Ipsum that God has to 
create the world, in that if he has the power to do so, he must. 

318 Por example, in his discussion of Angela: “And into the soul then there 
pour out the gifts of grace and the Divine acts are fulfilled in her. ... Inflamed by 
divine love, the soul grasps its own nothingness, grasps the humility of God, leaning 
towards her, and loves God even more. Her love, born of the Uncreated Love, 
transfigures her in God. And then the Divine acts are performed in the soul, and the 
will agrees with the Divine will.” And later in OF P: “After all, we are not seeing God 
in His essence, but a Theophany, a manifestation or action, an ‘energy’ of God in 
creation.” The latter explicitly brings out the parallel between his more usual Cusan 
terminology, and the energy terminology of the Eastern fathers up to Palamas. 

"9 Augustine, Confessions, VILIL. 
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some extent preempts the current disagreement among Russian thinkers).°”° 


Here it is interesting to see how Karsavin’s understanding can illuminate 
these points. Bradshaw reminds his readers of the boldness of the claim that 
the saints participate in the uncreated energies of God in their vision of the 
uncreated light: such energies must of course predate creation, and be eternal 
and internal to God himself. Comments Bradshaw: 


It is hard to know what the uncreated light could be other 
than this eternal, reciprocal glorification of the persons of 
the Godhead [whereby] the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and rests on the Son, and in so doing manifests the 
energy of the Son and is Himself manifested through the 
Son. ... The mutual glorification can thus be seen as a kind 
of internal act that is imaged and replicated in the bestowal 
of the divine energies upon the creatures. It is true that 
Palamas does not himself draw these connections, but they 
are consistent with what he does say, and I see no other 
way to understand how the divine energies can “be 
indicative of relation to another” and yet not wholly deter- 
mined by their relation to creatures. (Bradshaw, 2004, 273) 


In other words, Bradshaw is proposing that the creature participates 
in the mutual internal activity of the divine persons. This squares very well 
with Karsavin’s notion that deification is “personalization”: the individual 
dies the death of the Logos and lives the life of the Spirit as the restored life 
of the Logos. In other words, the union of humanity with divinity is effected 
“energetically”’—that is, by the Logos’ emptying of the Father’s being and 
through the Spirit’s activity of restoring the Logos to the Father. This activity 
(i.e., energy) empties divinity and allows humanity to expand into the divine 
“vacuum” (or, kenoma). This gives a glimpse of the “internal machinery” of 
the statement that Christ is fully human and fully divine, and of the idea that 
any human who participates in full willingness in Christ also has their 
humanity drawn into this “energetic vortex” of deification. 

Furthermore, Bradshaw drives home how the Palamite under- 
standing of “energy” is deeply rooted in Plotinus, and indeed how the Eastern 
fathers are philosophically closer to Eastern pagan neo-Platonist mystics than 
to the Western Augustinian-Thomist synthesis. Here, we recall Karsavin’s 
appeal to Plotinus’ distinction between the “energy of the essence” and the 
“energy outside the essence” (OFP, ch. 3). Initially, Karsavin used this 


32° For one eminent Western critic, see Williams (1977; 2009). The former 


contains a critique of Palamism, the latter of (aspects of) V. Lossky’s neo-Palamism. 
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distinction to correct Plotinus by underlining the difference-in-sameness of 
the Son from the Father within the Trinity, as if the Son was an energy 
outside the Father’s essence. However, he also pointed out the Cappadocians’ 
correction of the idea that the Father originates and gives the essence to the 
other persons, and incorporated this into his account. The activity Karsavin 
conceives of as pertaining to the persons of the Trinity is finally an energy 
within the divine Trinity, an energy of one divine essence; however, that 
internal energy-activity, as focused in the Logos, is then reflected beyond the 
line of “Nothing” into creation: but by partaking in the reflected energy- 
activity (its imago, one might say), creation is ultimately allowed to partake 
in the original—the reflection is folded back into the original (see Diagrams 8 
and 9 in Chapter Five). The Cusan term “reflection,” and the Palamite and 
Eastern-consensus term “energy” are describing the same reality. 

Finally, one might ask again: where does “essence” fit in Karsavin’s 
synthesis? The “essence” is always for Karsavin “beyond the reach” of the 
creature: the activity of the divine persons, especially the Son, empties 
divinity and opens it to the ascending creature. The creature gains access to 
how God is, the mode by which God acts within himself and beyond himself 
(the patristic definition of hypostasis/person). But the essence itself is always 
evasive and unknowable. Indeed, “essence” is not a constant term: it merely 
means that aspect of God which is not affected by the creative act—as 
Karsavin phrases it, the divine “I AM.” When one considers the relationship 
of the persons (non-difference, differentiation, re-indifferentiation), it 
becomes apparent—as Karsavin citing Dionysius reiterates—that the essence 
is only essence in regard to creation: in regard to itself it is “being” always 
passing beyond—through the action of the persons—into “non-being.” 

One might even be so bold as to suggest that this Karsavinian 
account of deification as “personalizing” participation in the divine activity?’ 
has a certain advantage over the Palamite account, if the latter is stated 
exclusively in terms of energy and essence. And this is that it gives due 
emphasis to the places in the Bible, liturgy and in saints such as Seraphim of 
Sarov (and as we saw Angela of Foligno and similar Catholic saints), where 
the goal of Christian life is said to be acquisition of the Holy Spirit and life in 
Christ. That is, as Gavryushin points out, emphasis on the energies can seem 
misplaced if the personal nature of the divine-human encounter is 
overlooked. Indeed, that was partly the problem with some of the 1911 
Russian interpretations of hesychasm: the mantra that “the Name of God is 
God” can degenerate into a belief that the repetition of the Name gives the 


321 Space does not permit me to expand on the very similar account of 


deification and personalization given in Archimandrite Sophrony’s work. See S. 
Sakharov (2006; 2009) and N. Sakharov (2002). 
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“energy” automatically, without relationship, interaction, encounter. The 
person of the Spirit, for example, can in this “personalized energetic” account 
be said to act both internally (immanently to the Trinity) and externally: the 
Spirit restores the Son to the Father, is always Son-Spirit, within the Trinity. 
Beyond the Trinity, the Spirit gathers dying created being into the Church 
(the Son), into the divine kenoma, and so brings creation through the Son to 
the Father. The external energy of the Spirit recapitulates its internal energy. 
In other words, “energy” is always connected with the divine hypostases and 
with personhood. 

A further advantage of “post-Wetterian” Karsavinism, one might 
add, is Karsavin’s final belief that even personalizing participation in the 
activity of the divine persons is not equivalent to full deification. For that, a 
first death and even a second death and then resurrection is needed. The 
Palamite account, as it stands, could be stated too strongly here: namely, that 
the vision of the uncreated light is the peak of mystical experience. That is 
surely not the final meaning of Palamism, of course: for hesychasts, too, take 
into account that the final judgment and then resurrection still await the saint. 
But here, too, Karsavin’s later position is a sober improvement on his earlier 
views, which seemed to imply that deification is accomplished within the 
limits of this life. 

Finally, Bradshaw seems to have noted something observed by an 
Orthodox theologian like Dumitru Staniloae: if one takes seriously the idea 
that God allows man access to his internal uncreated energies, there is no 
place for an apophaticism which claims to be entirely ignorant of the internal 
dynamic of the Trinity (Staniloae, 1998).°” This was the position famously 
taken by Vladimir Lossky in his Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church 
(Lossky, 1991).°” There he argues that one can only know of the action of 
the persons as they are perceived by humanity outside of the Trinity. 
Knowledge of the internal dynamic of the Trinity stops with the 
understanding (whence derived, and why so arbitrarily curtailed?) that the 
Father begets, the Son is begotten and the Spirit is issued—any further 
speculations are Gnostic. The same can be said of the fact that the Word 
became incarnate. Of course, such a position is not held by Lossky alone. 
Anglican theologian, Archbishop Rowan Williams, implies something 
similar when he writes that “the existence of Jesus is not an episode in the 
biography of the Word. It remains absolutely—and crucially—-a fact of our 


322 See comments on Staniloae later in this chapter. 
323 See discussion of Lossky later in this chapter. 
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world and our world’s limits” (Williams, 1987, 244).°* Of course, Karsavin 
is not claiming that we know everything about the internal “biography” of the 
Word. God in his essence, God in his permanent self-transcendence is always 
“other” to us, as Karsavin phrases it. But the doctrine of the divine energies, 
and of course the doctrine of the Incarnation of the Logos, seem to tell us 
precisely that there is a continuity between the internal and external 
uncreated divine energies, that creation does partake of God Himself, while 
remaining creation. Thus there does seem to be more than a Thomist 
“analogical” connection between terms like “beget,” “begotten” and “issues” 
as applied to the divine persons among themselves and the reality of 
salvation. The Fathers imply as much when they speak of the Logos being 
born twice, firstly of the Father and then of his human mother Mary. 

Karsavin laid great emphasis on how the early church fathers were 
indebted for their expression of these doctrines, and the precise verbal 
articulation of their experience of God, to neo-Platonist philosophers like 
Plotinus. But as we saw in our examination of OF P, he was not prepared to 
leave it at that. The Fathers did not merely borrow a useful tool for a quick 
job when they became involved with Plotinian concepts. Language and 
linguistic discourse for Karsavin bear a direct link to both empirical and 
transcendent reality. Therefore it is not just the language but also the 
experience of Plotinus (or Philo, for that matter) that entered church 
consciousness when Origen and others adapted pagan philosophy to Christian 
ends. This was a valuable proto-Christian experience, a true if blurred insight 
into God—and not something to be ashamed of: as if one were to use the 
neighbor’s ladder to climb into the loft and then throwing it away, claim that 
one had jumped up there without help. In many ways, Karsavin is convinced 
that the mystical insights of Plotinus are profounder and truer than that of 
superficial Christians.*”° 

This brings us naturally to the theology of Fr. Sergius Bulgakov, 
who was V. Lossky’s prime target as regards Gnosticism in the Mystical 
Theology. As in other matters, Karsavin’s intermediate position between 
Lossky and Bulgakov is not generally known, and so it will be useful to state 
it. 


324 The event of the Transfiguration when the disciples saw the uncreated 


light (as this is interpreted in Palamism) shows that the whole point of Christ’s 
incarnation is to take us beyond the “world’s limits.” 

325 For a powerful statement of this view, see Karsavin’s 1926 article 
“Apologeticheskij etjud” [A study in apologetics). 
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D. Karsavin and sophiology 


Bulgakov too developed a different terminology to the essence- 
energies consensus, and in contrast to Karsavin he explicitly maintained that 
the two were compatible. This argument has also been reiterated by a recent 
writer (Arjakovsky, 2001), though of course many Orthodox thinkers 
disagree. The doctrine of Sophia can be stated extremely briefly: it holds that 
the divine essence exists in an immanent and external form. The former is the 
“higher Sophia,” the latter is the “lower Sophia.” The lower Sophia is the 
root of the world, and it is waiting to be reunited to the higher Sophia, or 
uncreated divinity. Christ is a union of the higher and lower Sophias, and 
through him this unification of God and world can take place. Those who see 
Bulgakov’s ideas as equivalent to Palamism would argue that the higher 
Sophia is the divine essence, while the lower Sophia are the divine energies, 
God ad extra. 

On a general and superficial level, this doctrine has much in 
common with Karsavin’s own thought, and must be considered a sibling in 
the family of Russian cosmic Christianity. However, digging deeper 
doctrinally, we find that Karsavin came to reject sophiology in very clear 
terms.°”° First, he takes issue with Bulgakov’s idea that the lower, “extrinsic” 
Sophia is quasi-hypostatic, i.e., not fully hypostatic but “hypostasizable’—in 
Bulgakov’s neologism. A divine hypostasis, writes Karsavin, is not a medium 
for the meeting of God and man, but the unity itself; a hypostasis is 
inseparable from God, and not something third to God and man. There can be 
no creaturely hypostasis; nor can there be some intermediate hypostaticness, 
which is potentially hypostatic and becomes fully hypostatic in union with 
creation (as the “floating” extra-Trinitarian Sophia does). This, writes 
Karsavin, would be to deny the divinity of the divine persons (making the 
intrinsically uncreated divine hypostasis created), and the triunity of God. 

Nonetheless, Karsavin is trying to achieve a similar result to 
Bulgakov—but without resorting to distorting the traditional concepts (in this 
regard at least!). In this it can be argued that he was successful. For him, as 
for the Fathers (according to Florovsky’s analysis and critique of Bulgakov’s 
sophiology), Sophia simply means Jesus Christ. The cosmic deification of the 
world, so richly explored by Bulgakov but at the cost of dogmatic erraticness, 
is described by Karsavin precisely by reference to Christ and his divine- 
human personhood without the need for sophiological doctrines. For 
Karsavin, the cosmos is included in Christ’s redemption through Christ’s 
human nature (not his hypostasis or personhood which is inseparably divine- 
human): human nature encompasses the human body, and the symphonic 


326 The following critique is from On First Principles: 415-416. 
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human body (social space, geographic-social, biological-physical space and 
so on) embraces (through thorough interpenetration, as we saw in Chapters 
Four and Five) all of space, the entire universe—or put in mythic terms, 
Adam Kadmon. Thus when Christ’s body is personified (deified), all of space 
and time, the perfectating and the fallen Adam, all the qualitations of 
symphonic embodiedness, are deified with him. Thus there is no need for a 
“potentially divine” hypostasis to exist outside of Christ, and so on. 


E. Karsavin and G. Florovsky on creation 


We encountered George Florovsky in Chapter Four as an ex- 
Eurasian. He would go on, firstly in Paris and then in North America, to write 
widely on theological issues, becoming one of the main exponents of what 
came to be called the neo-patristic approach in Orthodox theology. One of 
the main concerns of this tendency was to correct certain perceived heretical 
aberrations that had occurred in what was increasingly now seen as a contrary 
tendency in Russian theology, “Russian religious thought,”—primarily 
Bulgakov’s sophiology, which has its roots in the thought of Vladimir 
Soloviev. We have seen that Sobolev and Yevlampiev do not accept 
Florovsky’s critique, and we already know that Karsavin himself disagreed 
with Bulgakov, so confounding the dichotomy Florovsky attempts to set up 
between his “new but old” approach and the “old but new” approach of 
Florensky and others. Thus in this final overview of Karsavin’s possible 
place in contemporary theological debates, we will look briefly at 
Florovsky’s 1927 article, “The Idea of Creation in Christian Theology” 
(Florovsky, 2005b), to see how it compares with the two sides in the 
sophiological dispute. 

Florovsky gives an account of creation that is shored up with 
numerous quotations from the Fathers, as well as scholastic terminology. The 
intention here is not to show that the account fails; rather it is to show that 
what is often perceived to be the “standard” account has its own unresolved 
problems. From very early on Florovosky had taken exception to the colorful 
theology of Pavel Florensky, and he was always a critic of Bulgakov’s 
sophiology, even when working under Bulgakov at the St. Sergius Institute in 
Paris. In his own theology, Florovsky displays a clear anxiety that his own 
ideas not be tainted with the problems he perceived in sophiology: the 
breaking of the seal of apophaticism regarding the immanent life of the 
Trinity, and the vision of creation as an unfolding of the (‘lower’) divine 
essence. Thus it is axiomatic for him that “we know God only in His 
supernatural relations with creation, we know only His ‘economy’.” 
Furthermore, “to better understand and confess in adequate concepts the true 
Divine Son, one must exclude from the teaching about the Logos not only the 
ideas of Plotinus and Philo, but also all Christological elements” (Florovsky, 
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2005b, 339). With such a methodology, of course, Karsavin’s theology 
would not leave the starting-line. 

However, Florovsky offers his own account of the internal life of 
God: 


In this [begetting of Son by Father] there is a certain 
natural necessity. Generation happens from within the 
divine nature. But creation is a willed and absolutely free 
act. In creation God called into existence phenomena 
having a completely different type (Rus. inorodnie) to 
Himself. (Florovsky, 2005b, 324) 


The relations between the Persons are relations of “natural 
necessity”; they are “eternal.” When God creates however, this involves “an 
act of will [that] is not co-eternal to God.” However, later he states that God’s 
will is integral to his nature (“in the divine will is revealed the divine nature”) 
and that (therefore) God eternally wills to create the world (329, 331). The 
solution to this apparent contradiction is said to be that: 


God imagined or invented the world pre-eternally but the 
world is not eternal, and it is certainly not equally eternal to 
God. (326) 


And furthermore: 


There are two types of eternity: a fundamental eternity, in 
which only the Trinity dwells, and an accidental eternity of 
the free actions of Divine Grace. (333) 


The prototypes of creation reside in the necessary eternity of God’s 
nature; but the causes and realizations of the causes in creation come into 
being through God’s free “accidental” act of creation, which takes place in 
the accidental eternity. Creation itself then belongs to the world of 
temporality, which begins with creation. Thus Florovsky seems to posit a 
three-tiered system relating God and creation: God in his necessary being; 
God in his accidental being; creation as accidental being. Using different 
terminology, Florovsky posits this system slightly differently too: the chain 
between the “necessary” God and “accidental” creation looks as follows: 1) 
the atemporal, eternal types of creation; 2) the “accidental” causes of creation 
(also atemporal); and 3) creation itself (temporal), which has a different 
nature to God. 

The divine persons relate to the necessary essence; when the divine 
persons relate to creation they relate as one divine energy, so that no dis- 
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tinction between the persons is graspable for created beings: “we only know 
[God’s] ‘economy,”” i.e., how he acts beyond his necessary eternity, where 
the persons dwell, towards accidental creation. Florovsky is particularly 
concerned to exclude any linkage between the immanent life of the Logos (at 
the “necessary level”) and the economic life of the Son at the “accidental 
level”—a point of course, where the clear-cut distinctions he is making could 
break down. Certain passages in Acts, Ephesians and Revelations talk of the 
Son as “the eternal High Priest” and “the lamb slaughtered from the 
foundation of the world.” Florovsky points out that this “eternal pre- 
destination” relates only to the world’s lesser eternity: what for the world is 
eternity is for God an accident: 


this predestination does not relate to the internal life of the 
Holy Trinity;—it, a predestination, is a free act of Grace, of 
divine Mercy, and not an act of His essence. The path of 
Incarnation was not bound up to the divine will,_—for God 
to be a true God did not require the incarnation. This was 
an act of “economic and not nature-based descent,” says 
John of Damascus. Further, the Word is only a priest by 
virtue of the incarnation,—before the incarnation he was 
not such. The incarnation, predetermined in eternity, was 
realized only in the end times, and the actua] incarnation 
became a new act, not existing before “the Word became 
flesh.” (Florovsky, 2005b, 339) 


What can be said of Florovsky’s account? Obviously, the above is a 
crude summary of just one of Florovsky’s articles, so that it is hardly fair to 
make sweeping generalizations about Florovsky or the neo-patristic synthesis 
on this basis. But its timing is interesting: it was written four years after 
Karsavin’s OFP and one year before his On Personhood were published. 
Quite obviously, therefore, it contains an oblique critique of the tendency of 
Karsavin’s theology. 

One can make the following preliminary comments. Firstly, 
Florovksy’s theology suffers from similar contradictions to any creation 
theology so conceived: if the divine will is eternal, what stops creation from 
being a necessary consequence of the divine nature? Secondly, how helpful is 
it to refer to God’s inmost being as “necessary” and how convincing is the 
division posited within God between God as necessary eternity and God as 
accidental eternity? Further, how does the “accidental eternity” of God differ 
from the “accidenta] eternity” of the world referred to in the extract above: 
getting this right is import, otherwise the Incarnation does end up as relating 
to the divine essence. Again, how can a separate nature exist outside of God: 
is it lesser than God, and if so how does this relate to God’s all-goodness in 
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creation? Perhaps these problems could be solved—though, as Yevlampiev 
remarks in his introduction to the Florovsky anthology where the essay 
appears—they would require much more detailed philosophical attention than 
Florovsky gives them. Indeed, his restatement and compilation of patristic 
quotes raises many more questions than it answers, and the account does not 
even seem to be aware of these questions generated so prolifically by every 
answer. However, more serious than all this is the question already posed in 
the previous sections: if the Trinity acts as one ad extra/economically, why 
does the Orthodox worshipper address prayers to each divine Person 
separately, and why is the initiation into mystical life said to go through the 
Holy Spirit? 

It seems, firstly, that Florovsky, too, separates energy and Person, 
and secondly—which is related—does not allow for the economic energy to 
be continuous with the immanent energy of the Persons. This is because he 
seems to be guided by his fear that too much Plotinian discourse about the 
Logos will lead inevitably to the conclusion that “the world is absolute and 
the Absolute is the worid and realizes itself mainly through the life and the 
world process” (Florovsky, 2005b, 342). However, this Hegel-angst is very 
crippling: we have shown in some detail that for Karsavin the inner life of the 
Logos, while it preempts what occurs in the incarnate life of the Logos,*”’ is 
not in the least bit bound by necessity to the latter, and that its self-expression 
is unrelated to the world. (And we also touched, in passing, on Karsavin’s 
own attitude to Hegel). The same is true of the (activity of) the Spirit. 
Karsavin, too, leaves the essence and unknowability of God untouched—and 
at the same time his discussion of time, eternity and necessity seem much 
more transparent than the rehashed labels that Florovsky offers in this article. 
In addition, Karsavin’s proposal to sketch detail about the inner life of the 
Trinity seem no less bold than Florovsky’s own divisions of God—and as 
Bradshaw suggests, they can also be seen as a natural development of hints in 
patristic theology. 

In sum, while Karsavin is superficially more shocking (for 
traditionalists) in his willingness to use new language, Florovsky tends to 
avoid the issues rather than to offer convincing answers—-which in its own 
way is also shocking. 


F. Karsavin and V. Lossky 


The other major founder of the neo-patristic “turn” was Vladimir 
Lossky. Here our remarks about Lossky will be even briefer than our 


327 as one should expect and as Florovsky’s system states with regard to the 
“prototypes” and their accidental realization in creation. 
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comments on Florovsky.** To begin with, we can note the personal 
connection between Karsavin and Lossky. Vladimir studied under Karsavin 
in the Petrograd history department between 1918 and 1922. Karsavin and 
Vladimir’s father, the intuivist philosopher Nicolai Onuferovich Lossky, 
were Close friends, and the Karsavin daughters and the Lossky family (both 
the older and younger generation) were also on friendly terms in France (at 
one point there was talk of Viadimir’s brother marrying Karsavin’s youngest 
daughter).*”’ Lossky’s interest in Western medieval religion and history was 
fired by Karsavin; Gavryushin sees the whole “anti-Filioquistic” orientation 
of Lossky’s theology as having its origin in Karsavin’s influence, and notes 
that both men were interested in Western mysticism, while being convinced 
of the dogmatic correctness of their own Orthodox faith—an orientation he 
believes Lossky also probably inherited from Karsavin. These personal links 
are significant in assessing the relationship between the two men’s 
theologies. In the Mystical Theology (Lossky, 1991), Lossky has quite a few 
harsh words to say about Russian religious philosophy, and as elsewhere his 
main target is Bulgakov’s sophiology. One might think that as Karsavin was 
a “Russian religious philosopher,” he would also be a fair target for Lossky’s 
distrust of those who speculated in German Romantic fashion about the 
“tragedy of the Absolute,” as Lossky referred to any insufficiently apophatic 


38 For an interesting questioning of some of Lossky’s philosophical 


assumptions, see Papanikolaou (2006). 

329 Karsavin and Nicolai Lossky were colleagues in St. Petersburg and 
maintained their friendship in Berlin and France. Sometimes they holidayed together 
in the South of France, where Karsavin would attempt in vain to persuade Nicolai on 
the beach of the correctness of his philosophy of all-unity. 

In a letter of 1930, Lidia Nicolaevna writes as follows: “That year the whole 
Lossky family intended to spend the summer together. So Nicolai Onuferovich and 
his wife, their younger son Andrei, who is 11-12 y.o., and their aunt Maria 
Nicolaevna Stoyunina . . . travelled to Pontillac. They went mostly to get to know the 
wife of the professor’s older son Volodya Lossky, who has just got married to the 
cousin of poor Raisa Noevna Bloch. Their mothers were sisters. ... It was here that 
Boris was dreaming of bringing us; he was in love with Marianna and was hoping to 
pay his attentions to her that summer, with the most serious intentions.” Boris Lossky, 
Viadimir’s brother, was thus courting Karsavin’s middle daughter, Marianna—who 
later married Suvchinsky, Karsavin’s Eurasian colleague and subsequently devoted 
son-in-law. Raisa Bloch was from a Russian-Jewish Petersburg family and a good 
friend of Karsavin. It can thus be seen that the Losskys were part of an intimate 
extended family of emigrant Petersburgers, both Jewish and Russian. Again, the 
Jewish connection is interesting: Karsavin once commented to Aaron Steinberg that it 
would have been a priviledge for him if his daughter had married a Jew; Vladimir 
Lossky’s wife in fact was a converted Jew (a Bloch), so perhaps at one point such a 
marriage was on the cards. 
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theologies. However, as we have seen, Karsavin himself had distanced 
himself from sophiology by the end of the twenties, and was not close to 
Bulgakov. And when one reads Lossky’s comments on, for example, 
Plotinus, it seems as if the two men’s assessment of the pagan philosopher 
differs more in emphasis than substance (as Sobolev claimed of Florensky 
and Florovsky). Contrasting Dionysius and Plotinus, Lossky writes that for 
Dionysius, 


while intimately united with God [man] knows Him only as 
Unknowable, in other words as infinitely set apart by His 
nature, remaining even in union inaccessible in that which 
He is in His essential being ... [thus] the only rational 
notion which we can have of God will still be that of His 
incomprehensibility. (Lossky, 1991, 38) 


Karsavin would agree absolutely with this. Later, he accepts that 
Gregory of Nazianzen is steeped in Plotinus’ neo-Platonic terminology. 
However, for Lossky: 


Nazianzen’s conscious adoption of the language of Plotinus 
can delude only those unimaginative and pedestrian souls 
who are incapable of rising above rational concepts. (46) 


But this does not stop him from accepting that there is value in Plotinus, 
although in the latter’s system: 


The consubstantiality fof the Plotinian hypostases] does not 
rise to the trinitarian antinomy of Christian dogma: it 
appears as a descending hierarchy and realizes itself 
through the ceaseless flow of the hypostases. ... This 
demonstrates once again the unsoundness of the method of 
those historians who would express the thought of the 
Fathers of the Church by explaining the terms they use in 
the light of Hellenistic philosophy. (49) 


As regards both these statements, Karsavin and Lossky are also in 
agreement.*” It is just that Karsavin gives much more precise detail as to 


33° Recall Karsavin’s expression of this insight in Holy Fathers, which we 


cited in ch. 3 and repeat here for convenience: “The Cappadocians base themselves on 
the rich theological speculation of the past, in particular on Origen and Plotinus. They 
develop and complement, or express more precisely, what has already been said. So 
Gregory the Theologian fearlessly repeats Plotinus: ‘The monad, from the beginning 
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exactly how the Cappadocians and Plotinus differ: for the former the One is 
both definite and indefinite; for the latter, merely indefinite, and so on. More 
salient is the attitude or tone of the two thinkers: Karsavin’s tone is one of 
respect and even awe for Plotinus. In “A Study in Apologetics,” he even 
remarks that Plotinus’ mystical intuition and spirit are superior to those who 
are Christian in name but miss the whole mystical orientation of the faith. 
Elsewhere in Mystical Theology, Lossky remarks that the movement from a 
Plotinian triadology (without “antinomy”—a concept which Lossky uses but 
does not explain in as detailed a manner as Karsavin) to an antinomian 
Christian triadology cannot occur naturally, merely by rationalistic tinkering: 
instead, “‘a ‘change of spirit? was needed—a metanoia ... before the pagan 
terms could be filled with true meaning” (49). This is also thoroughly 
Karsavinian: the connection of repentance and philosophical reorientation 
hinted at in the term metanoia was a favorite theme of Karsavin’s. Thus, 
Lossky’s slightly shrill denunciation of “unimaginative and pedestrian souls” 
seems unlikely to have been directed at his former teacher; in the context it 
seems aimed outside the Russian theological community towards Harnack 
and his school, who accused Christianity of being irredeemably Hellenized. 
Once again, in Apologetic Study, Karsavin had made a very similar critique 
of Harnack. 

More research needs to be done to highlight the similarities and 
differences between Lossky and Karsavin. But once again, Karsavin’s 
presence adds a valuable third axis to a debate which has been seen all too 
often as a dichotomy of “Russian religious philosophy” and “neo-patristic 
synthesis” (in making this point, we second Khoruzhy). Like Florovsky, 
Lossky seems to suffer from Hegel-angst.*' And this prevents him from 
adding detail to his comments about the difference between Plotinus and the 
Cappadocians. As Gavryushin remarks, Lossky was in some ways an 


moving towards a dyad, remained in a triad.” ‘A perfect Trinity of three perfections. 
For the Monad moved in pursuit of perfection: in order not to be poor and not to pour 
out to eternity, inasmuch as the first would have been incommunicability, and the 
second disorder.’. .. [Thus] the Trinity is the fullness and completeness of plurality, 
its principle and perfection. But ... in explaining the triadic structure of God the 
Cappadocians also wage a struggle against the idea of a necessary or non-arbitrary 
triadic self-revealing, which is characteristic of gnostic and neo-Platonic 
contemplation. In the words of the same Gregory the Theologian, it would be 
imprecise to call the birth of the Son ‘an overflow of Bounty’. This unwittingly causes 
one to think of some sort of material flow, thereby negating God’s freedom” 
(Karsavin, 1994c [1927], 113). Holy Fathers, of course, was written twenty years 
before Lossky’s major work, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church. 

31 It is interesting that the Catholic theologian, Hans Urs von Balthasar, 
whose work we have referred to several times in this study, is far more appreciative of 
Hegel, and far more conscious of his Christian roots and possibilities. 
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unconscious and unwitting heir to several debates and conflicts in Russian 
thought, which he thus did not fully resolve. This can be seen in Lossky’s 
comments about the “cosmic” orientation of Russian religious philosophy 
(112), in which he accuses Soloviev, Fedorov and Bulgakov of equating the 
Church with the cosmos. However, this is to ignore extremely significant 
differences between these thinkers, as well as a whole other range of 
distinctions in Russian cosmism. Of all three, Lossky concludes: 


If the idea of the Church—as the place where union with 
God is accomplished—is already implied in that of the 
Cosmos, this is not the same thing as to say that the 
Cosmos is the Church. It is not legitimate to accord to 
origins that which belongs to vocation, to accomplishment 
and the final end. (112) 


As we saw Karsavin took some pains to distinguish “natural” and 
“supernatural theandrification,” and it would also be rather rash to accuse 
Bulgakov of believing that the cosmos, in its natural state, is already the 
Church. 

In short, at least one adherent of the “neo-patristic synthesis” was— 
in life and thought—not so distant from one “Russian religious philosopher,” 
in a way that undermines the duality of these labels. Russian theologians, and 
Orthodox theologians in general, as we have seen, have still not fully worked 
out the implications of this. For Gavryushin, for example, Lossky would have 
been better off being a more faithful adherent of the “Karsavin school” (as he 
calls it), for in embracing the dubious concept of the Divine energies, he had 
forgotten the lesson of his teacher that “one must not distinguish ‘intra’ and 
‘extra’ in the Divine content.” For, 


despite the position of his teacher, Lossky writes of the 
necessity of “confessing in God some ineffable distinction, 
different from the distinction between essence and Persons, 
a distinction according to which he would be both perfectly 
inaccessible and in many respects accessible.” One wants 
to ask, in what does this “many respects” consist? This 
question is doomed to remain unanswered. ... But the 
conclusion from this made-up distinction sounds utterly 
shocking. (Gavryushin, 2004, 172-173) 


The distinction is, of course, that between essence and energies, 
without which Gavryushin believes the Orthodox church survived for the 
bulk of its existence, instead appealing to “the deification of man in no other 
way than through the Hypostases of the Triune God, the free-willed growth 
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in resemblance between man and the Incarnate Christ-Logos in His kenotic, 
emptied image.” 

Here, these matters can only be highlighted, not resolved. However, 
Gavryushin’s suggestion that the Orthodox church knew nothing of an 
essence-energy distinction for its entire existence seems hyperbolic. We 
suggested above that Karsavin himself informally made use of such a 
distinction, and that his use of it—though he did not bring it out explicitly— 
could be reconciled with what Gavryushin suggests as a proper orientation 
for Orthodox theology. Again, Karsavin seems to have a foot in several 
camps. This is not to suggest, of course, that he was particularly eirenic in 
forwarding his theological views: while they contain the possibility of 
reconciliation, like other Russian theologians in emigration he was 
sometimes unnecessarily stubborn and dismissive about taking on board 
other views. The thesis put forward here that such a reconciliation is possible 
might therefore also do well to appeal to Orthodox thinkers outside of the 
Russian church. In this respect, the earlier mentioned Dumitru Staniloae, is 
instructive. The Romanian theologian was and is widely loved and respected 
across Orthodox churches. He himself studied the Russian religious thinkers 
closely, and ignored the dichotomy between “religious philosopher” and 
“theologian” that they applied to themselves. Fr. lon Bria, in his introduction 
to a recent edition of Staniloae’s magnum opus, The Experience of God, 
makes the following comments: 


in his understanding of the incarnation, Fr. Dumitru sees it 
in cosmic terms, as not just a response to the fall but part of 
God’s eternal purpose, an expression of the inner life of the 
Trinity, in this way upholding the standpoint represented in 
the East by St. Maximos and St. Isaak of Nineveh, and in 
the West by Duns Scotus. ... He does not neglect the need 
for ascetic renunciation, but at the same time he looks for a 
“new asceticism” that will be world-affirming, not 
disincarnate, as all too often Christian asceticism has 
tended to be in the past. .. . In his theology of the world Fr. 
Dumitru has given special attention to the meaning of time 
and space. He refuses to make a sharp distinction between 
time and eternity, between space and infinity, but sees them 
as interdependent, [appealing] here to St. Maximos. ... Fr. 
Dumitru. believes in the “coincidence of opposites.” 
Contrasting aspects of truth are held together in harmony, 
as when the rational is held alongside the apophatic, or 
when time and eternity are understood as complementary. 
(Staniloae, 1998, vol. 1, xxii, xxiv) 
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Fr. Staniloae, for example, was not satisfied with a narrow 
interpretation of the cataphatic way (of coming to know 
God) as this had been presented by some Orthodox 
theologians, especially by Vladimir Lossky.*” (Staniloae, 
1998, vol. 2, ix) 


If one were to substitute the name of Karsavin here, these passages 
could be read with no loss of accuracy—though, of course, Karsavin’s path to 
these insights was far more bumpy and erratic—and he is many respects a 
very different person. 

In conclusion, in the area of theology alone, it is to be hoped that a 
study of Karsavin’s works can cast new light on old disputes which continue 
to be of relevance today. 


3. Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have very briefly sketched a picture of where 
Karsavin stands in debates within (Russian) Orthodox theology that are no 
less lively today than in his time, and we have tentatively concluded that he 
may well have succeeded in the quixotic task he set himself, or at least 
provided rich material for those engaged in that task: to renew theology for 
an atheistic age by bringing together Eastern and Western Christian 
mysticism into a modern Russian synthesis. Still, even if one does not accept 
this conclusion, one general point can surely be accepted. Even if not all of 
Karsavin’s solutions are adopted—and as we saw his most controversial 
proposal was probably the denial of created substance in tofto—there is still 
one overriding peint which should be adopted regardless. And this is the idea 
that knowledge—both scholarly, scientific and mystical—is incremental and 
changing, and yet due to the ability of “strength to be made perfect in 
weakness,” of perfection to constantly take into itself imperfection, it is 
adequate to the age and can take many forms, some seemingly contradictory. 
Such an approach strongly tells against dividing knowledge or too hastily 
patronizing the knowledge of the past: in this case excluding Catholic from 
Orthodox mysticism, or non-Russian thought from Russian thought. In our 
day, we would of course place even more emphasis on the need for Hellenic 
Christian thought to absorb the insights of non-Hellenic (Semitic) Christian 
thought, and also, | would hazard for Christian thought to open itself again to 
Jewish thought, and entirely non-Christian traditions, such as Buddhism and 
Hinduism (one is struck by certain similarities of Karsavin’s “emptiness 


a2 Notwithstanding this critique of Lossky’s excessive apophaticism, 
Staniloae still refers to him often, again ignoring a Russian dichotomy. 
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mysticism” and the Mahayana tradition). Returning to our little dwarf, one 
might also make a call for contemporary Western philosophy not to engage in 
a too hasty dismissal of its theological roots. Today there is renewed interest 
in Hegelianism, Bergsonism (Guerlac), and Spinozism (the work of Deleuze), 
and of course Heidegger remains popular. Interpreters of these philosophers 
might find interesting insights in another modernist trend in philosophy, 
embodied powerfully but not exclusively in the life and thought of Lev 
Karsavin, which traces an intriguingly similar but also rather different 
genealogy for European thinking: from Heraclitus, Plotinus, Dionysius, 
Maximus and Augustine (Western Europe’s first personality), through 
Angela and Cusa, Schelling and Bergson, via Marx, and up to and beyond 
Soviet utopianism—all brought to burning point by being focused through 
the lens of Christ. 

All this, though, is merely a hint of what the future might bring and 
opening Karsavin and similar thinkers for posterity in different spheres of 
knowledge and being will be an ongoing project. 
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Abbreviations for Selected Works by Karsavin 


Culture of the Middle Ages 

Foundations of Medieval Religiosity in the XII-X1T Centuries 
Giordano Bruno 

History of European Culture 

“On the Immortality of the Soul” 

On First Principles 

On Personhood 

Philosophy of History 

Revelation of the Blessed Angela 

Roman Empire, Christianity and the Barbarians 


Appendix: Karsavin’s Poem on Death (1931) 


The reader is now equipped to read Karsavin’s Poem on Death. This 
work could be called the “apogee” of Karsavin’s life and creativity. It was 
written in transition between Paris and Kaunas, and conceived as early as 
Berlin. Its roots obviously go back to Petrograd and his tragic affair with 
Skrzhinskaya. And in its meditation on death, it is a preparation for the 
suffering that still awaited him: more torturous thoughts of Skrzhinskaya; the 
war years in Vilnius; and finally Abez. It is an utterly serious theological 
piece, combining Eastern and Western Orthodox doctrines and themes, and is 
in this sense a poetic reworking of On Personhood. But it is also a piece of 
poetical prose, or literature, a “carnivalistic’ polyphony in the usually 
uncarnivalistic sphere of theology. In it, Karsavin makes some jokes which 
the reader must no doubt, as she first reads them, consider as going beyond 
all decency and good taste. But it might be as well to remember that Rabelais 
was once a Franciscan monk—Karsavin’s aim seems to be to wander in 
Pantagruellian meadows before bringing the prodigal back in again. These 
humorous excursions are shocking, and politically incorrect. And yet 
somehow, Karsavin pulls his readers back to a serious place, convinces them 
that this is a new type of apophaticism. Maybe he was practicing a new type 
of yurodivstvo, or Russian holy foolery. . . . 


POEM ON DEATH 


By Lev Karsavin 
Translated by Dominic Rubin 


From the Author and about the Author 


1. A poem on death... Why, indeed, should that not be a poem? The very 
fact that it’s sung is what makes it hard. 


* ok OK 
2. They were burning a Jewess on a pyre. The executioner is fastening her to 


the stake. And she is asking: how should she stand, and is this position easier 
for him... Why should she worry about the executioner’s work? Or is it that 
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he’ll get the job done quicker that way? Or is he—albeit in the guise of fate 
itself, inexorable and soulless—nonetheless the last human being? He’s not 
going to say anything in reply, probably won’t even feel anything. But, just 
maybe, something will stir in his soul, responding to her short question; and 
his hand will momentarily quiver; and the compassion of a human being— 
unknown to him, unknown to anyone—will relieve her mortal agony. And 
that agony is still ahead, unbearable, and infinite. And until the last 
moment—already alone, quite alone—she will cry out and writhe, but she 
won’t call for death: death itself will come, unless .. . it will come. 


* OR OK 


3. My mortal melancholy is not going away, and it shall not go away, but will 
come on ever more powerfully, ever more unbearably. I am not going mad 
because of it, nor am I dying; and nor will I die: I am condemned to 
immortality. My agony is greater than the sort from which one dies or goes 
mad. Once you’ve died, your agony disappears along with you; once you go 
mad, you won’t know about yourself or your agony. Here, though, there’s no 
end, no way out; and there’s no beginning either—it’s been lost. 


4. ‘Your agony’s not so great if you are not going mad or dying from it. It’s 
quite simple: you are cold and insensitive; your agony is the most mundane 
depression.’ 


—But eternity does count for something! Eternal depression is 
worth as much as the most awful short-lived agony. 


OR OX 


5. ‘What has eternity got to do with it? And besides where do you get the 
privilege of immortality? If you are not going to die, that means others will 
not die either. But then that unfortunate Jewess will writhe for all eternity and 
cry out in a voice faint from shouting over her unquenchable flame. And you 
must agree: bodily agony is more real than mental agony.’ 


—But am | really speaking about mental agony? After all, this is 
also bodily agony—eternal pain (as yet, for the most part, in the area of the 
heart). When it reaches maturity, will it not become more agonizing than any 
fire? Is it not a portent of what is yet to come? . . . It will expand and embrace 
in its entirety both the agonies of the Jewess, and all other human sufferings. 
Of course, both the Jewess, having died has not died, and everyone is 
condemned to immortality. But they either did not, or do not, know this. 
Even though on earth they all had a carefree joy — 
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6. ‘They also had a suffering greater than your depression. They were able to 
feel. However, even you were a child.’ 


—I don’t remember... Let’s assume | am insensitive and cold. 
Doesn’t cold burn? Is not hell in its depths an icy desert? Isn’t that where the 
body is shackled with ice? Tears freeze without managing to drop from the 
eye. Is it easy feeling that, instead of a heart, you have a sharp and burning 
Jump of ice, that puts a halt to any feeling or movement? 


7. ‘A petrified insensitivity... What prideful solitude!—A consolation not 
less than death and madness.’ 


—-No, I am not alone and not heroic. Perhaps I am afraid of new 
sufferings not on account of myself but for those I Jove. But do I love them? 
Am | not afraid of my compassion, my ‘co-suffering’, when I fearfully await 
their suffering?—An unreal sensitivity, ‘peripheral’, as Elenita used to call 
it... And I am also afraid of all sorts of funny, little troubles: not suffering, 
but seeing tears, not dying, but being late for the train... All of them paltry, 
like with those whom Dante saw in the forecourt of hell: they can’t make it to 
heaven for anything, but hell’s depth won’t have them either—and they 
haven’t done any real evil... What talk can there be of greatness of soul 
here?—No hero, just the most ordinary of men. So now: I hover in limbo 
with my melancholy, and am myself most likely thinking about how to 
distract myself. It would be nice to encounter love (‘... love flashes forth a 
farewell smile’.) But even without love a little affair would not do any harm, 
something like an elegant game of love, obviously of the sexual sort (XVIII 
century). It would be an ‘evening of love’; but: if ‘love is only good in the 
morning’, then one must assume that an evening would not be too bad 
either. .. So: from elevated love to elevating deceit, from elevating deceit to a 
seductive game. And then what? ...— 


8. ‘Grasp the silver coin and go forth to the whore. . .’ 


-—I am not taking the silver coin or going forth, it’s just that— 
sometimes I have thoughts. With that world grief also comes to an end,— 


I 


9. Dear lady reader! ... I hope ] have lady-readers, all the more so as | think 
of them with greater insistence than of male readers. Dear and compassionate 
lady reader, in 1922 I printed a book about love, really rather tasteless it was, 
but not completely devoid of interest. | myself believed I was opening up 
new horizons and entering into a new world, or I almost believed it: 1 wanted 
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to believe. The critics, not without a certain measure of wit, labeled me the 
‘erotomaniac academic’, and one psychiatrist (evidently quite justly) 
observed that while it was also about love, the book was thoroughly ‘head- 
centered’. Be that as it may, I am now writing about death here, and I myself, 
it seems, am hoping that this will end up with, if not love, then at least one of 
the states indicated above (up to and excluding ‘the silver coin’). The fact is 
that the aforementioned book (along with much else) brought me to internal 
decomposition, i.e—to spiritual death; | am inclined to believe in the 
dialectical connection of opposites. | openly warn you about this treacherous 
hope of mine. Only I can’t as yet say anything about the motives for this 
warning. 


Kee * 


10. Having come to recognize in my agony a type of mental putrefaction or 
dying, 1 immediately calmed down somewhat. (Probably that was the reason 
for my change of style, and in particular, for my somewhat inappropriately 
playful address to you, my lady-reader). I calmed down, undoubtedly due to 
the fact that everything that had hitherto been said was an artistic creation, 
i.e., poetry, and therefore a most subtle perception of the self, as is promised 
by a poem. After all, the essence of poetry is that it elevates the poet above 
himself. It is not necessary to calm oneself with thoughts about the heights to 
which one’s own contemplation rises. But just as soon as I notice this, I once 
again lay bare my own lowliness and, consequently, I rise up even higher. 
And so, like an eagle, I will not remain on the heights, but hover above 
myself: there, where I am not yet conscious that it is / who am hovering. 


ee *K 


Il. A great agony cannot be conquered by death, nor by madness: it is 
conquered by poetry, the child of despair. In conquering agony, poetry 
cleanses the poet. Consequently, quite in accordance with Aristotle, it is 
tragic poetry, bright poetry, and therefore—being unable to laugh (the 
greatest thing it can do is to smile sadly)—it is bashful, and therefore— ... 
There is nothing you can do: after Shakespeare, the cynic and the jester are a 
necessary part of tragedy. .. Forget about the conditionality of the style, the 
vulgarity of many images and words, about the poetic impotence. The poetry 
itself is all the more stringent and cleaner for that. Like truth, like a woman, it 
strains for exposure and without any deceit is resplendent only in all its 
nakedness. Mistenget wisely sings: ‘I! m’a vue nue, plus que nue. . .’ 


12. Poetry is meaning and system. Poetry is metaphysics, elevating ‘meta’, 
‘beyond’ the limits of nature. Metaphysics lives in poetry; poetry, revealing 
its meaning, dies in the cold light of metaphysics. 
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13. The poet is a child. Out of his sufferings, out of his tear-cleansed fallings 
he weaves himself a crown. He puts it on in play; he laughs the best laugh in 
the world, laughter through tears. A child laughs so: his eyes have lit up 
while the great, bitter tears have not yet finished running down his cheeks. 
Out of his groans the poet composes a song: the poet is like the whole world, 
which in him has become a thing of joy. But the poet does not know, and 
does not even think about why the crown he has woven gives him such joy, 
made as if from dewdrops and glittering with tears, nor about why the song 
born out of groans is so beautiful. 


14. The metaphysician is an ancient, ancient old man. His grey beard flows 
off him in a majestic wave. But he is weak and sensitive to cold: his 
transparent yellow hands will not warm up in the rays of the sun. He knows 
the meaning of disappearing life; he knows the price of every woe and the 
place of every joy. But for him joy and woe do not exist anymore; and bright 
as a cold translucent spring, sadness lodges in his faded eyes. He has turned 
the whole of life into harmonious thought, and has understood everything. 
But where is that everything, if he is no longer alive? 


15. The poet is alive, but knows nothing and only in his childish ignorance is 
he great with an ineffable wisdom. However: do not children become old 
men, and do not old men fall into childhood? 


xX 
Il 


16. Most metaphysics is accused of being too ‘optimistic’, and of 
underestimating the ‘tragic’ aspect of life. What naive charges, and what 
hilarious words: ‘optimism’ and ‘pessimism’! Such unnecessary words! The 
‘tragic sense’ is, of course, not a made-up term. Unfortunately, ignoramuses 
who have not even read Aristotle, abuse it. For them tragedy is when people 
get killed, wail and freeze in horror, where evil makes cruel mockery of 
downtrodden good, and futility triumphs over meaning. But all of that is, 
after all, just life. Why call meaningless reality by a completely inappropriate 
name? For tragedy is not reality, but life already transfigured by poetry. A 
tragic poem is the prophetic dream of the poet and the metaphysician about 
transfigured life. It offers clarity, for it speaks of what our life should be and 
what, in its most mysterious essence, it already is. Evil and futility are not yet 
tragedy. The death in them of good and meaning are not yet tragedy. It is 
only catharsis which is tragic—the cleansing and justification of evil (it’s not 
the good which needs justifying!) in the good which has been destroyed by it, 
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and the discovery of the sense of futility—in the meaning that has been 
murdered by futility. 


eK 


17. Of course, be he poet or metaphysician, he is a prophet. But he is also a 
human being, who acts in a disgraceful way and suffers senselessly and 
perhaps only due to this is sometimes a soothsayer (‘Not until the poet is 
called by Apollo to the sacred sacrifice...’ etc.). It is only for a fleeting 
moment that the poet rises above life, filled with the joy of metaphysical 
insights and poetical ecstasies. But even in those moments it is only from afar 
and in the morning mist that he sees the Land of Canaan and then struggles 
down the mountain to languish in the parched, dusty desert. Take note, o 
compassionate lady-reader! 


18. So is he an ‘optimist’ or a ‘pessimist’? Let us look at your pessimistic 
metaphysician. Well, he has suffered a little bit, most of all out of envy. Then 
he formulated a system, fairly consistent and ‘horrifyingly’ dark, but still— 
why call it ‘pessimistic’, seeing as it’s only horrifying for the ladies, while 
for him it’s rather pleasant? ... He got hold of some dogs, those ‘friends of 
the unknown’, and out of the ones that were expiring he started to make 
scarecrows, and took pleasure out of living amid all that carrion, getting a 
kick out of being dubbed the great pessimist. 


19. No, it’s better, it’s more worthy, ‘to be a pessimist’ (i.¢., put simply, to 
suffer) in actual life, and in metaphysics ‘to be an optimist’. And what’s 
more, one cannot be anything else here: here it is only through not thinking 
the thing through that one can consider oneself a ‘pessimist’, or (which 
amounts to the same thing), not be a system-builder. Suffering needs to be 
done in reality and not in sleep-time reveries. Suffering is a great gift, the 
mark of chosenness and nobility. If God asks you in the next world: ‘Why 
did you behave so disgracefully on earth?’ answer back boldly: ‘Because, 
Lord, I was also suffering.” And, believe me, God will have reached a dead- 
end there. What, after all, can He say in response, if He Himself was 
suffering within you? Had He not been suffering, our disgraceful behavior 
would not have occurred either, due to which we suffer. 


20. Great and real agony is silent. You can’t express it in any word nor go 
round shouting about it. It’s only through the mockery and foolery of a jester 
that you can avoid insulting its silence. One could, of course, also expand on 
the theme of ‘the laughter that is visible to the world through the tears that 
are invisible to the world’. But then you would not avoid your own self; then 
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you would destroy your whole metaphysics with crass smugness. And then 
that ultimate seriousness, so necessary here, would also have gone. 


I 


SORT OF PERSONAL 
IV 


21. Where now is fair-haired Elenita? Where has her girlishly awkward 
declaration of love gone to? ... Everything has passed. You won’t bring 
anything back. Everything has died, or: lives only in order to torture 
me. . .For it’s me, me who sits bent forward with a smile made insincere from 
weakness. | am me, but I am also already not me, somehow, That ‘I’ is dead 
within me. All that is left of it is a cold tomb, a sarcophagus. That tomb the— 
still—living | decorates with the last, tender flowers of a belated autumn. .. 


* Ok * 


22. From cemetery literature—Notes by passers-by on a tomb in the form of 
an exchange of thoughts: |. ‘Here lies a nobleman 70 years of age. Surround 
the tomb of the unfortunate.’ 2. ‘With what do you order it surrounded?’ 3. 
‘With turf, of course.’ 4. ‘I thought you meant, with sh. ..’. 


Oke 


23. Within myself I am immoveable, like my stone tomb. Which is why it’s 
cramped: it’s making my soul explode. Cold seeps from it... | have become 
my own corpse. This corpse is within me like something unresponsive, like 
my body. Indeed, isn’t the body just the soul that has frozen over and died? 


* OK * 


24. Isn’t that poison seeping invisibly out of my corpse, poisoning my every 
joy, my every feeling? with the fire of decay permeating my every thought? 
... | cannot live: for | do not forget. And | cannot forget, and nor do | want 
to. However, | myself don’t know whether | want to or not. | want to and 
don’t want to at once. I would like to be able to live and breathe freely. But it 
would be a pity to forget.—What is recollected seems the best of everything 
that has been. And it’s not forgetting that you want, but to resurrect. .. Oh, 
lady-reader! How | would like once again to hear Elenita’s trembling voice 
which, agonizingly, | now cannot recall; how I would like to look upon her 
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pale face, instead of which I now see before me this paper peppered with 
little letters... | remember though: Elenita’s pupils had a strange way of 
dilating, so that her grey eyes would all of a sudden turn dark; but—I 
remember that only in words: I can’t see it... If only the past could return; if 
only one could see everything—you think—and hear and feel everything, to 
the very last iota. Then you would understand what you did not even notice at 
the time and what now, try as you might, you cannot recall. You would say 
everything that went unsaid and went unthought. But everything has passed: 
you won’t bring anything back. .. The past does not return but departs; does 
not become clear, but grows pale and vague. With every passing day it 
becomes ever more elusive. Soon even these moments, even these 
recollections will leave for ever. Somewhere far away will be seen two 
sorrowing, bloodless shades. — 


On our common grave 

I let white flowers fall 

And with them all that’s heart true 
And you sprinkled them with blood. 


And the blood turned smoky and black, 
And dried up, like withered petals, 
And my whole body trembled, 

And my soul ran slowly cold. 


O, that blood! O, those arms, 
Painfully outstretched and without strength! 


The last two verses wouldn’t come: they turned out to be so vulgar 
that they did not deserve to appear on paper. But isn’t that because everything 
is somewhere in the middle between life and death? There is neither 
beginning nor end. And I, who have become my own corpse within my still 
living self—am a slowly decomposing corpse. 


25. Is this the way for me to perfect my past, even if it were to return?—I can 
only bedew it with my corpse’s poison and decay. And what did that ‘better’ 
part turn into next? ... But doesn’t it seem so bright only because it has 
remained unsaid and unclear? ... Do I remember everything, and do | 
remember it faithfully? And what if my remembrance is only the autumn 
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leaves which I sweep off my sarcophagus, asphodels**? which nourish my 


rotting corpse? That which I was never conscious of while I was attempting 
to live, and which now seems to be the ‘best’—is that not in fact something 
quite different, something powerless and ugly? 


kK 


26. Now J understand Elenita’s complaints.—She complained that some sort 
of sinister black bird was hovering above her with soft, stifling wings, 
hovering and not letting her breathe... Of course, Elenita was being 
somewhat inventive: such birds do not exist. But she did not elaborate all of 
it, but only added something, and only for the sake of poetry. She must 
already have had an inkling of the poison which is now eating up my soul.— 
Of course! Why else did she call my soul ‘dark’, and myself ‘black’? Don’t 
blame me: in reply I mumbled some nonsense (it’s embarrassing even to 
recall!), interpreting the appearance of the bird in a good way, as prophetic. 


27. And now that it is already day, I am off to bed, and a black fly has started 
flying all around me, a repellent thing, fat and with a shiny back. . . 1 want to 
kill it. But suddenly the thought occurs: ‘What if it’s Elenita? What if I kill 
her?’ Not to kill it is impossible: it is a quite disgusting fly, repulsive. At 
night it gets tangled up in my hair and eats it: it is becoming even thinner. . . 
But | couldn’t decide whether to kill it. Twice I tried to squash it under a 
scarf, but not seriously enough: I hesitated. So it is still flying around and 
making its spiteful—and perhaps plaintive—buzzing sound. 


* OR * 


28. Like a pale shade, I-past lives in I-present; or: I-present wanders like a 
lifeless shade and mopes amid my past. So, it is said, a dead man refuses to 
part from his native land. He hovers as an invisible shade over the places 
where he lived and suffered. The rustling of the trees is as dear to him as 
before, just as desirable are the hot rays of the sun, infinitely precious are 
those whom he has forever left behind. But he knows that the trees rustle, and 
he cocks an ear but ... does not hear anything; he seeks out the rays of the 
sun, but ... does not find them, nor see them. He would so like to touch his 
loved ones, wipe away their tears, say a soothing word, make them smile 


333 The Asphodel flower is a greyish-white flower that was believed to be 


the favorite food of the dead among the Greeks, and had funerary associations. The 
Meadows of Asphodel (mentioned below in st. 36) was a part of the Greek Hades, 
where souls who had done equal amounts of good and evil in life languished in grey 
misery. 
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with a joke. But nothing comes out: he is bodiless, invisible, impotent. Is he 
alive?—No, it’s only people who are alive, not ghosts. Is he dead?—He does 
not exist only for the living, but he so agonizingly wants to live. 


* eK 


29. In order to live, a body is needed, hot blood is needed. By the spilt 
steaming blood the pale shades gather in a crowd. One moon-filled night, 
having turned into a white-lipped ghoul or a black fly, the sorrowful shade 
flies towards the sleeper. Unheard, it penetrates him and slowly siphons off 
his thick salty blood. The sleeper tosses and turns, tries to say something, and 
it drinks its blood until it’s full, and then returns to its beloved native Jand. 


x KK 
Vv 


30. So that, dear lady-reader, is why you should be wary of me.—If, unafraid 
of metaphysics, you accidentally come to love me, I will drink your blood, 
and suck you dry as a merciless spider sucks a fly dry. Your blood is needed 
by me so as to return to my past. Don’t rely on the fact that 1 do not look 
altogether disgusting or demonic, but actually quite appealing. Having 
already tried to find in you similar features to Elenita, | can assure you that I 
love you for yourself; and together we shall compose some sort of very deep 
and beautiful theory of love. Everything bad will occur not of my will, but of 
itself: the poison that sullied me shall sully you too. Such after all is the fate 
of the bloodless shade of the metaphysician, and of the poet who has such an 
affinity to him. 


Do not, do not believe the poet, young maid, 
Do not call him your own, 

And far more than the rage of God 

Fear the love of a poet! 


You have probably read these verses in full. But if you will also 
forgive a poet a certain amount of coquetishness, still—do not give in to the 
charms of talent, and in any case don’t trust his fairly ambiguous promise 
‘not to desecrate your sacred vessels’. It is obviously not in accord with the 
love that is characteristic of a poet, for the sake of which I actually reminded 
you of the verse in question. The loving and beloved poet 


. .. iS not a snake who bites the heart 
but a bee who sucks it dry. 
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What a wondrous and bold image! But on what account, tell me, is 
the entirely guilt-free bee sullied? The problem is not with the bee as such, 
but with the methodical sucking out of blood. The bite of the most poisonous 
serpent is a hundred times easier to bear. As always, the poet does not 
understand the meaning of the revelation granted him; and his image is only 
justified in that it likens the maiden’s heart, and consequently—in accordance 
with the well-known canons of rhetoric—the whole maiden, to a sweet- 
smelling flower. 


31. However, if the comparison with the harmless bee is too guileful and 
does not cover the poet in glory, then too the ‘pale, bloodless shade’ (one 
even inclined to vampirism) is also too attractive, and ‘romantic’ an image. 
More simply: a leper, instead of sitting on his sores and scratching his scabs 
with a broken shard, has smartened himself up, concealed his watery eyes 
behind dark glasses and is crawling forward to kiss healthy people. However, 
even this image might seem tragically beautiful. 


* KOK 


VI 


32. Philosophically speaking, all this means the following.—Man is a dying 
creature. His death is he himself as his own decay. It is clear that, in 
communing with others, he can only infect them with a corpse’s poison, if 
that is at all necessary. For they are also dying and decaying. 


33. But not all people ‘are dying in the same way as I. They not only 
preempt, accompany and repeat my dying in theirs, which only resembles 
mine. All this is only the external aspect of our common death. Dying is 
falling apart. Definite death is a complete falling apart. But the whole point is 
that we are only in the midst of falling apart, and of dying, and have not 
fallen apart entirely and have not died... I was in some respects one with 
Elenita. But now she is ever further and further from me; and we cannot even 
make our voices reach one another: you won’t hear each other anyway. 
Nonetheless, we recollect, we pine, and we are unable to forget one another. 
Certain extremely fine threads bind us all, both the dead and the living, the 
whole world, and they are becoming ever thinner, though they do not break. 
Not threads, but veins, in which our common blood rushes. Our unheard 
breaths merge into one heavy breath, our feeble groans into the unbearable 
howl of all that is living, into the powerless curse of suffering and death. Is it 
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really necessary for humanity’s groan to be of one voice?—It can be 
polyphonic too. That way, it is even more magnificent. 


34. The weak threads do not break, but the fear is that any time now they will 
do. They are so fine, you cannot even see them. It looks as if they are not 
there at all... And man is frightened of dying alone; he does not look to the 
expiring dog for an example. Like the unhappy Jewess, he grabs onto the last 
person; he wants at least someone to have pity on him, and sometimes he 
even takes pity himself. 


35. My dying, my deathly melancholy, are the dying and melancholy of 
everyone, the world’s deathly agony. And it is quite unimportant whether | 
am myself suffering a lot or a little. Let us even assume that, availing myself 
of certain of my natural talents, | only imagined myself to be suffering. It 
does not matter. How else is one to feel and understand our common agony? 
... The actor plays a tragic role. Why should the metaphysician not play it? 
Only in a game does unalloyed truth reveal itself. The spectator should look 
not at the actor but at the hero depicted by the actor. And you, lady-reader, 
would do best of all to infer (not always, of course) the whole world beneath 
my ‘I’. My ‘I’ is its mask. 


* oR OK 


il 


DOUBT 
Vil 


36. O to dispel the impenetrable mist, to tear asunder the magic circle of 
loneliness, to burst away from the Meadows of Asphodel*™ into freedom and 
sunlight, to living people, so as to live with them without thinking of the past, 
without knowing anything about one’s dying! 


37. Vain and random is the lonely life and ‘condemned to death’. It quite 
literally emerged into the light of the world without any will of its own. Some 
wizard ‘summoned you forth from nothingness’, but left within you too much 
of this same nothingness. He did not fill the soul up with passion, but the 
mind he ‘manacled with doubt’, unless in fact the mind and doubt are the 


334 See earlier footnote about the asphodel flower. 
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same thing.—The mind mocks any goal and even itself. With a penetrating 
glance it destroys any desire. Under this gaze the heart starts beating 
anxiously like a fragile bird. But the mind is already looking dispassionately 
at the dissolution of the soul into an infinitude of timorous, impotent 
instantaneously dying desires. 


I have no goal before me. 

Heart’s empty, mind a void. 

] am made weary by the melancholic 
Monotonous beat of life. 


Vil 


38. I have been gazing at the now wintry, leaden, snowy sky (though it’s not 
snowing). Some bright pinpricks seems to be flashing by. (Doctors, I believe, 
call them ‘mouches volantes’ and see them as symptom of sclerosis). There 
are a lot of these pinpricks. They appear suddenly—whence and how is 
unclear—gradually but irreversibly, and sail past unevenly, and then— 
whither and how is unclear—they disappear. And there’s no sun. Nor does a 
single one of them become a sun; nor do they all together merge into a sun, 
although perhaps the sun has become shattered fragments in them. 


39. In the dark, cold soul desires are all the time arising, and sparkling 
tediously. Sometimes it’s a dispassionate thought, behind which an as yet 
unfelt desire is hiding, and sometimes it is, as it were, a real desire. Either 
way, both of them are impotent. Not one of them manages to distract the 
soul. Not one of them is realized. And there are too many of them, and they 
are too contradictory. ... Sometimes, though, you choose one or another of 
them (—is that not to convince yourself that you can want in an other than 
impotent manner?); but the more completely you try to experience the desire, 
the quicker it falls apart into a multitude of indifferent moments. And you 
look upon it then from the outside: you feel it as something alien; you fulfill 
it automatically, and you are not even fulfilling that desire, but something 
quite different. Only for the merest of moments can you deceive yourself, 
make-believing that the melancholy is dying away. . . 


... But now melancholy spills forth with new force and—once 
again the insatiable desert yawns before you. . . 


kK 


40. They say: ‘That is passion fleeing the cold light of reason.’ Is that true? Is 
it not reason corrupting life? Reason ridicules everything, even itself, and 
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passionlessly kills any desire. In the kingdom of reason everything falls apart, 
and is scattered; and it alone coldly slithers like a serpent in a cloud of dust. 
For reason is the ancient serpent itself, who with words as cunning and 
flexible as his meandering body, deceived fair-haired Eve, and turned 
flourishing Paradise into a waterless desert. He does not look to the sky nor 
see the sky, although the sky is reflected in him: he crawls. Life is not 
accessible to him: everything must first be destroyed. He is nourished by 
dust, and he makes the tree of life a tree of knowledge and death. 


Ix 


41. A long, long time ago my soul was a paradise. The tree of life sprouted 
there, and all! sorts of other trees and flowers and grasses grew there. Birds 
flew and sang; pretty little snakes meandered in the grass, and one silly, 
clumsy serpent crawled there too. Everything was there that you would 
expect in paradise. The sun rose and fell; day followed night, spring followed 
winter, and summer came to replace autumn. In winter everything died and 
there was silence: everything was covered in fluffy snow—the white beard of 
God lay across the earth. But then in spring everything rose again to a new 
life, though it was the same life, so that there was and was not death, which is 
why life was so blessed. Elenita and I played and gambled there, we loved 
each other without philosophizing about it, without any theories. Often she 
would chase after the fat serpent and I (I was seven years older) looked on 
and laughed. However, we also wept and suffered: what sort of love doesn’t 
have tears and what sort of happiness does not know disappointment? The 
blessed state is composed of laughter and tears... The wild animals were 
only wild, ‘as it were’. All living things annihilated each other, but ‘as it 
were’, in a loving way, so that nobody had to kill anyone, but everyone fed 
each other with their own bodies. There was one lion who wouldn’t eat 
anything but fruit, and even then, he’d brush off the little innocent flies with 
his tail. Elenita clapped her hands and said: ‘Look! What a silly beast!’ And 
I, already the moralizer, said to her: ‘What a pity that you don’t have a tail!” 


KOK XK 


42. But I am unable to tell you anything about my now dead paradise. I 
remember that it existed, but I can’t remember anything particular about it. 
Only by looking into the light eyes of a child can I vaguely recall something 
that was mine, something infinitely far away. | don’t remember myself as a 
child. However, not every child reminds me of this, only the freshly scrubbed 
and smartly dressed sort, like the ones surrounding Jesus Christ in the book I 
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had at Sunday school... I don’t remember myself, because I myself was both 
my soul, and paradise, and the fat serpent (I have remained a Leo,*** but a 
tailless one now), and everything that one would expect in paradise. In other 
words, I am trying to tell myself about something which only a vague feeling 
is speaking of in an indistinct whisper. 


* ok OF 


43. I don’t remember, I don’t remember at all: how it happened that the silly, 
fat serpent that Elenita used to play with, suddenly turned out to be the 
serpent who was ‘more cunning than all the beasts of the field’, my cunning 
reason. He wrapped himself round the tree of life and it became the tree of 
knowledge and death, and its sweet fruits were filled with poison. The 
serpent strangled Elenita and destroyed my paradise. Now it is turning around 
in my soul, unfurling its slippery coils, with evil intent and devoid of mercy. 
And the sun’s gone out.—All that’s left is a wintry, snowy sky, those 
exhausting glimmers, and a grey waste. In it everything dissolves, even the 
evil serpent dissolves... It is already not even a snake, but a blind abyss. .. 
O, if only it was a fire-breathing dragon! 


He is a fire-breathing Dragon, 

He is a beast, blessed by Heaven, 

The beat of his wings sounds incessantly 
Above shattered Ereb. 


And the shadow of that iron wing 
Lay heavy on the dark soul. 


A ringing. The forked tongue 

Hurls down fire and sulphur. 
Unbearable, upsetting all measure, 
Hissing, laughter and hellish spitting. 


The Dragon whistles and he rises up. 

He is in heaven and he is in the abyss. 

And shaken by a terrible noise 

A groan has ascended from the dark waves. 


The shuddering gloom quivers. 
Eyes burn in a starless night. 


335 , ees ; 
Lev (Karsavin): /ev means ‘lion’ in Russian. 
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The shadow of that wing lies over the void, 
Over the sorrowful soul it lies. 


OK * 


44. That would be easier; but even if things were like that, they would move 
on. Reason is not a fire-breathing Dragon at all. Without fury and without 
joy, indifferently and as it were lifelessly it destroys and takes apart every 
desire and ridicules any goal. In its translucent, mirrory kingdom everything 
falls apart and is scattered by a biting icy dust... It’s amazing how reason 
carries on living, for it is after all me, and I am living. Am I living? There are 
no desires that could be fulfilled. | have no faith in anything whatsoever. The 
doubt engendered by the dark soul has returned to it and become its lack of 
will. Everything is decomposing impotently. ..—Despair and decay without 
end; neither death nor life, but an eternally living death. 


IV 


WEAKNESS 
x 


45. In actual fact, how can a living death die, since eternal dying is its life? It 
is impossible, as well, to imagine its end or beginning. 


aX 


46. ‘There is eternal, immortal life.’ 


—But what kind of a life is it if there’s no dying in it? In such ‘life’ 
nothing would disappear and nothing would arise. In it there would be 
nothing unsaid or fleeting. There would be no love in it, for there would be 
nothing to give, and nothing to sacrifice: everything would be in its rightful 
place, inalterable and unchangeable. That’s not life without death, but death 
without life: that which does not exist. The world is tragic, but wondrous.— 
Everything kills and is killed, but out of death a new life is born. The tempest 
of destruction is invincible; the symphony of howls, curses and groans is 
unbearable. ‘Rachel is weeping for her children and refuses to be comforted, 
for they are no more.’ But does not a mother forget her deathly birth-pangs 
‘for a new person has been born into the world.’ Does not the radiant cosmos 
rise up out of dark chaos? And in chaos itself, in destruction and death is it 
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not the same insanely generous life that pulses to the same rhythm? In the 
rabid storm is it not the silence of God that one hears?— 


47. ‘Aren’t you fed up with all these luminous cosmoses and dark chaoses, 
these invincible tempests and howling symphonies, all the trumpery of 
sentimental ‘heroism’? You will not find silence and peace there. Eternal 
silence and immutability is within you. It is your immortal soul, as yet 
captive to your dying body. Enter into yourself, into your sheltered cell. Thar 
is where you shall find the eternal peace that you desire.’ 


—I don’t need your ‘eternal peace’, your death that pretends to be 
immortality! Am I really speaking about that sort of rest and peace? I can 
hear the Divine silence of the universe because its frenzied wail is deafening 
me. It is the eternal rest of eternal movement. There is no other type of rest 
and peace, nor can there be...’Entering into yourself’ means leaving life 
behind, does it? And the ‘immortal soul’ means not the body? The roar of the 
sea does not carry to the dark cell. The sun’s rays do not penetrate it. From it 
you cannot see colorful meadows, the young greenery of birch trees. In it is 
the sweetish-musty scent of incense, and not the living aroma of God’s 
flowers. How is one to flee from the world, when dying for life, one grabs at 
anything that the boundless ocean throws up onto the shore?! How is one not 
to love a dear face, for which one would give away one’s soul?! The mother 
has leant over the child’s cot—so now she should not get her fill looking at 
him and listening to him as his tiny body shakes with laughter? Instead, she is 
being offered in exchange some sort of incorporeal soul! Life itself makes 
fun of this mother too. She sees her child grow up (probably not to the 
absolute satisfaction of its parents). And then that toothless mouth and laugh 
will have gone forever. With sad tenderness its mother will sort through 
yellowing photographs. And she herself will be scared to recognize why she 
is so sad: she would not dare wish for the past to be resurrected. Life teaches 
us not to want and hope, it teaches us to spurn our most natural desires— 


48. ‘What is the sentimental image of the mother and child for? and the 
birches gnawed through by countless poets? There’s still such a thing as the 
incorporeal soul.’ 


—What does it see with if it hasn’t got eyes? What does it hear, 
breathe and smell flowers with? How does it feel and think without a body? 
Try and imagine your ‘incorporeal’ soul? But imagine that it does not have 
anything to see, hear and smell with. Just like a dried-up professor of 
philosophy let it ‘think’, but in such a way that it does not breathe, its body 
does not tense up, its heart does not beat, so that sounds, images or signs do 
not rise up in it, so that thought is not separated from thought. No, there is no 
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such thing as a soul which is not at the very same time an eternally dying 
body. Your body is just one of the living centers and images of the 
unbounded world. The world shapes itself in you as your eternally changing 
body, in which it cognizes itself and suffers. It becomes your body and ceases 
to be your body when it becomes other bodies... The dying of this dear 
world is agonizing to me, for it is the dying of my soul. Is my soul not 
helpless, is it not condemned to mourn over the victory of death in the sad 
eyes of a speechless dog? Seized by horror, won’t my soul cry out with a 
child’s voice at the rabbit hunted down by the dog? Won’t it tremble in its 
pre-death convulsions?— 


49. ‘The incorporeal soul is, of course, only a symbol. It means that in the 
other world you will be clothed in incorruptible flesh.’ 


—In the other world and in another flesh it cannot be shis soul of 
mine that exists. It is only from within this body that I cognize this world; 
only in this body of mine that it cognizes itself just so and suffers. Why 
should I believe incoherent fairytales about incomprehensible immortal souls 
and implausible ethereal bodies? I love this dying world; | love an earthly, 
quite unethereal body. . .Elenita, like the Hapsburgs, has a slightly jutting out 
lower lip, and over the upper lip she has a little layer of down. Will there be a 
place for such ‘imperfections’ in the ‘perfect’ ethereal body?— 


50. ‘If you want it, you will have both the Habsburg lip and the down.’ 


—But would Elenita herself want it? . . . Still, it’s all the same: there 
won’t be anything else. None of it can be, all the more so when one considers 
that the ethereal body also has ethereal needs. With the ethereal body there is 
no change. And I want to see Elenita in a// her changes, in all the moments of 
her /ife. Obviously, | am not going to interfere with her improving: it wasn’t 
for nothing that I bought her flowers and spent ages discussing the cut of her 
dresses. I want her to be better than all others in every respect (which is why 
I occasionally get distracted by the others), but I also want her to remain the 
same as she was. Imagine, if you can, a body that fits that! Even thinking 
about it would give Gregory of Nyssa a headache.— 


51. ‘But how then are you going to combine denial of the incorporeal soul 
with belief in its immortality?’ 


—... which is eternal dying —Very simply actually. . . 


52. ‘You can’t imagine that you will die. No one can imagine that. 
Nevertheless, everyone dies.’ 
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I am not in any way asserting that | am not going to die the death 
which everyone dies. That kind of death is easy to imagine. It’s just that I 
cannot conceive that along with that there will no longer be any me. Of 
course, I will die like everyone else. But that is still an incomplete and non- 
final death — 


53. ‘So: the soul will remain.’ 


—No, not the soul, but the gradually dying and boundlessly 
agonizing life of my body, initially insuperably immobile and then 
unrestrainedly decomposing.—lIt’s as a cold corpse that | lie in the narrow 
grave. The blue-gray smoke of incense. But the incense does not snuff out the 
sweet stink of the rotting corpse. A black fly comes to rest on one closed eye 
and slowly crawls. And from a distance it looks as if the dead man (i.e. me) 
has opened his eye wide and is quietly, without moving his head, casting a 
baleful one-eyed stare all around him... It is dark, damp, and close in the 
earth. My body swells up and ‘floats’. The belly inflates. The face is puffed 
up. The brain has already turned into a slippery liquid mass, an abcess; and 
through my consciousness blows a maelstrom of terrible, absurd images. 
Quite certainly, there are fat—and for some reason it seems to me—red 
worms squirming and sucking at my brain. The fire of decay is blazing. | 
cannot stop it, | cannot move, but | feel everything —Earthly life was but a 
purgatory. But this is hell, where the worm never dies.— 


54. ‘You could shorten the time of your infernal agony by burning your 
body.’ 


—But does time as such exist in hell? And if not, would eternal fire 
be better? Look through the window of the crematorium: due to the terrible 
heat the corpse swells up in unbelievable horror, writhes around, and 
explodes into dust. Human reason thought up something good there, didn’t 
it?— 


55. ‘We could make a mummy of you.’ 


—Would it be any easier on me if, according to earthly calculations, 
my body were to rot not five but a thousand years? You won’t cut short my 
eternity that way. And compared to the graveside worm, how is it any better 
for some abominable rat to whisk his tail along my teeth before gnawing off 
the tip of my mummified nose? Being a sacred relic is a special type of 
agony. Who knows whether it’s better than rotting in the ground or eternal 
fire? 
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56. ‘The earthly life of the body comes to an end. The agonies of death will 
come to an end too. The image of this world will pass away.’ 


—But that’s the whole point: nothing ever does come to an end. 
What is and has been even God cannot unmake, for all lives in Him. Should 
the dying-me not live in God, then I would not exist altogether: 1 would not 
even be dying. In Him my body exists eternally, the very same body which I 
now sense only in its changeability, the very same bodily process without 
beginning or end. Of course, my body will fall apart, even my bones will turn 
to dust. But at the same time my body will remain, and every instance of its 
life will remain. My consciousness of the world will be preserved, although I 
shall no longer be limited by it as I am now, but: with it I shall still also grasp 
the whole world as my embodiedness. My current body shall be scattered 
throughout the world, mixed up and blended with other bodies and live new 
lives in them. It will be endlessly fragmented. Some pieces will burn in fire, 
others suffer in people, animals, the rat, the graveside worm. But crucified, 
torn apart and scattered throughout the world though it is, it will still be mine. 
Now I only co-suffer in compassion with the lobster who is being boiled 
alive for me and which I eat with pleasure. But ‘there’ or ‘then’ I will 
actually suffer with its suffering. However, probably even now I am able to 
co-suffer with the poor lobster only because there is a fragment of my body 
in it. For what was my body a few moments ago is now not ‘just mine’. 
Perhaps those fragments of my body that have just abandoned me are already 
in the boiling water, as the body of the lobster. Somehow that’s how I 
imagine it; and—is God’s imagination powerless?—that which was my body 
will not cease to be ‘mine’. That which is yet to become my body is already 
‘mine’ .— 


57. ‘Pain is only felt by vertebrates. A lobster does not feel anything and it 
does not even distinguish between its body and the external world. You have 
been given the ability to feel pain so that you do not eat yourself as well.’ 


—AIl the worse for me if I suffer in the lobster and it does not even 
co-suffer in compassion with me. . . But all of this, this mystery was revealed 
to me by God through the lips of Avdotia I[vanovna.—Avdotia Ivanovna was 
a seamstress who lived for a long time with our family, she was a strange 
God-touched person. In her youth she had often fallen in love—she will be 
forgiven much, for she loved much—but in a sort of romantic eccentric way. 
However, it was she who coined the expression ‘an evening of love is 
nothing’. When she was around forty five, her eccentricity kind of turned into 
craziness (it’s possible that this was the beginning of a progressive paralysis). 
So once I went into the kitchen. Avdotia Ivanovna was standing by the oven 
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and thoughtfully boiling crayfish. She glanced at me with a slightly crazed 
look, quickly and fleetingly. I instinctively hastened to rid myself of any fear 
and quite aimlessly and even daftly asked her: ‘Well, Avdotia Ivanova, how’s 
things?’ ‘Nothing special, I’m just boiling some crayfish for you... But you 
know what, Lev Platonovich? I’m boiling them and I start thinking.—In the 
Bible there’s talk of an ‘unquenchable fire’. And I start to think: These here 
crayfish are boiling and splashing. And that means that we’re also boiling 
away.’ And the woman’s eyes are so strange, fearsome, and prophetic. In her 
frozen face there’s not a hint of interest in anything around her. 


eK 


58. Even now I am undergoing agony in the whole world. I burn in the body 
of the unfortunate Jewess, | whine plaintively in the black fly squashed 
beneath my finger. And it is | who squashes the fly, who lights the fire under 
the Jewess; and | cannot not squash and burn, | am my own executioner and 
my own victim. I know all this, but my body is still ‘only delimited’, sharply 
separated from others, and so I don’t really feel it yet: to be precise, I just 
recollect it. Once I have died, then I will actually feel it. 


59. I will die, and it will somehow happen all at once: the already lived life, 
the one being lived, the one that is yet to be lived, and my whole bodily 
process, both the decay of my body in the ground, and the whole world as my 
suffering body. It is not that there won’t be time: there will still be time, and 
everything will be distinguished in time; but along with that everything will 
also occur all at once. Everything will be at once like the present, and like the 
past, and like the future. Elenita’s declaration will become, at last, the 
present, but it will also not ‘have been’ a declaration ‘in the past’. It will exist 
along with the whole agony, with which it will have terminated. Elenita 
herself will be at once both fair-haired Elenita and a decomposing corpse, 
even though her stages will also be marked off by time. .. Now the thought 
of the inevitable death of everything is poisoning all desire with its secret 
poison (although it also sharpens desire as well). But ‘then’ death itself will 
be present in every desire and it will still be around, but—I don’t know what 
it will be. The whole of the past will come to life again, but in order to 
become the focal point of an indescribably terrible life and a genuinely 
eternally living death. 


60. That is why it is terrible to die. That is why at the mere thought of 
death—‘the spots of anger instantaneously fade away, the heat of passion 
flees.’ Death is not the end of life but the beginning of endless infernal 
agony. In death all that has died is revived, but only so that my consciousness 
does not disappear, so that | might completely and truly experience eternal 
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dying in the endless dying of the world. The infernal abyss opens up; and in 
it, like a tiny drop in the ocean, my poor earthly life is dissolved. 


KK 
Xl 


61. There it is, mocking and supercilious hell! ... And you, dear lady-reader, 
took me absolutely at my word. For you believed me, didn’t you, when I was 
explaining to you the meaning of my often inappropriate little jokes?—Of 
course you believed me. Otherwise you would have imagined that I was 
making fun of you and would probably have stopped reading in indignation. 
However, | wasn’t lying to you and | am ready to repeat the same thing. It’s 
just that in those jokes of mine there was also another meaning, which until 
now has escaped both you and even me. They were they hellish tune with 
which the indefatigable demons were singing along to my poem. After all if 
hell exists there must be demons too. It’s time to abandon all ill-founded 
doubts about their existence. 


62. I cannot tell you with complete certitude, but sometimes it really seems to 
me that I too am a crooked-nosed demon. True, demons have hooves, horns, 
a tail and are entirely missing the rear portion of the body (which is why they 
always dance before people with their front part), and | am all in one piece. 
But for some reason | can’t stand in such a way that people can look at me 
from behind. And then | have a real passion for the cold sheen of a mirror. 
The quickest road to hell goes through the mirror. Even scientists have had to 
recognize that your reflection in the mirror is located at the same depths from 
its surface as you are located in front of the glass. Try to get your head round 
that! And then there’s the symmetry, which even Kant himself could not 
understand. Ah, my dear lady-reader! don’t spend so long looking in the 
mirror. I?ll give you some advice from a pure heart, as even if | am a demon, 
I am still a good demon. There are some little devils who are much worse. 
They don’t give me any peace either. For the third straight year they have 
been ringing bells in my ears without stop. The doctors once again have said 
it’s sclerosis. But what do doctors know? And why should I believe doctors if 
you don’t believe me? 


63. You still don’t believe that | am a demon, no doubt having remembered 
that the devil is the father of lies and that all demons are liars. But do you 
know what a lie is?—Wait until ] die, and then come along and look at me in 
the grave. You will see how my now quite handsome face has turned into a 
so-called mirror of the soul, i-e., in its place you will see the fearsome mask 
of a sorcerer. Then I won’t be a good demon. . . You know, like in Gogol. — 
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When they raised the miracle-working icon the dashing young Cossack 
suddenly turned into an accursed sorcerer. Just think of what he must have 
felt when his face twisted up, his nose bent over and hung down to meet his 
jutting chin, and fangs broke through and shot out of his mouth. The shame 
of it! ... 


64. I say all this to show that even demons should be pitied: they are also 
God’s creatures. Demons are vile. Vile, of course—but still, very unhappy.— 
For ten years a servant served a knight in faith and truth. He did everything 
and received no recompense. The knight’s wife fell ill and the situation was 
so dangerous that she could only be saved with lion’s milk. But where can 
you get hold of lion’s milk when time is running out, and lions roam in 
Africa while the knight and his wife lived in France? The knight confided his 
woes to the trusty servant. And of all of a sudden the servant vanished 
somewhere, and in the evening he turns up again with a bottle of boiled lion’s 
milk. Overcome with joy, the knight to begin with did not even think about 
where the servant had got the milk from: he immediately ran off to give it to 
his wife. However, next morning when his wife was feeling a bit better, the 
knight started to have his doubts. He summoned his servant and ordered him 
in the name of the Lord to tell him where he had got the lion’s milk and what 
kind of a person he was. Under an oath of that sort the servant had to admit 
that he was a demon; and he said that it was a great consolation for him to 
live with the sons of men. But the knight was afraid that his soul would suffer 
some sort of harm from living with that sort of servant, and he dismissed 
him. But so as not to remain in debt to the demon, the knight gave him a gold 
coin for his years of trusty service. But the demon turned down the gold coin 
and said to the knight: ‘You would do better to buy yourself a bell on the 
proceeds of my salary and hang it in the belfry of your church where it can 
gather people together for prayer.’ 


65. Demons want to be in the company of people at least a little bit, and 
unbaptized folk are ready to do a lot for the privilege. These heelless 
creatures try their best to make people merry, even though they themselves 
are most unmerry. They are just like musicians at a ball. You, enlightened 
lady-reader, dance and make merry, and the musicians play for your 
merriment, and sometimes they even dance along and shout out. But really 
they are not in the least bit merry, although you most probably have never 
even noticed, and it was only good taste that prevented you from breaking 
into clapping when they stopped playing. It’s the same with demons, and 
they play the same role in the world. They play pranks in part due to their 
great sorrow, and in part because otherwise there would be no poetry. 
Without demons, poetry would be just as impossible as your graceful dances 
would be without musicians or a jazz-band without a saxophone. 
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66. Don’t chase the demons away—all the more so as, according to the latest 
scientific research, a particular demonic world does not even exist, and 
demons are just people, even if they have certain albeit inessential 
peculiarities. Folk wisdom has long noted that every person sometimes has a 
demon jump into his eyes, and it prefers to call the demon a ‘jester’. In any 
case, it is an extremely grave error to assume that demons torture sinners in 
hell. How can they torture others if that gives them pleasure, and we know 
that they in fact are also being tortured? In hell, everyone is equal, and a 
demon there is not a demon anymore. In the depths of hell demons are not to 
be heard or seen. There everything is swallowed up by the howling void. Not 
even a smirk breaks the surface of these tortured faces. Eternal, interminable 
woe is unable to overcome itself with a laugh. There’s no point in calling out 
for death the consoler: no matter how hard you shout, you won’t reach her. . . 


XII 


67. But who has condemned me to the eternal agony of hell, wherein, like a 
drop in the ocean, my sorry earthly life dissolves? Who with his powerful 
curse handed me over to the slavery of invincible necessity? Was it God, 
Who created me in His great mercy? 


kK 


68. What is there to say: charity is good, the Divine love is good!—To create 
me without even finding out whether I wanted it or not, and then to condemn 
me to the eternal agony of meaningless putrefaction! Perhaps it is also 
wondrous that the immutable Power is lit up by the flickering flames of hell. 
Perhaps the Divine ears ring with the marvelous music of the groans of those 
driven crazy by agony and the impotent curses of those cast into hell. But 
what has Love got to do with this? God has created for Himself a living toy 
and plays with it as a tiger with a little mouse, drinking up its agonies in 
order to derive pleasure from His omnipotence.—But there’s no pleasure to 
be had on this front! for | do not recognize His omnipotence. If it had been 
me who had thrown God into hell, that would give me something to be proud 
of. But for the One Who created me from non-being to take pride in the fact 
that He can make fun of me without end—well. . . That’s some omnipotence! 
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69. You wouldn’t exactly call a God like that just. He may well be 
immeasurably stronger than me—I am more just. He is punishing me for 
violating the law He issued Himself, and a pretty worthless law at that. 
What’s a little apple or apricot in comparison with the Divine majesty? 
Regardless of how one interprets the fruit, nothing serious will come of it. 
And could I have refrained and not have sinned?—1 was created out of 
nothing; created, evidently, not very successfully since I turned out to be so 
silly and weak. How could | not have sinned! How could a rational being 
assume in any way, shape or form that I would observe with all exactitude 
laws that were not invented by me and which | do not understand? Could | 
have suspected that God, having spoken to me like a good, old Father would 
fly into a rage on account of some small act of carelessness and throw me out 
of paradise, and out of all His gifts leave me only eternity, which for me 
would be an eternity of agony? The omniscient should have foreseen this. 
The One who declared Himself to be Love should have had pity on me. And 
if He only wanted to be just, then He should have seen that the punishment 
was not proportionate to the guilt—He gave me life and I sinned. Well then, 
take it back, destroy me, return me to non-being! Death is easier than Your 
eternity.—Is omnipotence not enough? Or was Moses right and You were 
afraid lest I become like You, and so you became envious and put me in 
fetters so as to take pleasure in my impotence? 


70. But could You conceive, Ancient of Days, that | might not have sinned, 
that | sinned freely? Then I should have been asked whether I wanted to place 
my life on the table against the chance of eternal agony? But you called me 
out of non-being without asking: you created some kind of little lump, 
breathed a soul into him, and even though you won’t let me go back you still 
cal] me free! But a lump remains a lump, i.e. it will develop in accordance 
with the necessary laws of its own primordial nature and will never become 
free. 


71. ‘And who are you, man, to argue with God?’ 


—I do argue. What’s the point of making a show of passionate piety 
since I am in Hell anyway? My non-recognition of such a God puts a limit to 
His power and my freedom is my only treasure. Perhaps He will be so 
cunning as to increase my agony to such an extent that | will no longer dare 
to say or think anything. But for now I can still speak and I do speak for 
eternal ages: | do not accept such a God. .. At present my enforced silence 
will be worth nothing. 
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72. From the depths of Your hell, out of boundless necessity my freedom 
rises up. And how, then, how will You crush it?—By destroying me? Will 
you shatter, unlucky potter, the clay vessel that You have made?—Well, that 
will be the end of me. But the fact that I existed You will not have 
annihilated. And for You, it seems, what was always is. Or will you recall 
your Own ‘omnipotence’ and cast a veil of mighty ignorance over Yourself? 
But then what will become of Your wisdom? And how will You exist then, 
You who always are? You see what that despotic and ill-considered ‘let there 
be’ leads to? 


* KOK 


—What?! I spurned you, cursed You, and You—You speak to me! 
... Hell gapes and froths, the hell You created, with my tips it spits on 
You,—and You gaze at me unflinchingly ... as if you can see in me 
something that even I myself do not see. ... I curse You, spit on You, and— 
You speak to me!— 


—Your words—are its silence?! No, You are lying. That is not Your 
silence. That is a sea of poison and spleen, a great sea of contempt for You, 
that has risen up furiously and then frozen. It is the same one which has 
turned to ice and is proudly silent, reflecting back Your gaze, flinging Your 
sharp rays back at You.— 


—What are you saying, what? You cannot help me? You, the 
almighty? ... You are just making fun of me. How is that I myself, 7 want to 
live? How is that | myself create for myself my necessity, my hellish agony? 
... It is only because I cannot die, You say, that I do not want to? ... It is 
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only because I love You?—-I don’t believe it. You are deceiving me, so as to 
have more of a laugh at my expense. Where is this love of mine? — 


—Yes, You are right: it is after all Your silence. ... Your gaze 
melts the icy mass. It melts, weeps, with Your shining laughs through 
tears... Do I really love you then? ... Again, that is—Your tears... What 
are You crying for?— 


—For joy? Because You love me? In my curses You heard my love 
for You? You were actually waiting for them? In them You finally heard my 
free answer to Your call? . .. They are the first gift of my love! For them You 
call me Your son! ... So I did not curse You?— 


—And | didn’t curse, but showed my love? ... But why did You 
create me so weak then? 


—-I myself did not want to be stronger? I myself do not want to live 
with Your entire life... Which means, it was not without my will. You 
created me: so—and it was precisely 1 who arose freely. Arose by Your 
strength, but by myself? If I had not wanted it, I would not have arisen so? 
... But can that be so?—In this invisible void, which did not and does not 
exist, could I have existed, as well as not have existed?— 
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—Yes, everything is Yours, everything is You. Even my freedom, 
even my love towards You: everything is only You. I possess nothing of my 
own. Have pity on me! I am afraid to understand Your words. It is 
frightening to search any further for You. There is nothing left there 
anymore. There is a void, which simply is not. I am on its edge... O, I did 
not know that non-being was so terrifying! ... You are right again: | love 
life, I love You. And I am afraid: I do not exist.— 


—Of course! Who else is afraid of not being? who loves You? And 
can You love someone who is not, and I am he whom You love? But can I be 
if everything is just You? ... Wait, don’t reply... —Along with You | 
possess Your Divinity. It is You, but also ours in common. And while I 
possess it and You love me, | am not You and do not die. Isn’t that so? 


—In fact, | do not die not so much because You love me as because 
/ love You. . . But then why am I so destroyed? Why can’t I even repeat Your 
words? or even tell myself about You?— 


—1 love You too little? | am separated from You? Distant?—-But 
how can I be distant if You are in me? if I possess You like myself? if | 
move, live, breathe and want only through You? 


—I have divided You up? Taken from You only a small part?—But 
is it in fact possible to divide You? Aren’t you indivisible, a part of You 
being all of You. . . | only wanted and want a part of You?—But how can one 
want a part of that which cannot be divided into parts? How can one desire 
non-being and not non-being, but some third entity, when there is no such 
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third entity? That would be the same as simultaneously wanting and not 
wanting.—-I don’t understand. | understand nothing. Do You yourself 
understand this absurdity? — 


—‘I myself do not know: do I want or do | not want,—I both want 
and do not want simultaneously.’... Your words are mysterious. But I feel 
that by some inexplicable and infallible kind of knowledge I know the truth 
of Your love. And like the swirling of storm-clouds, something is rising to 
the surface, some memory is stirring in me.— 


kx 
XIV 


86. Out of the invisible void, empty and non-existing, | as yet non-existent 
was called by Your voice. You dreamed of me as a girl dreams of her child, 
not knowing yet whether or not he will come to be. She calls him by name, 
speaks affectionate words to him, but she and her bridegroom do not yet 
possess him. You called me, a non-existent world, to live Your Life, to be 
Your Pleroma. You stepped aside, You gave me the whole of Your Life; You 
entreated me to become God instead of You. You wished to die a full, terrible 
Death, the very same one—only so that | might live and become God in place 
of You. You, the eternal God, were horrified by eternal Death. But for my 
sake, for the sake of the world You wanted to die eternally and forever, to die 
completely, for with You everything is eternal. 


87. You say that had I not responded, I would not have been, and You would 
have remained alone as before.—Yes, You would have remained alone with 
Your great indivisible Love. And You would have carried on calling me from 
the invisible void: and You would have poured inconsolable tears over me. 
And You would already not have been Love—what kind of Love is it when 
there is no one to love?-—-but the Agony of Divine aloneness? 


88. How | responded, how I answered You, I do not know. But I think 
something is stirring in my memory. 


xk 
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89. The non-existing void kept silent. The world was not, and I was not— 
nothing was... But, responding to Your call, something in the non-existing 
void began to stir—or began to want, as it were, to stir. And from it an 
answer was heard, not a voice, but a sort of barely audible squeak. 


90. It once happened that | was walking along the corridor of a maternity 
hospital past the common ward. And the cry of newborns reached me, and it 
seemed to me like the cry of a multitude of only just born creatures. 
However, all the frail little voices merged into one quiet, melodious and 
tender voice. Only from time to time, when it had practically died down, did 
some weak little voice stand out, but then it would immediately attract: the 
others after it, and everything merged together again. And they all sounded 
like one touchingly helpless, although not sad, song... Something similar 
reached You then from the non-existent void. 


x OK OK 
XV 


91. God so loved me, as yet non-existent, that—it seems to me—unto ages of 
ages He was calling me and waiting for me, and listening yearningly for my 
voice to reach Him from the abyss. Unto ages of ages every day He created 
me, and I just did not want to live. He moulds me from clay, breathes into me 
the breath of life, and any moment now it will escape through one of the 
cavities in this body created by Him. And once again He takes up His 
fruitless labor. But God’s patience triumphs in the end: it comes to pass that I 
did start wanting a little to be. God was overjoyed: He forgot about His 
failures: rejoicing and exuding a sweet fragrance, He created me. 


92. But I only wanted to be in such a way as is impossible to be. I wanted to 
be a tiny bit, i.e., ] wanted to slice off for myself a little fragment of God, and 
certainly did not want the whole of God. I would not have believed for the 
world that such an absurdity was conceivable, that such an impossibility was 
possible, if it did not in fact exist right now. For | already love my God, 
though | can’t say that | love Him a Jot. | am afraid of dying: it’s a pity to 
give all of myself to Him, though I know too that I have nothing which is just 
my own. But all the same it was God Who created me. 


* ok OK 
93. How God loved me, how He loved me! He did the impossible for me: He 


turned my absurd wanting into being.—He created me exactly as I wanted to 
be. He gave me precisely the amount of being that ] asked for: no less and no 
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more. He allowed me to slice from Him a little fragment, even though He is 
indivisible. He is omnipotent and loves me: He wants to give all of Himself 
to me and could have done that. But to have given me more than I want— 
would be the same as creating me against my will. But God loved me not as a 
machine, but as a free son. 


94. But what am I saying: ‘created’!—God is still creating me and still cannot 
create me such as He would wish, for I still want and do not want both at 
once. All that is within me, my whole ‘I’: everything is Divine and comes 
from God, as God Himself. But in everything I select for myself the smallest 
part. And that is not some sort of new creation, but the very same creation. 
For [ am the same throughout all my time, and for God I am everything at 
once. The creative Divine Love does not retreat from me—it’s just that I do 
not draw near to it. God silently offers me the whole of Himself, and | 
separate off a piece for myself, while turning away from the fullness of God: 
it’s not necessary. And He stands with arms outstretched in painful 
disintegration, wounded, rejected by me, spat upon. 


OR OK 


95. It is only you, my discerning lady-reader, who can understand this even a 
little. And only to you shall I tell how I offended Elenita——We were sitting 
on the balcony. The tops of distant trees were visible beyond the river. | 
wanted to kiss Elenita (for the first time). But I was afraid and hesitated, 
remembering: ‘The pure hand of the poet will not violate your purity.’ For 
the sake of distraction, | say: ‘Look at how beautiful the green birch trees are 
against the azure sky.’ To which Elenita: ‘What are you talking for? What’s 
needed is kissing.’ That’s what she said: ‘Kissing.’ She didn’t like the middle 
aspect: ‘Kissing each other.’... An astonishing girl Elenita was, imperious 
and impatient, a Valkyrie! She overcame her sense of offense, her bitter and 
just offense at me. But she did not overcome it by her love and—she broke 
my weak will... But God has said nothing of that sort and never says 
anything, for my freedom is dear to Him, and it is painful for Him to see me 
as a slave. °° 


eR 


336 Here is an implied criticism of Elenita: she took advantage of his 


weakness of will to drag him into adulterous love. God would never do that. As for 
the “bitter and just offense being overcome,” it seems it was to return. 
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XVI 


96. The midday sun burns and shines in the sky. The earth is illumined; but 
she cannot absorb all of the sun’s brightness: she gives its rays back in 
weakened form, and herself darkens and cools. The wrathful sun blazes, its 
fiery rays bruise. And it seems as if the bright sun, giver of life to all, is now 
doling out death to all, an Apollo the Slayer, a Celestial Dragon. 


* ok Ok 


97. The Divine Wrath is immeasurable. ‘It is fearful to fall into the hands of 
the living God.” It is impossible to see Him and not die. In a ‘thick cloud’ 
God only as yet draws near, and already there is—‘thunder and lightning’ . . . 
and the sound of a trumpet most powerful.’ Sinai smokes, and smoke ascends 
from it, like smoke from a stove; and the whole mountain shakes powerfully. 
‘All who touch the mountain shall be given over to death.’ 


98. ‘You shall see only the back of Me, and My face thou shalt not see.’— 
Ire, wrath—these are only the ‘back of God’, a specter, a preliminary display 
for an imperfect nature. God does not destroy the world He has created, and 
when He passes by, He veils Moses with His hand. This world will not bear 
the vision of the Divine Fullness, and will be destroyed by the merest 
approach of the Divine. God does not kill anyone, He is the God of the 
living, and not of the dead, for He is Love. 


* KOK 


99. God is Divine Love. He is the eternal begetting of the Son in the bosom 
of the Father, i.e., the Son’s eternal dying and death for the sake of the 
Father, but also the Son’s eternal resurrection by the Holy Spirit. God is 
eternal life through eternal self-sacrificial Death,—the unity and rest of His 
infinite movement. 


100. But God is a Love that is greater than the Divine. For the sake of that 
which was not and is not, for the sake of the world, for my sake, yes—also 
for my sake, God sacrificially dies and died. What in the face of this Self- 
slaughter are the howls and moans of the world, hellish agonies, the ravings 
of the elements? 


101. Unbearable is the weight of earthly, irreversible losses. .. You are tired, 
you await relief, you hope before death at least once to breathe with a full 
heart.—Do not wait, do not hope. We shall all be in hell, all of us in hell. 
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And your earthly agony—is only a foretaste of the eternal agony of hell. And 
the whole of hell is but a tiny fiery drop in the vast cup of God’s sufferings. 


* & 
XVII 


102. A small particle of the Divine Love has been received by the world. And 
it has already gone crazy with agony and terror. It already reckons that it is 
impossible for more suffering to even exist, even though that is precisely 
what it is afraid of. Different false prophets assure unhappy people that God 
is justly punishing them for their sins. There are not enough human sins for 
the eternal fire: they contrive new ones, and charge those who have lost their 
heads from fear with the sins of their fathers. With blasphemous lips they 
libel the Divine Love, and the Divine Wisdom they exchange for silliness — 
‘Endure, suffer a little on earth—and most of all, suffer a bit of agony under 
our supervision. Then you won’t go to hell. Make good use of time: time is 
the money of eternity. Obviously, things are a bit bad on earth. But that’s 
why you’ll live eternally without any worries in the sweet abodes of paradise. 
Before you lose consciousness you will behold the unchanging God and from 
time to time you will glance downwards with pleasure to where your 
tormentors squirm in the fires of hell, along with all those who were at all 
successful on earth. Just think of how ineffable is the bounty of the Lord!— 
God sits on a rainbow in a paradise heated by the rays of the sun, dozily 
watching the worlds He has conjured arise, puff up and burst. All around 
Him there fly, not birds but joyfully whistling legless little cherubim, all 
Raffaelesque, and nearby there are human-looking angels who do not marry 
or cause any bother, but just dance the ‘Futile Caution’ to the incessant 
singing of Hosannas. And God never tires Himself out with anything, and nor 
does He do anything in particular.’ 


103. No! It’s we who want this lazy and indolent calm, and it’s us who thinks 
up such a lazy God. God’s cross is heavy. The world cannot shoulder it. It 
can’t lift it... It’s not God, but the world that does nothing. It’s not God 
who’s half asleep in dreams, but the world. It’s in the world, not in God, 
where there’s no sacrificial love,—and what other kind is there? And it’s in 
the world where time drags on, day by day, year by year, century by century. 


x OK OK 
104. Oh, if only the world, if only | wanted at last to live the fullness of the 


Divine Life! If only 1, if only the world wanted to die Divinely! Time would 
not drag by lazily. It would travel with urgent speed, like the wondrous 
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Divine luminaries in an infinite orbit: its end would fuse with its beginning. 
Nothing would repeat itself, but everything would be both moving and 
standing at rest; the differentiation would happen instantaneously. Everything 
would die sacrificially and be resurrected, i.e., would eternally live a blessed 
life through death. And through the great power of Sacrifice everything 
would be all in all. | would give all of myself to the whole world, to the most 
minute little insect—in immeasurable agony, but also with immeasurable 
rejoicing; | would die for all in a blessed state, for the spider, the louse and 
the black fly. And they—the lazy serpent and the bustling mite—would all 
rush to resurrect me with their own sacrificial death, and resurrect me they 
would. But I would not know about that in advance, or rather, it’s ‘as if? I 
would not know; is it a sacrificial death if you are pretty sure you are going to 
be resurrected? And how joyously we would all meet up on our earth, which 
for all that, would be the same one! We would laugh and weep from joy, in 
such a way that we wouldn’t have time to weep from sorrow. Everyone, | 
would love everyone. No one would be repulsive to me. After all being 
repulsive is the same as causing agony. But would the most intense agony be 
fearful if 1 loved you? | would laugh from surprise at the very thought: a silly 
bug loves me, but actually it’s not the bug who loves me, it’s God, and God 
is just pretending to be a bug. And I myself would be—terrifying thought!— 
God. Oh, how surprised I should be! how I should love God for this! 


KE X 


105. But I didn’t want this, I don’t want all this! The world doesn’t want all 
of this! The Divine burden is heavy . .. one cannot shoulder it . . . one cannot 
lift it up... 


XVIII 


106. God called the non-existing world out of the non-existing void, 
manifesting His radiance in its blindness. And the world sees something, 
though not distinctly. As if in a thick cloud, that’s how the world has seen the 
Divine radiance. And the radiance was such, Elenita was such, that the world 
started to be attracted to this Divine radiance. But it took one more look and 
saw a radiant Cross and then it started trembling with terror. How much 
inexpressible Agony there was in this blazing Love. The world wanted to 
embrace this suffering Love—and did not want to. It was attracted towards it, 
and repelled: it shifted slightly from its position... The world is unbearably 
sad about the fact that it is afraid, that it does not wish to receive God; this 
sadness has become bunched up into black storm-clouds, it has cooled and 
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solidified into black earth. But suddenly the belief came to be that you did so 
want, and then you had the strength to embrace the Divine Love: the 
innumerable stars burned, and scattered among them was the dream of the 
Divine Sun. And it was painful that desire was so paltry; the world wept: a 
light rain fell from the black storm-clouds, and clean rivers broke forth from 
the earth, and flowed into the great sea where the stars were reflected. The 
world laughed bitterly at its own weakness and fear: like black crows, poor 
demons flocked and circled. The world was unwillingly dreaming of being, 
in the end, with God: far, far away in the translucent heavens, and further: 
where there are no heavens even, where the incorporeal angelic kingdom 
twinkles with a translucent light. 


VI 


Crucifixion 
XIX 


107. Have no doubt, fair-haired lady-reader, do not shake your head in 
disbelief. To you, it seems strange ‘to live in order to think and suffer’.**” | 
am older and well know that even for you there is no pleasure without agony. 
] don’t propose to confuse you with a premature description of the internal] 
contradictions of married life. Still, you sometimes dream of the kind of love 
for which you would bear ‘all’ and in which your life would ‘burn up’. Do try 
to cast out from your fantasies those ‘unbearable’ (and it goes without saying 
‘beautiful’) sufferings of yours. You yourself shall see how insipid the dream 
of love will seem to you: quite simply it will seem unworthy of you. Don’t be 
ashamed of this weakness for the romantic. It was characteristic of Elenita 
too for whom, in her own words, everything was ‘absolutely conscious’. 
Even we men do not dream of love without suffering. It’s not a coincidence 
that in antiquity, when people still saw something meaningful at least in 
earthly love, Amora was depicted with an arrow, and her feet were given 
griffin’s claws, while Foam-born Aphrodite was considered a cruel goddess. 


108. Is it in fact possible to get pleasure if you don’t suffer too?—To get 
pleasure as one ought is only possible through this very suffering. Take for 
example the Marquis de Sade. They say that he derived pleasure from the 
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sufferings of others. But then, while inflicting agony on another person, did 
he know that they were suffering?—Not only did he know, but he felt it 
intensely as well, i.e., he co-suffered with them. And in co-suffering with 
another—as the meaning of the word itself makes quite clear—one suffers 
his suffering, although only to a small degree, it is true. Thus, the Marquis 
derived pleasure from the fact that he was inflicting agony on himself. So he 
turns out to be the twin of the writer Sacher-Masoch, who in his turn derived 
pleasure from the agony inflicted on him by women, at his own insistent 
request. So even a case involving an under-officer’s widow should seem 
entirely within the bounds of possibility and not in the least bit amusing, 
although as a rule, co-suffering creates suffering, and not the other way 
round. The world exists in suffering only because Christ co-suffers with it. 


109. All suffering is connected with disintegration or collapse. To a small 
extent it is also already death. It is entirely in vain that people imagine that 
they wish only to live, and do not wish in the least to die. So great is the 
misunderstanding here that not so long ago people tried to distort even 
Christ’s teaching, by asserting that its meaning was to eradicate death. That 
would be utterly correct if by that was meant the victory over death, i.e., the 
victory of Divine or full death over the non-full type of death. For only in that 
way is the Life through Death taught by Christ, or Divine being, attainable. 
But what they have in mind is to be saved from any type of death at all, and 
all by resorting to various cunning devices. But, what is more, it is only out 
of slavish cowardice that the majority of people refrain from accusing the 
Lord God of not giving us some other kind of life: one that does not have 
death or suffering. It makes no sense for us to even point out to God the 
impossibility of such an absurdity, i.e., of the self-same old contrary-to- 
nature combination of ‘] want’ and ‘I don’t want’—‘But what,’ He might 
well say, ‘do you still want? I gave you exactly what you asked for. Do you 
want to live and get pleasure even more?—Suffer and die more. Receive the 
whole of me.’ 


110. There’s not the least doubt that people want life through death, pleasure 
via suffering or blessedness, but it’s just that they do not know what they 
want. They have become divided from God, and have divided Him, and thus 
they are already dividing everything up. One and the same thing—the Divine 
Life through Death—is both what they want and do not want, divided as they 
are within themselves. But being two-eyed creatures, they imagine that they 
want one thing: life and pleasure, while not wanting the other: death and 
suffering. They think that they themselves live and get pleasure according to 
a benevolent will, and that death and suffering are only fateful consequences 
which can hopefully be removed. And instead of approaching the Divine 
Being from a different direction, from the direction of death and suffering, 
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they take resort in the fiction that they suffer and die according to some non- 
benevolent will, and that someone is torturing and killing them, God or the 
devil. Of course, the devil, i.e., the cunning serpent, is ‘a murderer of 
mankind from of old’. But he kills in us the real person, joining him to the 
hosts of the bodiless angels: he kills us by deceiving us, offering in the place 
of true life an eternally living death. He was quite truthful when he said: ‘you 
shall not die,’ but he treacherously omitted: ‘and you shall not live’; the 
thought was correct that ‘you shall be God,’ but he lied when he employed 
the plural form and inappropriately added ‘as it were’, even though God 
desired that we be not just ‘ike Him’, but that we be Him and be instead of 
Him. The serpent lied, and we, dear lady-reader, took him at his word. .. Of 
course, we took him at his word or, (which is the same), we deceived 
ourselves: instead of the whole of the Divine Being, we took just a little part, 
and even that we divide into two. And we do not understand that, having 
received a part of the Divine Love, we already sacrifice ourselves (although 
to a small degree), i.e., that we suffer and die. Without an understanding of 
this, strictly speaking there is no sacrifice: there is only meaningless, burning 
agony. How miserable we are, what silly people! 


111. However, how is a person to understand the ridiculousness of his 
existence? His half-blind reason crawls along pitifully without even looking 
at heaven. In his reason, a person is a true devil, deceiving himself and lying 
to himself. Shall 1 smash my reason, mirror mine, against a rock? 


eK 


112. Within Himself God sacrificially dies for the sake of His other Self, dies 
to the end: so as to also rise again. Thereby God eternally lives His Life 
through Death. The sacrificially dying God is also the Divine Reason. The 
Divine Reason brings Himself and only Himself as a sacrifice, but for the 
sake of the other Self, and he disunites, decomposes, is scattered unto non- 
being. He is not lazy, not tardy. He does not sup on dust, for he sustains the 
other with His life, like the desert pelican. He does not crawl along the 
ground, but embraces everything: ‘He is in the heavens, and in the void, there 
is He.’ And in His eternal movement, in His eternal dying the great Truth of 
the Divine Love shines forth. 


113. And yet, magnified by infinite pity for the lowliness of the world, 
Reason descended to earth. He snapped off and lost his whirring wings, and 
doused his flame with the damp dust of the earth. A serpent, annihilating not 
himself but another self, is what Reason became, cold, passionless, lazy, 
slowly uncoiling the rings of eternity into a straight, bad infinity. If only he 
could lose his mind! 
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XX 


114. I divide death and life, suffering and pleasure, for in flaunting my reason 
I divide myself; I divide myself, for 1 divide myself and God; I divide myself 
and God, for I want God only a little (I both want and don’t want at once). If 
one were to take the real Divine ‘] want’ the way that it should be, then I do 
not want God. And that short little word ‘not’ is the most profound mystery. 
In that little ‘not’ is the whole of world evil. 


115. That little ‘not’ in my ‘I do not want the whole of God’ or even simply 
in my ‘I do not want God’ (for it is not my wanting that divides Him, but He 
Himself the indivisible who divides Himself for my sake), that little ‘not’ of 
mine does not just signify merely a lack in my wanting. If that was the 
case—God would add some wanting to me. He loves me, after all, and He is 
all-powerful. Nor does my little ‘not? mean that I reject God. How can I 
reject Him, if I also live only through wanting Him? And that little ‘not’ of 
mine most certainly doesn’t mean that instead of God I want something 
different. There is nothing apart from God to be found in the whole world. 


116. That’s the kind of thing our little ‘not’ is! It’s so small it seems that it 
doesn’t exist at all. However, I feel that | am guilty of trying to destroy my ‘I 
want’ via this ‘not’—and I am responsible to my own self for this. And if I 
am responsible, that means it must exist. Consequently, I do want this little 
‘not’, or, it’s as if I so want. All the same, in some amazing way, it exists. 
Before I was conscious that I was guilty of it, it did not exist: as soon as | 
began to attain consciousness, it turned out, it no longer exists, but already 
has existed; and then once this consciousness was fully attained, it no 
longer—as it were—has existed anymore. It lives in an incomprehensible 
manner; isn’t it, as a matter of fact, rather like a living death? 


RK 


117. My poor lady-reader, I am afraid that your curly head has started 
spinning and that you understand nothing whatsoever about this little ‘not’, 
although in my opinion, it is closer to the tender heart of a woman than to a 
man’s. I implore you: do still try to make an unaccustomed mental effort: 
think about this ‘not’. I have already given up hope as far as the men are 
concerned. They accept all the laws of logic and dislike the coincidence of 
opposites. But you as a woman can feel the mystery of our created nature. 
You are quite familiar with the /ogique du coeur, which has caused me so 
much unpleasantness. 
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OK OK 


118. What a small but powerful entity is that ‘not’!—It is in you; and if it is 
in you, then it can no longer not be in me too. It is in every creature, in the 
whole universe. And although it is ‘not’, the whole world is one, as it were, 
within it. True, sometimes, it seems as if one just has to want as one ought 
and then that accursed ‘not’ will instantly no longer be: it will vanish 
straightaway both in you, and everywhere. And you shall become Elenita, 
and Elenita will become Eve, and Eve—the whole world. For it’s only this 
‘not’ that divides everything. But you won’t get rid of ‘not’: it sits within 
you, and I already do not want to want. And Elenita is not Eve, and you, to 
my great disappointment, are not Elenita. However, when ‘not’ is dispensed 
with altogether, the resulting mix-up is quite enormous. So really, what’s 
needed is not to get rid of ‘not’, but to replace it with a ‘real not’, or search 
out this ‘real not’ within it. The real ‘not’, of course, won’t stop you from 
becoming Elenita, but will stop Elenita from becoming Adam’s wife. But it’s 
still a bit early to speak of this ‘reaf not’, and you won’t yet have the requisite 
strength to hear about it, if you’! forgive me. 


OK OK 


119. This little ‘not’ is the voluntary slothfulness of the world. Due to its 
voluntary slothfulness the world did not soar forth from the void of non- 
being towards God, but crawled out of it like a scrawny, bumbling bug, who 
has settled on God’s little finger, which covers the void, and then sucks 
God’s blood and won’t budge. That’s why the fear of death hides itself in this 
‘not’. But it would be better to call this little ‘not’ our ‘common’ or ‘original’ 
sin. 


120. It is our ‘original’ sin, for it is not without our guilt, and thus not without 
our ‘not’ that we make our appearance in the world. Only the sanctimonious 
claim that a person is born because his parents sinned. We are born ourselves 
out of our own good will. But we are born in this way, so that it is as if our 
sin comes before us. Here too: we are conscious that sin was, but we are not 
conscious that sin is. In any event, it is not that some individual, our 
forefather, sinned due to this ‘not’ being original sin, but rather it is we who 
are responsible for his manic loquaciousness. The existence of such a 
forefather is more than doubtful,.and his name in Hebrew simply means 
‘person’, i.e., humanity: all people together and each one separately. In actual 
fact, what kind of individual could he be if he hasn’t got any parents? And if 
he’s a miracle, then one would do better to assume that humanity has neither 
a first individual nor a last individual. Then you would end up with a bad 
infinity of generations which would correspond exactly to our eternally dying 
life. Jesus Christ would be both the alpha and the omega. As for taking 
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responsibility for others’ sins before God, well that too is highly unlikely. It’s 
not God who judges me for my sin, but I myself: the Godman judges. What’s 
more, God tells me: ‘do not judge’, i.e., ‘do not judge another’ (it’s OK to 
judge yourself). Can it really be the case that He measures me by one 
standard and Himself by another? that he thinks up laws for me which He 
doesn’t keep Himself? | can’t believe that for a moment, for I already know: 
God is just. If He does not judge me for my sins, is He going to start judging 
me for others’ sins? Of course He won’t, just as I won’t, because he and | 
have got enough on our plate with myself and my own sins. 


121. But that’s the whole point, the sins of others are not other for me, they 
are my own. We all of us, although each in our own way, add to our ‘want’ 
one and the same ‘not’, which is as invisible as a slender gossamer thread. In 
it, even in this ‘not’, we are all of us one Adam. And if we are, as it were, 
also guilty without guilt (for this ‘not’ only exists ‘as if’) then we are all of us 
guilty for one another. All sins are our one ‘common’ sin. In every sin I co- 
participate, [ am a sinner in every act, guilty in all and for all. The apple that 
Eve ate is, it is true, not a completely definite, but also not an entirely 
inoffensive, fruit. Up until this very moment, I am still chewing it. Don’t get 
me wrong: | chew it not just because you offer it to me and courtesy dictates 
that I can’t let you wander alone beyond the boundaries of paradise. | chew it, 
too, because it seems to me to be the tastiest of all the fruits of the earth. 


* OK OR 


122. From this you may conclude that if just one of us were to overcome this 
small ‘not’—it would remain nowhere, and it would not even be ‘as if. For 
you shouldn’t forget, o com-passionate lady-reader, that it was somewhat on 
your account that | abandoned paradise. | am certain that when you are saved 
and appear before the face of God, you will raise the question (not as a matter 
of first or even second instance, but still) of my salvation too. You shall say: 
‘On earth there remains my poet. He used to tell me much that was pleasant.’ 
(The unpleasant, having become a saint, you will have forgotten.) ‘I should 
like to see him here.’ The stern old men with grey-streaked beards will 
protest. ‘He is a committer of sacrilege and a blasphemer.’ The old maids 
who have made it into paradise will add: ‘Using the pretext of theology, he 
pursued you relentlessly.” To which you shall say: ‘You are all lacking in 
logique du coeur. | shall return to earth if you do not accept him.’ And you 
know what, my hot-tempered lady-reader: the Lord God will be on your side, 
the old men will be quite frightened by your threat, and the three of us shall 
deal quite easily with the saintly old maids. 


* * 
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XXI 


123. The small but powerful ‘not’ is, in fact, evil. For evil or sin is not some 
elemental force, as Manicheans philosophize, but a lack, a free weakness. It 
seems as if evil is something because it is a lack of power or being. You look 
at the power, sense its lack, but you don’t see the lack which isn’t, and you 
confuse it with the actual power. Thus in trying to overcome evil, instead of 
empowering the power and letting yourself be filled by it, you run away from 
it and become weak, or you try to destroy the power which is actually good. 
You’ve hanged the criminal on the assumption that he is evil, but in fact evil 
has transferred itself to you, and it’s not the criminal that you’ve hanged, but 
Christ. Why it is that we sense the lack of power, you can go on to imagine 
yourself. In God there is no lack of power: He does not contract His wanting 
in any way. In God, there either is no evil, or it is something different. But in 
all of us, there is evil, but—comparatively. 


* * OF 


124. Evil divides the world from God and divides the world itself. The world 
is not completely divided. But its unity in evil is special, not real, but 
distributive, and so small that one might even not notice it. One and the same 
life is scattered into a multitude of seemingly separate lives, of seemingly 
separate little worlds; in each of them it is not whole, nor is it even 
diminished in due proportion, but each contains just some part of the whole. 
Each creature lives, as it were, by itself. It is connected to all the others only 
by invisible threads, which get thinner all the time, but never sunder. But then 
they cannot sunder: the world cannot die. Evil, in a special way, is 
distributive, and in dividing the world up does not let it die. Evil is the not- 
wanting to die. It is not the suffering of the world: suffering is the 
participation of the world, no matter how small, in the Divine Com-Passion 
and the suffering of God in the world. Nor is it pleasure: God gets pleasure 
from His suffering. Evil is the inadequacy of suffering and death, of division, 
and thus too of unity. For the world should not be a state of dividedness, and 
not unity, but-—all-unity in life through sacrificial death. 


OK OK 


125. It is as if the Life that distributes itself does not want to die sacrificially 
in the meaningless little lamb or to feed the hungry lion, who has already 
long ago, although perhaps never, been sated by the body of the wise and 
pious bodhisattva. But this life wants to get pleasure and live, to forget as it 
were about agonies and death, in the hungry lion, who has now grown a claw 
on his tail. There is no wise bodhisattva and the lion is compelled to feed off 
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the lamb. But the lion too dies the same unwished for and pitiable death. 
Perhaps he too, now blind and old, will be shot down by some Tartar from 
Taraskon. .. It’s not for the silly lamb to realize that his death is a sacrifice 
which also creates his life, a life which enjoys itself in the lion brushing his 
tracks away with his tail]. The world buys itself life at the price of suffering 
and death, but this life is not worth thirty silver coins. For it is only to a 
pathetic extent that the world participates in the Divine Life, in which all 
becomes all. But like the lion who covers his tracks, Christ is a wise lamb. 


* ORK 


126. The world is not conscious of its evil either in the insensate stone or in 
the beast enslaved to decay, and seems to be innocent. And the vertebrate 
feels pain only so as to somehow avoid sacrificing itself. But I, a human 
being, give meaning in myself to the suffering of the world; and the whole 
world is conscious in me of its ‘not’, its sin, its evil. True, I too am a beast, 
and my beastly passions are stronger than me. But I am already conscious of 
their littleness, | would already like to remove from them that little ‘not’. 1 do 
not want to destroy them, only their littleness. I must not weaken them, but 
strengthen them beyond limit. Thus did the apostle Paul remove from his 
hatred of Christ the little ‘not’, and it became a mighty zeal for Christ, for the 
Divine Love. 


xe 


127. A certain Spanish inquisitor wished to make an exemplary punishment 
of an evil woman heretic who was living in debauchery and furthermore 
dared to assert that God had forgiven Judas. And she was a baptized Jewess. 
The inquisitor thought for a long time how to best take revenge on her for her 
numerous insults to God. Each punishment seemed to him too light and short; 
and he had a vague fear that God would still save her soul, for it’s almost 
impossible to predict what will happen with the mercy of God. The zeal for 
God and hatred of the heretic burned ever more strongly in the inquisitor’s 
heart. In the end, he decided not only to destroy her body, which even though 
it seemed beautiful to him was clearly corrupt, but also her immortal soul. 
And he contrived for her a sin that would be utterly unforgivable, by luring 
her into sacriligious debauchery with a holy bishop. He got to know her, 
invited her to his residence, and at mortal risk to his own soul (for he might, 
as it in fact turned out, have died quite suddenly), surrendered himself to her 
temptations: anything, just as long as he could destroy her soul. But just 
when the heretic in the midst of her carnal sin was on the point of destroying 
this soul, the inquisitor screamed out: ‘Oh! ... my darling! ...’ and right 
there his spirit left him and he went stiff. Even though he died without 
repentance, he was taken up to paradise, where three days later he saw her, 
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whom with hatred and unto the ultimate sacrifice he had so fierily loved, also 
in paradise, for they had unjustly burned her as a witch who had seduced and 
killed the Spanish inquisitor. 


* KK 


128. I love you and want to give all of myself to you, to die for you. And you 
love me in just the same way and want the same thing. And you say ‘it 
behooves us to kiss!” It is impossible not to accept your sacrifice, for you 
desire it. But I do not desire your sacrifice: | want to sacrifice myself for you. 
What can I give you, when it seems as if you are not present in your 
sacrifice? Well, all right, 1 shall give you that which is dearest to me—my 
love for you: | shall be not your victim, but your executioner... No, the 
circle of fire has surrounded us. It is no longer obvious: who is the 
executioner, and who the victim. We are united in one instance by love. Is 
not love sacrificial when it is offered to one who longer exists? 


129. But only at the heights of love does dark passion shine forth and the 
Divine light glimmer... | am not guilty in that | am a beast; | am guilty in 
that I did not humanize my beastliness, but bought a contraceptive. I am 
conscious of my sin, for | want only a little to be a human; | am sinful 
because I want only a little. | can do much even with this little wanting of 
mine. I have turned the wolf into a good and loyal dog, I have tamed the wild 
bull, bridled the horse and have even made a harmless atheistic cat out of the 
tiger. I know: | can do even more, and I can see no end to my power. I can 
only love, only suffer, but can die for nothing. I can, I can, of course | can, 
it’s just that... I don’t want to, and there’s nothing you can do about that 
‘not’. 


XXII 


130. Well, all right then: 1 do not want. But God who is within me—doesn’t 
He want without any ‘not’? How could the whole of God not want 
completely and utterly? 


131. God wants to die completely, and by His sacrificial love to deify the 
world completely. But for the sake of the freedom of the world, He does not 
permit His will to be made manifest completely, to become deed. He wants 
without the slightest ‘not’, but He forces Himself like a slave to do only what 
the world wants. He does not let Himself pour into the world more love than 
the world asks for. He suffers with the littleness of the world’s agony: He 
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half-lives without any hope of Death, He dies eternally in hell. The Divine 
heart burns with an unbearable fire. The world’s joys are no longer joyful for 
God. And the world does not even notice this. In such a way did God become 
man and in such a way does He dwell secretly in the world, that you wouldn’t 
know whether there was a God or not. God wants to be in you and He speaks, 
and you don’t even know whether that is God or you yourself making it all 


up. 


XXIII 


132. I am guilty before my own self. But I have acknowledged my guilt, | 
have acknowledged in it, as in the littleness of my life, a righteous 
punishment: and by accepting the punishment I reject the guilt. And then all 
of a sudden my guilt is no longer: a skilful arithmetician, I have annulled it. J 
do not adequately want to die—I live inadequately; | suffer little—I also gain 
little pleasure. It would seem that everything is fine and completely just. .. 
But in fact not everything is fine! 


133. The apostle Peter uttered three denials. Christ forgave him and spoke 
some remarkable words to him. But for his entire life the apostle never forgot 
his denials. His eyes were always red from bitter tears. He suffered on the 
cross, died and was taken up to heaven. But even there he forgot nothing. His 
eyes were still all red. The better things became for him, the more bitter was 
the memory of what had happened. But in fact had it happened? Saint Peter 
lives in God; for God everything that has become the past also remains the 
present. .. Every word of God, every look of God, conveys ineffable love to 
the soul of the apostle. Due to this sweet Love he does not even know 
whether he is in heaven or already on earth, and he weeps, he sobs 
inconsolably and joyously. He can see that God has already long forgiven 
him, and that He was never angry. He can see that God is looking at him with 
a smile as at a child who has done something wrong. And Saint Peter wants 
to repeat his own words: ‘Depart from me, O Lord, for | am a sinful man!’ 
But he cannot repeat them. And God does not stop him crying, does not 
remove the old man’s memory, even though being omnipotent He could do 
just that. God knows that Saint Peter is better that way. Didn’t the Lord 
Himself say: ‘Blessed are those who weep, for they shall be consoled’? 


* KK 
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134. | am not Saint Peter, and actually I am not saintly at all. So how will I 
recall God’s Love for me... —After all, He gave His Son for me; and of 
course He did not do it indifferently, without passion; this is Love, not 
mechanics or comedy, even a Divine comedy. The Son, God Himself, raised 
because of me onto the Cross, and abandoned by all, cries out to the Father: 
‘My God, my God, why have you abandoned me?’ Or do you think that 
Christ forgot about His earthly life, about your spitting, about Golgotha? Or 
that his recollection is some sort of half-dead thought, like your recollections, 
and not His very life? You don’t imagine that his body is a ghost, do you? 
But, you know, the bread that you eat, and the wine that you drink, and you 
yourself: it’s all His Body. Or are you a ghost as well? 


135. Yes, as soon as I recollect all this | immediately feel guilty before God. 
No, He does not judge me or punish me. He has forgiven me everything, and 
has not even forgiven for he never accused me. But: ‘You know—Elenita 
said to me—you are forgiven, even though it is impossible to forgive you, 
and all the same: repent.’ I want to live my life again: not so as to relive it but 
so as through suffering to attain its full nothingness. It is God who suffers in 
me, and I torture God... I] mock myself and suddenly, I hear my own voice 
in the crowd at Golgotha: ‘He saved others and He cannot save Himself. . .” 
drink the cold, golden wine. But I am already drinking not wine but vinegar, 
and I lift up a vinegar-soaked sponge on a stick and give it to Him to drink. 


* OK K 


136. But everything has passed: you will bring nothing back. What has been 
done you cannot correct. God justifies the world: punishment exists only 
because God took flesh. But how can the world justify itself before an 
innocently suffering God? By death? But will I die the Death of God if I 
forbid even God to die it, and God obeys me? I have cast my Christ into the 
lowest, iciest depths of hell, where tears freeze before they can fall from 
one’s eyes.... 


XXIV 


137. Well, what’s to be done then, my God, my Christ? We are both 
unfortunates. You were not helped by Your wisdom, and Your omnipotence: 
Your love towards me conquered them. You became my meek slave... | 
would have said to You: ‘Why, o why, did You love me?! Leave me: I am a 
sinful man.’ But I didn’t have the strength to say it: and | know: You won’t 
leave me anyway, You won’t stop loving me. ..Your love has tricked Your 
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wisdom, and Your great sacrifice has been in vain. It is really is unclear why 
the Father abandoned You.—You won’t save the world, You won’t save me, 
You won’t make us God... And I—I see Your love and | weep over Your 
humility; but I love You only a little and, in truth, | cannot want in the way 
that You want. 


138. So what then? Together we shall live this imperfect life, eternally we 
shall languish in hell, I for my sins, You only out of love for me and 
innocently... You will not leave me.—I will always be able to hear your 
calm and even voice, and feel if not see Your humble and sorrowful gaze. | 
shall always be able to find out how You would have behaved in my place: 
there is no need for the Law or the prophets. Of course, I shall leave You: | 
shall sin again and again. But then You have already forgiven me (even 
though that is not exactly the right word). You have suffered for all my sins. 
You won’t get angry when I leave You: You will wait silently until 1 return 
to You with a ravaged soul and throw myself wailing at Your pierced feet. 


139. You will teach. You are already teaching me to have pity and to love our 
wretched world. However, do I know any other? You show me how even 
here Your undying beauty shines through. And I start to love even its 
inadequacies, to bless suffering. Death shall come—I shall repeat the words 
of Your saint: ‘Welcome, my sister!’>** | bless even the eternal sufferings of 
hell. By Your strength I can bear even that. You'll forgive it, I think, if ] 
occasionally adopt the pose of an ancient Roman hero.—It’s not too 
disgraceful to ham it up a little in front of people with one’s agony, especially 
if it’s of the hellish sort. But You won’t judge me as others do when I start 
crying and shouting just like a little child—You Yourself cried out on the 
Cross and You know: shouting and weeping don’t interfere with one’s 
eternally suffering and enduring without end. It’s barely noticeable, but You 
will smile luminously when You see [ find the wailing rather pleasant, as it 
convulses my throat in spasms, which are sometimes even brought on 
deliberately. 


140. You also bless my slightly-too-sweet and relaxed patience, knowing that 
it comes from long agony and absurd thrashings. You know it is the tiredness 
of an impotent life. You do not ask me to make an impossible effort—for 
only You know how to ask without compulsion. And so | will not only bear 
along with You, but also live—live the only whole life that this feeble world 
of ours is able to live. Often enough | will have doubts about the force of 


338 St Francis of Assissi, in Canticle of the Sun, which Karsavin translated 
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sacrifice: love will be lacking, | shall be frightened of suffering. But You 
shall give me the strength to do everything that I want to. And sometimes it 
will seem to me—probably even hell has its dreams—that the world is 
awakening within me and that its ancient foundations are shaking. | will 
dream that a great storm is rising... Oh, I know, it is within You. You are 
king. Only a king can suffer so. But You will not raise this storm, for I then I 
would fall into a slightly-too-sweet and relaxed patience. 


Vil 


BEGINNING 
XXV 


141. “Listen, story-teller. In your zeal to see evil and the devil as non-existent 
you have become so wise as to consider the power of sin to be completely 
insuperable. In my teaching | will tell you not a fairy-tale but a true story — 
Once they brought a possessed man to a cloister. It should be said that the 
demon who dwelt in the possessed man knew the sins of other people and if 
he was close enough could read what was in their soul as easily as if it was a 
book printed with oversize letters. As often happens, the monks gathered 
around the possessed man and started to interrogate the demon, for even 
though humankind finds this frightening, it is also extremely engaging. 
Furthermore, one must note that before casting out the demon with the holy 
prayer of exorcism, it is always preferable to make sure what angelic rank he 
belongs to, and whether he knows a lot or a little, for demons like people can 
be distinguished according to their knowledge. In this way one can catch a 
demon out in some mistake, and then due to its great confusion it will 
weaken suddenly and won’t be able to resist the exorcistic prayer of St. Basil. 
And so, I say, while the monks were testing the demon and marvelling at his 
broad knowledge, the unclean one, who has a weakness for human praise, 
jumps up and announces: ‘And I know—he says—what a weighty mortal sin 
that monk who is now walking across the courtyard has committed. Call him 
over.’ And the possessed man pointed with his hand to a certain young monk, 
quite far off, who had just been walking by. However, the latter did not lose 
his presence of mind and did not come over, although hearing what had been 
prophesied about him he began to fear the shame he would incur from 
people. As a measure against this, wasting no time, he dashed as fast as his 
legs would carry him, one might say, over to his spiritual father who had not 
gone out into the yard but was continuing to feed his belly in his cell by 
reading Holy Writ. The monk confessed his sin to him and received 
absolution. Thereupon he returns, and without fear approaches the demon and 
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says to him courageously: ‘Tell me now, cursed one, what you know of my 
sin!’ ‘Send me to heaven,—answers the demon—, but I cannot declare it. 
Just a minute ago I knew it, and now, may God permit (that’s how demons 
often curse instead of the human ‘devil take me’), I remember absolutely 
nothing. It’s as if there were no sin whatsoever on your soul.’ After this 
occurrence, the monks made a combined effort and expelled the demon with 
no particular difficulty, for its false testimony. From this in the most exact 
manner, which is yet easily observed, one can see what an unstable being sin 
is, though you may draw such a conclusion yourself par des autres chemins. 
Also, | have more than once heard from priests that on meeting with their 
spiritual son they do not remember the sins which he confessed to them in the 
spirit, and they converse with him as if nothing had happened.” 


—wWell, I don’t believe that. Then the Holy Synod would not in its 
time have made a prescription regarding the handing over to the government 
of information about evil plots against the tsar. The whole thing was your 
own priestly invention. It’s not at all clear what the point of that story is. 


142, “The point is that sin has no solid existence and that a grief-stricken 
consciousness of sin in the sacrament of confession destroys it root and 
branch. If you assert fundamentally that sin cannot be eternal being, 
inasmuch as it exists only ‘as if?, while eternal, true and Divine being exists 
not ‘as if’, then you should also make the correct deductions. Does it not 
follow, say I, that you yourself are creating your own sin? And the Lord, 
beyond a doubt, can just as easily destroy what is yours, as He can you, 
whom He has created out of non-being. Thus after repentance you stand 
before God washed, clean, innocent, and resembling an infant who has just 
been baptized. And there are no visible impediments to God perfecting you, 
unless you sin again, which is possible. Thus, your worldview is dark and 
graceless. And there is too much in it of Hellenistically debauched sophistry. 
It is filthy, but unintelligble.” 


—Grace won’t make me a slave or a thing. Is the Church really an 
exchange bureau and a priest an accountant? What is there to stop god 
making me perfect, seeing as 1 do not want perfection, the whole of me does 
not want it, with my most profound and all-temporal wanting, so that forever 
and ever and unto ages of ages | do not want? No confession can increase my 
wanting either on earth or in the grave. Only | myself can fully start 
wanting.— 


143. “Prideful thought, and shot through with contempt for the priestly order. 
Having fallen into Lutheranism, do you have need of the Holy Church, whom 
you have made equivalent to a useful but worldly institution?” 
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—God and the Church can want on my behalf and for me only in my 
free wanting, only as / myself: The point is not the destruction of sins: they 
destroy themselves, as smoke in the face of the fire. And what has 
Lutheranism got to do with it?—The Gospel speaks of repentance, not of 
confession (and what further meaning do ‘confession’ and ‘confess the Lord’ 
have?), of ‘metanoia’, i.e., ‘change of mind’. And, look further at the context 
in which it speaks of this! ‘Change your mind, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
has drawn near.’ In the water of baptism, a person is not washed, but dies, so 
as to rise up to a new life. So it is in the sacrament of confession, he is born 
all anew within himself and is transformed. And only such a free 
transformation turns his “I do not want’ into ‘I want’ and so exposes the non- 
being of ‘not’, of sin or of evil. Of course, sin is not Divine being: you are 
correct. But can sin also be not my creation? Can I create anything? How can 
a non-being creature not so much create something, but even think up 
something that was not already in God? God alone creates something from 
nothing, and He creates this as a free, i.e., self-arising entity, such as His 
whole world should be. And therefore He will not destroy this entity, be it 
you, me or the world. The creature cannot create anything from itself or from 
nothing. No, not even my being ‘not*!— 


* RK 
XXVI 


144. The mysterious ‘not’ arises in my consciousness of it, as a pale ghost of 
that which was not, and in that consciousness it disappears. You do not know 
whether it is or is not or whether you have made it all up. Perhaps it is 
something completely different, and yet at the same time somehow Divine? 
... Strange ‘not’! Point for point like you, my lady-reader—You appeared 
simply as a literary device. Nonetheless, straightaway something began to stir 
in my heart, and very soon it became completely clear that you were 
something more than a device or a figment of my imagination. In truth, it was 
not I who was imagining you, but either someone else had created you or you 
already existed. I could not even restrain myself from flirting gently with you 
and I felt directly how you got angry, while still smiling, at my too, too 
poetically unceremonious manners. With ever-increasing clarity I began to 
imagine your appearance, and as you may have noticed, your intellectual 
qualities. In the end, | started to feel a bit bad. What if | were to suddenly 
make a declaration of intent to you? For you know, you were already starting 
to merge most strangely with Elenita, who most undoubtedly did exist, but 
who in her turn had also become ‘universalized’. ... Ah, how I am 
punished!—My plan was that you should help me; but instead the further we 
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progressed the more you interfered. Like my little ‘not’, you mercilessly 
began to hinder me, cutting short my bursts of metaphysical inspiration. And 
now it turns out that it is not I, as it were, who commands, but you that 
command me. I would be happy in paradise, but despite all my luminous 
hopes you won’t let me in: you don’t even let me think as one should about 
paradise. You circle around like—forgive the expression—a malicious fly. 


I, a youth, light the candles 
The sacred fire I guard 

She, without a thought or word 
On the far shore is laughing. 


* RK 


145. However, perhaps you too are in fact already on ‘the far shore’, and I— 
as usual, confusing the past and the present—exaggerate the danger. 


There are signs that your enigmatic existence is drawing to a close; 
and some sort of spiritual person is threatening to take your place. That’s how 
it always is: our sinful nature abhors a vacuum and splits in two 
uncontrollably, and this too rapid flowering brings with it a sudden death. 
However that may be, recently I have started to forget about you and even 
(forgive that inadequately expressive ‘even’) about Elenita. I seem to be 
thinking about you, but then it turns out I am thinking about something quite 
different. It’s just that I do not cross the line into impropriety when thinking 
of you, into starting a conversation with you about that ‘real not’. 


146. But how amazingly well constituted is the human heart!—Just now it 
seemed as if a break from you would be desirable. But as soon as you start to 
resemble that little ‘not’ and to disperse, I fee! quite melancholy in taking 
leave of you. Perhaps even this conversation with you started primarily 
because I fear your disappearance. I am frightened that without you, I won’t 
be able to finish the poem. 


x KX 


147. In actual fact, at the beginning of this poem only your presence allowed 
me to joke freely, and even (as at first I believed you to be the fruit of my 
imagination) to joke completely freely. You imparted meaning and 
expressiveness to banal words and raised my account to a high level of 
objectivity and seriousness. Could I by myself have removed all authorial 
traces where necessary, by rising above myself, and have translated lofty 
ideas into the language of images and feelings? However, the issue is not just 
one of poetics —Even demons understand that a poetic trope in a given case 
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is no more than the shell of a fact, which in itself possesses the greatest ontic 
significance. Jesting is a necessary feature of the ‘funny’ hell. It relieves the 
unbearable agony and confirms human freedom. 


148. The demons contribute their widow’s mite towards the purchase of the 
bells. The whole of hel! takes the most lively part in building the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Apart from the infernal flame there is no force which can destroy the 
profanity and lies hiding beneath the mask of comfortable theologizing and 
religious drivel. Only Truth is unafraid of hell’s mockery. And how else can 
we, the inhabitants of hell, test Truth? Do we have the right words to speak of 
It, of God?—Some of us are too ponderous or pale—the type behind whom 
you cannot even see God. (Does he resemble a professor of philosophy?) 
Others are so lofty and incomprehensible that, unfortunately, you take them 
for God Himself. Only by applying completely obscene words will you avoid 
mixing, them and yourself up with God, and protect others from the same 
danger, while still pointing to Him. This, dear lady-reader, is called negative 
theology; in Greek—apophatic theology. 


* OR OK 


149. And yet who but a jester is capable of using such words? For the jester, 
everything is permitted. When he weeps, no one believes him; and even his 
blood is taken for cranberry juice. When he speaks seriously, people think 
he’s clowning around; for some reason it’s only his laughter that anyone 
takes seriously. You understand what sort of objectivity can be achieved due 
to all this; there’s nothing jesterish, i.e., humanly created, only the Divine! 
Blessed is the jester, who has made out of loneliness a generally useful 
profession.—Everyone has rejected this, everyone makes mock of him, but 
like a sulky child he runs in secret to God, hugs Him tight and cries: both 
from sorrow and joy, and God wipes away his every tear. And the fool finds 
all his scoffers in God, though they are somehow different—They are 
already good and are amazed only that they did not even suspect that the one 
they called a jester before is a Nicodemus, who comes in the night. 


ke x 


150. This is why, my dying lady-reader, I have long been tempted by the 
thought of becoming God’s jester. But what can I do if I have to increasingly 
contend with an inexplicable seriousness, my feeble stock of jokes and 
escapades is drying up, the auditorium has emptied, and to cap it all, you— 
my last hope—are now leaving me? ... Compassionate lady-reader, sweet 
and compassionate lady-reader! | turn to you with perhaps my final request. 
For the love of God, don’t die! Preserve me, and the image of Elenita, i.e., 
the whole perfect world, without which the imperfect world cannot exist 
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either. If | start speaking too seriously and pompously (it’s perfectly possible, 
as it wouldn’t be the first time it’s happened)—remind me of everything. | 
ask a lot of you—my victim. But just be a silent background for the picture, 
return to the humble role of literary device. And be bold—be bold, but on 
‘the far shore’. 


OK OK 
XXVII 


151. To my little ‘not’ in my ‘I do not want God’ I say a new, real ‘not’. | am 
left only with ‘] want God’. I denied absolutely nothing, but only finally said 
‘yes’ with my own and the Divine fullness. Wasn’t it precisely in order to say 
this ‘yes’ that I summoned from non-being my little ‘not’? Did not my little 
‘yes’ create it so as to destroy it? For my ‘yes’ probably is, and it is not even 
mine, but God’s. By it God confirms me and by it, as by His ‘Not’, God 
denies Himself for my sake. Is not my ‘yes’ also God’s, that which really is 
in my ‘not’, like my real ‘not’? 


152. My ‘not’ turns out to be my ‘yes’, my ‘yes’ to be my real ‘not’. I do not 
understand how this miraculous mind-change follows.**? Am I not out of my 
mind? Is my mind not taking leave of itself, going ‘beyond’ the bounds of its 
nature? Is it not growing wings? Is it not uncovering its own Divine essence? 
Like a sea, the will of God rises up within me, merging with mine. But | 
distinguish myself from God even more distinctly: an invisible sword bisects 
us. 


153. | hear His persistent call. With fleshless eye | see His Fullness, out of 
which my ‘yes’ issues. And in His Fullness | see His penetrating gaze: as if 
He is entirely His gaze. He looks at me with the eyes of a child, luminous as 
the bright stars, deep as the vast sea. 


154. I see a Child, and in Him I see myself. Finally | am like a child, ] myself 
long ago forgotten by myself, and perhaps not yet having been myself yet. 
However, within myself I see and hear, as it were, my own depths. 


155. This is how a mother listens to the life that is being conceived within 
her, which is as yet unknown to the world. Her eyes look inwards; her ears 
hear inwards. She is both frightened, and amazed. And the child within her is 
happy, it pushes firmly with its little finger at her stomach and gives her a 


339 5 Lae: : F 
*” The reference is to metanoia—in Greek repentance (lit. ‘mind-change’). 
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funny tickle. And the child glows, like a light as yet unseen by the earth. But 
the mother’s face already shines, for it is already transfigured by that light. 
She herself does not see it, but her eyes stream with an otherworldly wisdom, 
and her smile reflects an otherworldly love. 


eK OK 


156. A vast sea has arisen from my void. Its waves have covered me, swept 
me down into the black deep and are again carrying me back up to where the 
Sea Star shines, not a star but the Great Mother, Clothed in the Sun. Is it in 
her or in me myself that the Child is born? 


157. Like the ringing of bells on a cold early morning, the good news about 
the Kingdom of the Lord is heard on the dark earth. From my depths this 
ringing is heard... And how can | not, how can I not want to say my 
‘yes’ ?—-I see the Child and in Him myself. I see the Divine Pleroma. 


* Ke 
XXVIII 


158. But how can I see the Divine Pleroma and my perfection in it?—-My 
God is separate from me and far from me, ‘He lives in that light that is 
inaccesible’. It’s true, I am a part of God, and as a small part of the 
Indivisible | am all of Him. However, /—I am not the whole. For me, God is 
only a vanishingly small part of Him. All of Him is in me, of course; but He 
squeezes into my poverty, all shackled, and flattens into me a small particle 
of Himself. You can’t see His fullness in me. How then can you see it? 


159. | don’t really know how—but I do see.—My actual present-self is far 
from that me on the Cross; the Cross, surrounded by a crown of fiery roses, is 
in the blazing heart of God. | don’t know when my fullness will be. I don’t 
know if it was, and I cast it away, or whether it is yet to be. It seems to me 
that I was perfect, for I see myself like that on the Cross, as if I really 
remember it. But in all probability I will only be perfect, although that is also 
already the case, as it were. I see my fullness from a great, great distance in 
the translucent heavens, and even more distantly, where there are no heavens 
anymore, where there is a new earth which is yet the same earth. 


* eK 
160. It is only because [ want God that His Kingdom has drawn near and is 


visible to me. It is only because I see Him and call Him out of non-being so 
as to reject my petty ‘not’. Or is it because I see God that | want Him?—It’s 
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true that God, zealous as He is for my freedom, thinks that I see Him only 
because | want to see Him. But I think: | want because I see. I want 
everything to be from God; and He unchangingly wants to give me all of 
Himself. But let Your Love, as it creates me, make me God instead of You. 
Then I shall give all of myself to You, and returning myself to non-being, by 
my death I shall bring You back out of non-being. Nonetheless, You are the 
first to die and to have died for me, and You were the first to call me out of 
non-being. Without Your love, I would not have existed at all; but even 
without me, You are a God higher than life and death. I receive everything 
from You, and since You want, I compare to You. Just let me remain Your 
non-being creature. You understand that otherwise I cannot compare to You 
in love. Do not perform any new and awful miracles!—You won’t compel 
me, for only through this stubbornness of mine can I pay You back for Your 
great Sacrifice. I shall wrestle with You, and we have yet to see who will 
win! 


xk 
XXIX 


161. Yes, I see at last, the perfection of God. .. 


“I very much doubt it. What sort of perfection is it if in accordance 
with your impertinent, or if I may go so far as to say so, blasphemous 
providence, God suffers and even dies, and if He is divided, and a part of 
Him is located in your stinking flesh? If you arrogantly presume that you are 
announcing an unheard-of mystery, then you are cruelly mistaken and are in 
the dark. Your illusionary revelation is nothing but the profane legend of 
Dionysius Zagreus, fabricated in hoary pagan antiquity. I think that you’ve 
read too many pseudo-Christian books, while understanding hardly anything 
in them, and that the sparse possessions you have acquired in this way you 
consider, nonetheless, to be sent down to you from on high by Divine 
revelation, although in your life you are far from having been a paragon of 
righteousness and you are in no way distinguished by mellifluous speech. 
Fancying yourself a writer and like a dog barking at the wind, you shout out 
in all the market-places that God has bestowed a special love on you. Just 
think!—God needs you, without you, don’t you see, He can’t live! But is 
there anything in you to love you for, if even by your own admission you are 
a worm and a nonentity?” 


162. —-God has loved me for nothing, God has fulfilled me for nothing. Are 
you going to forbid Him this?— 
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“Is that possible? How will God save you without your own 
suffering? What a superbly convenient moral teaching!—Live wrapped up in 
your pleasure: God will save you all the same! But haven’t you heard that the 
Kingdom of Heaven is taken by force?—-One must win it!” 


163. —That means: I am a nonentity, while you have some sort of special 
suffering of your own?! Like a merchant, you want to receive Divine being in 
exchange for the being which is already included in it and which was given to 
you for free by God! You want to swindle God by paying Him off with His 
own money. This world, the Body of Christ, is for you just money to buy the 
Kingdom of Heaven with. For the sake of that Kingdom you renounce Christ. 
Wasn’t it you who sold Him for thirty pieces of silver? Do you need to search 
for God?—Enroll in a Theological Academy! There you'll find out all about 
the best odds. Place a bet: in the worst case scenario you’ll lose sixty or so 
years, if you win you might scoop the whole of eternity. .. You say that | am 
doing nothing for my salvation——But at least I’m not creaming off the 
interest from God’s capital. | don’t want to do anything for my salvation?— 
Yes, I don’t want anything. I’ve got more important business. I’m building 
the Kingdom of Heaven, I’m building the Body of Christ with the power of 
God. | am building it badly, of course, and lazily, and instead of the blood of 
Christ I limp towards the wine. But I’m still building it, and not for myself— 
but for God. I just need to want truly, but—not for my own salvation, not for 
bliss, but for my suffering God to be allowed to finally die. Out of this real ‘1 
want’ there will pour forth of their own accord, not my deeds, but God’s, like 
raging torrents from the snowy heights. I know that there will be salvation 
then, and bliss; I know and I cannot not want them. But I do not want to want 
them; | do not want them for myself— 


—“In any wanting one must observe due measure, propriety, and 
modesty. But first and foremost one must not profanely. . .” 


164. —Of course, better a little than nothing. But then why ‘tame’ 
Christianity? why make it some sort of sleeveless lady’s jacket? Of course, 
even Judas was a son of God. I agree to concede to you a better place in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, even though you have set me down for the furnace. For 
the suffering God will ‘save’ all by His death._— 


“If God can die and suffer, then by definition He isn’t perfect, for 
the All-Perfect One cannot fall.” 


165. —But why do you consider yourself fallen, and cast out of heavenly 
perfection? I think that paradise is still to come and that it only seems as if 
it’s in the past. But you believe in the naive fairy-tale that it has already been. 
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“| didn’t say that—it was Sacred Tradition.” 


166. —One must understand the Tradition... —“But not arbitrarily. And if 
you were to dig into its meaning, you would see that it does not equate the 
original, sweet life of our holy forefathers in paradise with complete 
perfection. In God’s full perfection there is everything and one can neither 
add nor subtract anything, inasmuch as it is self-sufficient and therefore 
unchangeable.” 


167. —Oh you philosopher! ‘It started to flow and slackened, but tensed up, 
and became exhausted.’ In your Divine fullness there is no movement. And 
without that there is neither life nor love; even the world beyond, which is the 
only one genuinely known to you, won’t exist. You deduce God from the 
world, rather than comprehending the world from God through the Mind of 
Christ. You have grasped not God, but an insensate, meaningless idol of the 
sort men worshipped when there were still no Dionysiuses around. Oh you 
feeble excuse for a theologian! You wanted to save the Divine perfection (the 
‘full’ type, though in fact there’s another sort), so that it would be sure to 
save you and help your profound investigations into angelic water-closets. 
You keep up your sanctimonious cant until finally you ended up with a Son 
of God who was playing out a comedy and a God the Father who was a pere 
dénaturé: He does not even feel pity for His Son. He’s hardly going to make 
an exception for you and me, is He? . .. However, what does a creature who 
has just crawled out of the void of non-being know about God, even if he is a 
theologian or philosopher? We always and in every respect enslave and kill 
the Living God, turning Him into an immobile corpse: and then we forbid 
His dead body to decay. Is it any wonder that we also build perfection for 
Him like a sepulchre? Isn’t that just exactly the sort of ‘perfection’ that we 
are seeking for ourselves, in our dreams of eternal repose? — 


* KOK 


168. The perfection of God is beyond comprehension, but—in such a way 
that by learnéd ignorance we do in fact comprehend it; and that is why the 
heart groans and melts in ineffable love. It is not diminished in any way by 
the fact that it also ceases to be perfection, but it is magnified, and what is 
more: it becomes visible. For God—sacrificially builds and overcomes His 
imperfection, so that the world can be and can be deified. And everything in 
God is differentiation, but at once. My God, everything in you is at once! 
You are so perfect that there is not within You even a Divine loneliness, for 
You are my God and my Person, for You——are Love. 


a ed 
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XXX 


169. Can you conceive of anything more perfect and more comprehensible 
than the Divine perfection?—-God dreamed about the world as about His son, 
as a new God freely arising from non-being, and about me as His Fullness. In 
this dream there was everything: both the free weakness of the non-being, 
and the eternal agonies of hell, and the Divine agony of God Himself. There 
was the infinite solitary waiting, and the fear that | would not want to be God. 
But God is also perfect, divinely perfect. What is my dream, my weak 
thought?—A bloodless phantom, a recollection. Like an invisible fog, it 
uncoils over the morning sea, calling forth from the void only an inexistent 
‘not’. But God’s dream, God’s thought about the world is the world itself, so 
perfect that compared to it our world is only a recollection and a dream. For 
God, thought and deed are not separate; only in me is ‘I want’ not also ‘I do’. 
God thinks as being. 


170. How God could create the perfect-me (for | do not really want, but am 
afraid of being perfect)—I do not know. I know that He fulfilled this act 
perfectly, for His power and wisdom are perfect. ] am not just a divine 
project in God, but I myself am freely perfect; it is not just my image there, 
but this actual | of myself, which is also imperfect; it’s not just God there: but 
both God and I myself. 


x RK 


171. Will God wait, has He been waiting, does He wait, while I—a scrawny, 
bumbling bug—crawl towards Him from out of the void of non-being?—Of 
course, He has waited and is waiting, for He loves me. And the fact that I 
drag along and languish, like a tired traveler in a waterless desert, is my 
being. Which means that I move with God’s movement: always, eternally the 
God of being moves with me. And for Him too the path is also infinite, 
doubly infinite, for it stretches from His fullness to non-being and back again. 
But God has also not waited for me, and does not wait for me, for He is 
perfect. Somewhere at the very end of the pitch-black darkness, which has no 
end and which does not itself actually exist, God noticed me, a little black 
fly. (Would you be able to see a black fly on the bottom of the black void?) 
And God expanded and embraced the whole of the pitch-black darkness, and 
gave it being in His Fullness. And then it turned out to be not pitch-black, 
and of course, not even darkness. In God everything is distinct, but at once 
and together: my path to Him from non-being, the process of my perfection 
and my perfection itself, and even the fact that I do not want this perfection, 
that I do not believe in it, and that I consider it to be impossible. 
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172. My imperfection cannot not be: the Mind of Christ knows it, and it 
already is. It cannot not be eternally: it is deified, and that which is and 
always was will be. But this imperfection is deified, and thus how can it not 
become perfect, not be filled out, not overcome itself? God is, after all, both 
Fullness, and not Fullness within this Fullness. God contracted into the little 
Hebrew letter ‘lamed’*“° and turned into the whole limitless world; He 
contracted once more and became me, a little bug. But He also remained the 
same, so that His Fullness was all present in the bug. And therefore the bug 
cannot escape growing eternally and becoming all of God; I cannot not 
become the world; and the world cannot not become the Divine Fullness. 


* OK OK 


173. But didn’t God deceive me? Did He not give me in the guise of a little 
piece of Himself, which is all that | want, the whole of Himself? Didn’t He 
agree to my ridiculous wanting to be a little bit, just so that | would then not 
be able to not be the whole of God? Didn’t he catch me as a cunning 
fisherman catches a huge fish with a little gudgeon? Not just Leviathan: God 
can make Himself the bait. Isn’t He compelling me with the cunning words 
of His love to become the whole of God, just as I fear?—No, that cannot be! 
He is a great trickster, ‘the artist of the celestial and subcelestial spheres’. But 
he is not cunning. Does He need me to be deified half against my will, to 
become His son at the barrel of a gun? But what kind of a God would / be 
then? 


**K 
XXXI 


174. But then that means that it is not only I who am dreaming. —In actual 
fact: | do not want God, but at the same time I do want Him, without even 
knowing it myself, as it were. But how do I want, if | do not want? Isn’t it the 
same as this when I arise? And isn’t it the very same state of affairs, only 
from the other end? Does the matter concern creation through the Son, or is it 
a case of the son through creation? Didn’t the Son really become incarnate, 
doesn’t everything exist through Him, in Him are there not the beginning and 
the end of all things, and isn’t it His strength which is perfected in my 
weakness? Let he who wishes speculate about creation: I have enough to be 
going on with thinking about birth and deification. And | am not thinking 


34° The Kabbalah maintains that God contracted himself into the smallest 


Hebrew letter, which is in fact a yod, and not a /amed. Karsavin corrected this slip for 
himself later, as Vaneev recalls him talking of a yod in Abez. 
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about myself anymore: I am thinking about how I can sing a beautiful song to 
my God. That is why I want to be and to be perfect, so as to give more to 
God. 


175. 1 have rejected my little ‘not’ entirely; I have put all my hopes in 
standing before God in a manner worthy of Him, washed and clean like the 
children surrounding Christ in that book which they had at Sunday school. It 
always seemed as if there was some mud sticking to me, but that inside I was 
clean. True, there wasn’t much left for me. But I was content with a little: just 
let me sleep in Christ’s bosom. However, God doesn’t create me so as to then 
transfer me to His heavenly home for handicapped children. He has greater 
intentions for me: for me to become God instead of Him. And I, even in all 
my nothingness, had the same intention as God, and only made the correct 
conclusion from God’s idea, taking it to its logical conclusion. 


176. And behold: my perfect I looks down from the Cross at myself and sees: 
the whole of me wants freely, but only a littlke—and the whole of me is evil. 
But even though my perfect I looks down at myself, even though it is from 
the Cross, | see myself with as yet imperfect eyes. I do not see with a single 
gaze, but with two eyes; and everything in me duplicates, as in one who has 
grown weak from the Divine guilt—I have separated myself from God: I 
watch Him with the right eye, and myself with the left. I look at myself: I 
divide myself into evil and a quasi-self; and I look at evil with the left eye, 
and my quasi-self with the right, even though it would be better to do the 
reverse. | myself am my evil, and it is just me. But I am haunted by the 
thought that it isn’t me at all, but a serpent with criminal intentions. The 
serpent arises mysteriously and disappears mysteriously, as if the waves of an 
invisible sea were washing it up and then washing it away. It is more 
transparent than me-past in me-present. But it still entwines and stifles me, 
and doesn’t even let me wiggle a finger. It drips its disgusting, poisonous 
venom over me, which burns like boiling wax. I can only perform my prayers 
in thought. Compelled by an unknown force, all atremble, | open my eyes 
and look at it, and it lets out a thunderous sound, fills me with a suffocating 
stench and then turns into icy dust. Instead of the serpent there are only a 
multitude of glimmering dots in a grey, leaden, snowy sky. It as if the serpent 
had not even existed. Sighing with relief, I look at myself again and, once 
again, it crawls out of my depths; and everything begins from the beginning. 


* KOK 
177. So, in rejecting the snake, is it my own self that I have rejected?—It 


only seemed as if I was not rejecting myself, but someone else. For some 
reason I divided myself into two halves. Wasn’t it just so that I could proudly 
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(i.e., like a coward) defend my (and mine-alone) being? Wasn’t it because | 
still do not want to give all of myself to God: I do not want God?—And | 
make the correct conclusion from the Divine idea, while there is no 
conclusion. It seems to me as if in separating the serpent from myself and 
killing it, I am bringing a sacrifice to God. And I do not bring myself to God 
but a little piece cut from me, and that only in the guise of a dead snake, so 
that it is really not myself but something else that I bring. As for myself, that 
remains totally with its ‘I do not want God’. | imagine that I have purified 
myself. But how can I have purified myself if I have simply castrated myself? 
And God doesn’t need eunuchs. Even among people, eunuchs aren’t 
particularly helpful and are as good as dead. I killed the divine world within 
myself, thinking | was killing the snake. And I offer God my stinking corpse, 
which cracks my soul open, and turns out to be the same old indestructible 
snake. I am not a victim, but an executioner. Instead of begetting for God an 
immaculate child, I bring him the scorpion’s egg, which I have laid. 


* OK OK 


178. But from the Cross, which is in the blazing heart of the divine, my 
perfect-1 summons my imperfect-I and I speak for my whole self to God, 
although in imperfect words. Co-crucified with Christ | bring the whole of 
myself in answering sacrifice. What can I give You, my God in return for 
Your sacrifice? Of course, in You from of old and unto ages of ages I am 
perfect and am equal to You. But in myself'and for myself my perfect-I is still 
to be, is still an incorporeal angel. As yet, but unto ages of ages, | am only 
incomplete; and my bright face is obscured, my tongue is made clumsy, and 
my voice is inaudible in my incompleteness. I am not complete, and so can 
only give You this small part, and not the whole of myself. But at least 1 shall 
give you my incompleteness, at jeast I shall give you what is within me 
without reserve. | shall not try to justify myself before You: | am all evil. | 
shall not separate the evil out from myself, so as to destroy You: I shall not 
let myself duplicate for eternity. But I shall gather myself, so as to return 
everything that is within me to You. Perhaps | am still deceiving myself in 
my incompleteness: | frighten myself with my own self, which is a fearsome 
specter of inexistent evil, like a black bird with stifling wings. Perhaps I only 
imagine that I am rejecting evil and not myself, even if only a part of 
myself.—Can the clumsy tongue of a sleeper pronounce the right word?—In 
my perfect-I with its very imperfection I reject the whole of myself, i.e., | 
reject for Your sake even my completeness. And it seems to me that the once 
insuperable boundary of my imperfection has become incredibly faint, that it 
has turned into the membrane of a snake’s egg. It seems as if at any moment 
now it will explode, and Your voice will sound forth. 


eX 
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XXXII 


179. But You are silent. You dwell in me secretly. But now | don’t mind: | 
know why You are keeping quiet still only want imperfectly: only in 
words, and fantasies. No: it is not my perfect-I in my imperfect-[, but the 
other way round—my perfect-I contains my imperfect-I, which is restricted 
within it. My path of crucified suffering is not long, but my path to the Cross 
is; but is it so very bleak? 


180. Am I as imperfect as a dead body? But doesn’t a dead body also decay? 
And isn’t its immobility the unity of its as yet imperfect change? Isn’t my 
outline formed by the barriers | set up myself, leaving me nowhere to 
move?—No, it may be imperfectly, but I am still dying. The whole time | am 
enslaving myself with my own ‘not’: but isn’t that just so as to then break 
free? I construct myself—but isn’t that just so that I can overcome myself? I 
create a barrier for myself, but the whole time | shift it further and further 
away. Don’t I create it every time so as to climb up on it and then from there 
to throw out a new one even higher, like a grappling-hook? I am imperfect in 
the sense that the whole time | am imperfectly overcoming my imperfection. 
This is what my whole life and the whole of creation consists of. 


KKK 


181. The apostle St. Peter weeps bitterly in heaven. But he certainly isn’t just 
a tearful old man. When he recalls his denial, it is not his sin that he now 
rejects.—He rejects his own self. Even on earth, dying his death on the cross, 
he did not redeem his sins, he did not, like some cunning merchant, plea- 
bargain with God to get eternal life in return for some short agony. It was out 
of love to Christ that he died: not so as to save himself, but so as to save God. 
It might be that on earth he still didn’t understand, poor fisherman that he 
was, what he was suffering for: it was just that he so loved God that he gave 
his whole self to him. But that is precisely why his love was already divine 
and why it made the Sacrifice of Christ not in vain. .. On earth, he was afraid 
of the Divine Love, and his own love weakened. But now he no longer judges 
himself for the weakness of his love: he is just amazed at the limitlessness of 
the Divine love. On earth, he repented without knowing what penitence is. In 
heaven, the court which judged him turned out to be the fullness of love. . . 
The whole of his earthly life, that self-same little life, rose before the saint. 
But it was already different, transfigured by the light of the Divine Love. It 
all came back to life, so as to die completely, once it had washed itself in an 
ineradicable death, and thus—to rise above life and death. And St. Peter does 
not want to forget about the littleness of his earthly life, to lose this life. He 
no longer repeats his earthly words, i-e.: ‘Depart from me’, etc. For how else 
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can he understand the full limitlessness of the Divine Love other than by 
turning his tears into a grace-filled dew? And that is why the God of the 
living preserves for St. Peter the whole of his earthly life, in which, however, 
repentance is Love; but over and above that, He makes St. Peter perfect, for 
in the end he has finally come to want and love God. 


Par 
XXXII 


182. But will you understand the transfiguration of the world, when it has 
only just started with the vision of the Divine Glory, and when the Divine 
Glory is only visible to the world in a dense cloud, only in a mirror darkly? 


x KOK 


183. I want my wholeness to be a sacrifice to God. But amazingly, along with 
this, I still do not want it. It is not that I particularly did not want to be 
God:—I want to be God just a little, for He loves me so much that He 
transfers my ‘just a little’ to Himself and it is already not completely nothing. 
But nor is it that I wanted to be God just a little and everything falls into 
place.—To be God just a little means to want to be God completely, and thus 
to already overcome one’s ‘just a little’, but not so that that one has 
overcome, but so that one is only overcoming, for otherwise there would be 
no ‘just a little’ at all. Of course, in my fullness there is not just overcoming, 
but also the having overcome. But this having overcome is ‘beyond’*' the 
bounds, even though they are mobile, of my non-fullness, separated from it 
by that little ‘not’. Is it thus not clear from this that our world must be 
precisely the way that it is? And that it is only through the not-wanting of my 
non-fullness that [ can want it? 


* KK 


184. That is why my God is silent and does not, as it were, accept my 
sacrifice, which in my non-fullness is non-full. After all, our fathers expelled 
the scapegoat ‘beyond’ the boundary, and the world becomes a true tragedy 
only ‘beyond’ its own limit. One can comfort oneself with the imperfection 
of the world only by composing and playing at tragedies, and inventing tragic 


4! This seems to echo the Greek of Dionysius (and adopted by Cusa): 


ekteina—beyond: the true deification that takes one beyond the world, into the divine 
Beyond—although, as Karsavin insisted, it starts in the world and even in its ultimate 
state includes the world (the “overcome” includes the “overcoming”). 


Appendix: Karsavin’s Poem on Death 47] 


poems which always turn into old-fashioned melodramas. Here even the dim 
image of the Divine Pleroma blinds weak eyes, and its rays are the 
adamantine threads of a metaphysical pattern. But this image is so inevitable 
that you will not unravel the pattern nor tear apart the adamantine threads. 
Just you try it! 


185. No, it is best not to try. It is best to simply consider everything that gives 
comfort the happy dream of a man condemned to death. For after all I do not 
want fullness, and so must live the little life of eternal dying, and prophetic 
dreams can only interfere with that. It is all the same, this poor life of mine. | 
can forget nothing in it, and nor can | remember anything. | condemn myself 
in it to immortality—I decay eternally, like my impotent corpse, feeding the 
graveyard worms and the unquenchable flame, and | suffer the agony of the 
boundless world. | flee from Elenita and I call her with a feeble desire. . . 
However, in my mind, as in a mirror, a certain Divine Light is reflected, and 
is not reflected, but shines, and from my depths the God-begotten will rises 
up. This is the Mind of Christ and the Will of Christ. It is the will to 
perfection, to fullness, to my Divine being as the Divine being of the world. 
But it is not for myself that I wish to be God:—but to ‘more quickly’ take 
God out of hell and having allowed Him to die completely for me, to 
resurrect Him through my own sacrificial death (perhaps it is better not to say 
‘more quickly’, but ‘more fully’). I know that I cannot achieve this through 
my own will. It will always remain only an intense wanting, of which only 
the minutest part will be realized in this imperfect world of ours. It will be 
shackled to my own not-wanting, which lives only by what it wants,—by my 
‘not’; it will be an invincible freedom in the guise of a slave... But won’t 
Your Beauty also shine forth even in the imperfect world through the smile 
of the imperishable Elenita? Is not the whole of Your Pleroma merely a 
shapeless mist without this smile? In that little ‘not’ does there not live the 
real ‘not’? With Your Perfect Love You created my imperfect being —How 
can Your Love be in me without it? 


186. My life is already literally flowing in a light that is as unwortdly as 
poetry and as translucent as metaphysics. Do I wish to live as | lived 
before?—It seemed to me as if I wanted to run away from meaningless 
suffering—and only to live, only to get pleasure; and I was surprised that it 
all ended up not differently, but only as this, only as agony. In desperation | 
cursed myself, [ dreamed of escaping life itself, of destroying myself, but— 
while [ was burning in the flame of the fire, I burned up not my own but 
another’s life. | dreamed of fullness, but of some colorless, empty fullness: 
what I wanted was unknown, what | rejected Elenita for was unknown. | 
thought | didn’t want agonies, collapse, eternally living death. All this 
seemed and in fact actually was for me some sort of necessary and unwanted 
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consequence of my (imaginary) wanting to live. For | unconsciously, but 
freely, limited all my wanting, with my little, non-being ‘not’, limiting 
myself by not wanting to limit myself in anything, i.e., by imprisoning the 
whole of myself, enslaving myself with my seemingly existing ‘not’. I turned 
this ‘not’ on God and not on myself. But don’t I now want to turn this ‘not’ 
on myself and not on God? You know, it seems as if | do not want to get 
pleasure now, but to suffer, not to live for myself—but to die for God. I want 
to suffer an eternal agony, to love and feed even the graveyard worms and— 
all the rest. 1 want to approach being from the other end, to reverse 
everything, to transform it:—-what was a fateful consequence to make a 
desired goal. I want the non-fullness of being: but now not because it is after 
all being, but because it is non-fullness. Won’t I then live ‘fully consciously’ 
and freely?—I, and through me, the whole world? Won't our very 
imperfection then not be a fateful, insuperable consequence of sin, but a just 
punishment for a non-existent sin? With a sort of inexplicable and infallible 
knowledge I know that it is precisely in this way that I shall unmask the non- 
being of my ‘not’. And punishment is only a not completely clear word; in its 
essence it is the self-denying, Divine Love for God, which conquers death by 
Death. 


187. All of this, of course, is very obscure. But doesn’t God reason in a 
similar way (only, of course, without any obscurity), when He creates my 
imperfect being, and His imperfect world? Doesn’t he live in me in the same 
way, and in this world? Won’t I become a co-participant in His infinite 
creative power,*”” for after all I too arise freely in the world, which also self- 
arises? God suffers innocently for me and in me. Do I not want to suffer 
innocently as well for His sake, for His fullness? Won’t we, finally, settle the 
accounts of our mutual love? And won’t it be soon (although, here the word 
‘soon’ is totally inappropriate, for eternal dying must as a matter of fact 
remain eternal), won’t it be ‘soon’ that I shall die His Death? 


42 In light of the discussion in ch. 7, we can see here that Karsavin’s 


Cusan-Angeline model is easily understood in neo-Palamist terms too: as 
participation in the divine energy. Thus what we have here is something rather 
remarkable: a blend of ancient Eastern and Western mystical and dogmatic content 
with a modernist-existentialist sensibility. This resets the terms of the debate: if one 
accepts that Karsavin’s dogmatic synthesis is broadly catholic (in the sense of 
blending the Eastern synthesis with non-Thomist Western mysticism), one can move 
onto considering how he gives this synthesis a creative representation in the language 
of his epoch. Perhaps one of the closest parallels one could find for such thinking is 
that of Miguel de Unamuno in his Treatise on the Love af God, (Unamuno, 2007) 
which also blends deeply personal autobiographical material with an erudite Christian 
faith forged out of suffering. 
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